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PREFACE 


For some years before his death it had been Colonel Henderson’s 
intention to make a collection of his occasional papers and to 
publisli them, in book form, in the hope that they iniglil be of 
service to the profession he loved so well. 

Unfortunately, he never found time to carry this intention 
into effect; and consequently, in the absence of the niaster- 
laind, the duty of selection has been entrusted to me. 

In the years covered by these pages, 1891-1903, the world 
learned much of war. It is therefore probable that something 
of what was written in 1891 would not have been writtt'n in 
1903 ; it is even possible that, in some respects, the var in the 
Far East would have affected the opinions formed in South 
Africa. Nevertheless, I have found so much food for reflection 
in each one of these papers that I have not hesitated to include 
even the very earliest of them ; for in these earlier writings is 
to be found the germ, at least, of nearly all the military 
thought of to-day. 

Similarly the text-books referred to are not those now in 
use. For unless tactic^il text-hooks were constantly to changes 
they would soon cease to be e)f any value whatever. The im- 
portance of these books as the foundation, but the feiunelation 
only, of a military eduoifcion is as great now as ever it was. 

In the (dmpter on ^Thc Training of Infantry for At.lack,’ 
K^hkh wem tcnUcfi hfore the South African mir^ the I rue use of 
the text-hooks, as well as their limitations, is most ably 
expounded ; while the danger of leioking upon them eis the 
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coping stone, instead of as the foniKiaiion, oi' knouh‘dge is 
clearly sliovn in Ihe essay on ^The British Ann}.' 

But if, in some minor respects, C'olonel lleiulersou's earlier 
teachings arc not altogether borne out l)y the riper expeneiua' 
of 1905, his great reputation will in m> way siitha. lufallihilit \ 
is not claimed for him, nor is the gift of propinaa. It will, I 
think, be generally aekiK)wledg{‘d tiiat in tlu* main he was far 
in advance of liis time ; and the loss the nation has sutlenul in 
his death will, I hope, be even more widely recognised than it, 
is at present. 

My thanks arc duo to the Froprit'tors of tiu‘ " Kmnelopanlia 
Britannica,’ who have p(‘nnitled me to reproduce the lirsl four 
articles, as well as to the Kditors of tlu^ ‘Journal o the 
Royal United Service Institution,^ and of ilu' H’nited Servit'e 
Magazine,’ in whose pages (ha])ters V L, \’1L, aiul X H. <u-igiimlly 
appeared. For the ])aper on ‘ Bntlhss and Leaders of tlu' (’ivil 
IVar’ I am indebted to tlu' Proprietors of tlu' ^ Fdinf)urgh 
Review,’ while ^ Foreign C’riticism' originally forinen! the iulro» 
duction to ComiL Sternberg's book ‘My K\pt‘ii(‘iUH‘s of tin* 
Boer War,’ and is publis]u‘d here by tlie pi'rmission of Messrs. 
Longmans, Green and ('o. d'he Secretarits of {!\e Military 
Society of Ireland and of the Aldershot iMililary SothJy !ja\(‘ 
also been most kind in placing at my disposal all llu^ material 
at their command. 

Finally, the essay on ‘Tla' British Army' was practically 
the last thing (’clone] Henderson (iver wrote. TIk* proofs w(‘re 
corrected by him at Assouan very shortly Ixdure ins <leat!u It 
therefore possesses a peculiar interest which distinguisht's it 
from anything else included in this volume. 

NKILL IRALC’ULM, 
Captain^ Argyll and Suihiriam! II 


A]3ril 12, 120S. 
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MEMOIR 


In 1852 the Rev. William George Henderson 
(afterwards Dean of Carlisle) was appointed Head 
Master of "^^ictoria School, Jersey, and there, at 
St. Helier, two years later, on the 22nd June, George 
Francis Robert, the eldest of his fourteen children, 
was born. In that retired spot tlie family spent the 
next eight years, when they moved to Yorkshire, 
where the father was appointed Head Master of 
Leeds Grammar School. Here Frank Henderson’s 
education commenced, and he gradually worked his 
way to the top of the school. 

Good at work and good at games, with a fine 
physique and a sunny nature, Henderson became 
a great favourite with his school companions, and 
evidently left a lasting impression on their minds, for 
one of them writes of him : 'Asa boy he possessed 
many of the qualities which go to make a great 
leader, and I can readily believe that his personality 
acted largely in his influence as a teacher,’ 

We are told that Henderson won the English 
prize for his essay on ' Alexander the Great,’ an 
indication of the line his literary talent would follow 
in after life, from which his readers — military readers 
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especially — have derived so iiuich i!isirii{*tion as well 
as pleasure. 

Henderson’s amusements seem to have been 
chiefly cricket, football, and acting, ‘ but. (‘rickel was 
his favourite pastime.’ Even in his games his inllu- 
ence for good made itself felt. ' 1 served under him,’ 
writes a schoolfellow, ^ when he captained the cri(*ket 
eleven, and in those early days he was no ordinary 
boy ; by his own example he made ns all feel that, we 
must play the gatue.’ 

Henderson put the finishing touch to his school 
career by gaining a History Scholarship at St. Johns 
College, Oxford. 

At the University Henderson somewhat dis- 
appointed those who expected him to dt‘Vott‘ himself 
entirely to study. His father had intiaideil him for the 
Church, but his own predilections did not ine!in(‘ that 
way. He had set his heart on a miliiary tsin’cr ; at 
Oxford he devoted a good deal of his time to the 
pursuit of those manly sports best suitcal \o strengthen 
his physique, and, in 1877. he left the Univta-sily for 
Sandhurst an exceptionally wc!l-gn)wn young man. 

After a year’s sojourn at Sandhurst wlui'e h<‘ 
was captain of the cricket eleven • Ihmdta'son was 
gazetted as 2nd Lieutetiani to the dJth Foot at 
Dinapore, being then nearly twenty-tour years old, 
an unusually advanced age at which to taiier thc^ 
army. He had been but a short time with tlie 
battalion in India, when he returned to England, 
having been promoted to a lieuterianey in Hut H4th 
Foot— the linked battalion— then stationed at Dmxr, 
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In August 1882 Henderson left tlie Cumigli 
with liis battalion to take part in the first Egyptian 
campaign. It is characteristic of the self-forgetfulness 
and the tender nature of the man that his first 
thought was not of the excitement of tlie coming 
campaign, nor of the chance of his own advance- 
ment. His sympathy went out to those who were 
to be left behind, and the anticipation of the women’s 
grief at the inevitable partings from their male 
belongings for the moment cast a shadow over the 
glamour of military glory. ‘ The route,’ he wrote to 
his mother, ‘ has not yet actually arrived, but we are 
nearly all packed and ready to start. ... It is a 
great bore for us being kept in suspense like this. Of 
course it is all right for us fellows, we have the voyage 
and all the excitement and novelty to look forward 
to, but it is sad work for the women. ... I hope we 
shall do our duty and come back safe and sound.’ 

The voyage to Alexandria, where tlie battalion 
arrived on August 17, was uneventful, but with the 
talent for using to advantage every spare moment, 
wliieh was so marked in Henderson’s later life, the 
time was not allowed to hang heavily on his liands. 

‘ 1 have been improving the shining hours,’ he writes 
to liis mother, ^ by learning Arabic, but it is a diflicult 
language to master.’ 

Henderson made the most of his opportunities in 
this campaign. He commanded a half company in 
action at El Magfar and Tcl-el-Mahoiita ; at Kassassin 
he commanded a company, whilst at Tcl-el-Kebir 
a few days later he led it into a redoubt occupied by 
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the enemy. For these services i!end('rson n'ceived 
the 5th Chiss of the Order of Ihc MedjidtF. the 
Egyptian medal and clasp, tlie Klu'divc^'s S!:!r, a 
mention in despatches, and he was also iiol(‘(l tor a 
brevet majority, which he obtained on prt)inotion to 
the rank of captain four years later. 

The day after the battle ot‘ Tcl-el-K(‘hir Arahi 
Pasha surrendered, the campaign closed, and soon 
after Henderson accompanied his reginuail hac*k to 
England. He lioped, however, tliai it wc^uld not- !)e 
long before he returned to Egypt, for he had sent ifi an 
application for the new Oendarmerie of the E.g\ plian 
army, and General (»raham, under whom he had 
been serving, strongly recommended him ‘as having 
showTi great diserclion and eoohu‘ss throughout the 
campaign.’ The (ieneral, wdien hi<lding ilu* reginuml 
good-bye, asked especially for I biiderson, and told him 
he would no doubt get what he wanttai, expressing 
a hope that he would see him l)a(!k heion* long. 
Apparently it was the fact that Iltaulerson was tm 
one occasion tlie iirsi to gel into a redoubt lhai 
brought him proinincTitly to noliec. ami it was rather 
marvellous that he was not killed in the performaiica! 
of this brave action, for the first man almost always 
an oliicer~™in every other ease of the kind was shot 
dead, 

Henderson’s hopes of returning to Kg}'pi were 
doomed to disappointment. For, ibrtunatidy for Ihc^ 
army, if not for himself, he did not get what 1 h‘ had 
asked for, as the subsequent nine years (IHbOAHtHb 
passed at Sandhurst and the Stall’ (’ollege were of 
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incalculable advantage to the youths and men who 
were lucky enough to work under his guidance, and 
had he returned to Egypt he would not, in all pro- 
bability, have gone to either of the colleges. 

In 1888 Henderson married an Irish lady, Mary, 
the daughter of Mr. Pierce Joyce, of Galway, who 
proved a true helpmeet to her husband ; for, as the 
years went by and work and responsibilities in- 
creased, she rose to each emergency with unfailing 
cheerfulness and unselfishness, encouraging him by 
her appreciation and sympathy to carry on those 
literary labours which eventually brought him world- 
wide fame. 

The first two years of the young couple’s married 
life were spent on a tour of duty with the regiment 
in Bermuda and Halifax. It was while in the former 
place that the idea of writing a history of the 
iimerican War of Secession first presented itself to 
Henderson’s mind. Communication with the main- 
land being easy, numbers of Americans frequented 
the island, and no doubt it was association with them, 
especially those of them who had been through the 
war, that first aroused Henderson’s interest in the 
subject and determined him to undertake his great 
work. 

In 1885 Henderson and his wife made a trip to 
Virginia tliat he might have the opportunity of study- 
ing the battlefields on his own account ; this he did 
to such good purpose that when later he paid them a 
second visit, his knowledge of the ground and his 
grasp of the circumstances under which the various 
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battles had been fought, excited the aslonishnient of 
men who had themselves taken part in the stirring 
events of which he afterwards gave Iht' world such a 
graphic description in ^ Stonewaill Jackson.' 

Thus usefully and pleasantly was I hiid(‘rson's 
spare time occupied, and what he wrote of ins liero 
Stonewall Jackson is appliea!)le to Iiiinsell' at this 
time, for he certainly thoroughly ' enjoyed t!t(‘ life and 
love which had fallen to his lot, an<l thankt'd (iod for 
that capacity for happiness with whit'li Ins nature was 
so largely gifted.’ 

The one drawback to ])crfecl happiiu'ss was want 
of means. Henderson was a ])(K)r man; tluaH* was 
very little but his suballenfs pay to di’ptaid upon, and 
it became necessary for him to look for sonu* [)osiiitin 
which, while increasing his income', w'ould lea\(‘hiin 
suflicient leisure to arrange the muss of inlormalion 
he had collected, as a ionndation for tlu* hooks he 
intended eventually to write. Th(‘ Ordnanet* l)e‘- 
partment appeared to fultil these <‘on<iit!ons, ami in 
January 1885 he joined it us a Deputy Assistant 
Commissary General 

It is the popular belief that military ofli(‘ers 
devote their time and their thoughts to liu* pnrsuii of 
pleasure and amusement rather tium to the study of 
their profession, and 1 am afraid it must Ih‘ acknow- 
ledged that the belief has liot hitherto i)een without 
foundation as regards a certain proporlicju id* young 
men, especially those tor whom there wsas no tiwl 
to make a career in the army, and who h)oki'd on 
soldiering as a pastime for a few years rather than as 
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a serious profession to which it was their duty to give 
ail their best powers of mind and body. But it is 
also true that there have always been a number of 
officers (it is happily a largely increasing number) 
deeply impressed with a sense of their responsibility 
in joining the army, and the necessity for devoting 
themselves from the first to the intelligent under- 
standing of their duties. Henderson belonged to 
this category ; he read with avidity all military his- 
tory and carefully studied the plans of the great 
battles of the world. Yet he was no mere bookworm ; 
he is described by those who knew him best as a 
model company officer. His consideration and his 
absolute fairness in his dealings with his men endeared 
him to them ; he heartily joined in their games, at 
which he was always the most skilful, and the soldiers 
trusted him as they will always trust and follow a 
man in whom they thoroughly believe. He was, in 
fact, a favourite with all ranks, and yet his letters 
about the time when he joined the Ordnance Depart- 
ment show that he was diffident regarding his own 
powers, and had no selfish aims or hopes as to 
personal distinction. 

Henderson’s first station as a departmental officer 
was Fort George, in Inverness-shire, and here he 
began to put in order the material he had so indus- 
triously collected. But neither his professional nor 
his literary work prevented him from taking a part in 
what was going on around him. He greatly inter- 
ested himself in the local Volunteers and joined in 
their cricket and other amusements, and it was mainly 
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for tlieir instruction tluit he broiiglii out liis first 
publication, the result of his practical study of’ Ihe 
theatre of war in Virginia, cntiik'd ^ The Campaign o!' 
Fredcricksbiirg, a Tactical Study for Ofk'crs/ 

'This campaign,’ he writes in the Prefaces ‘ has 
been selected, amongst other reasons, as ha\ ing bt*en 
fought by two armies very largely composcai oi‘ un- 
professional soldiers. The lessons it Icac'hes, ihe 
shortcomings it reveals, are likely, thcreibns to be of* 
exceptional interest and value to that (‘lass ot‘orticers to 
whose consideration 1 venture to recoinniend them.' 

But it was much more than a tactical study, and 
appealed to a far wider ciirle of* readers than the \k)lun- 
teers, ibr it threw a new and brilliant light, on ihe 
importance of strategy, whi(*h (aime as a re\ elation to 
many a })rofcssional soldier. 

The year 1 88(> was a memorable one ibr I leiuha'son, 
for it brought him his promotion and the promised 
brevet majority. Thus, his thirty-second birthday, 
June 22, found him a field officer and an author, 
whose first work had met with nuirked success, tlu‘ 
little book having attracted so much favourahli; 
notice, that it sold at a rate which was (juite satis- 
factory to the author. 

Encouraged by the results of his first essay i!i 
literature, tienderson plunged yet deeper into work 
and study, and next turned his attention to the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870, from which he deducted 
those lessons which he afterwards taught with so 
much advantage to the students at the StalF 
College. 
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Henderson had been able to study the details of 
the American War of Secession from the original 
records written in his own language, but the most 
authentic accounts of the Franco-Prussian were 
written in German — of which Henderson had a very 
superficial knowledge — he therefore set himself to 
learn the German language tliat he might not have 
to depend upon translations in his study of the war. 
This is but one example of the thoroughness which 
characterised all liis undertakings. 

The battle of Spicheren was his first study, and 
again he had the instruction of tlie Volunteers in 
mind. ‘ A consideration of the battle will prove of 
use to those who are interested in the land defence of 
England, ibr the ground over which it was fought is 
in many respects similar to the range of heights which 
intervene between London and the Channel. There 
are the same steep hill-sides covered, as is often the 
case in Kent and Surrey, with woods and witli the 
same open plateaux and deep gullies behind the crest. 
Volunteer officers whose brigades and regiments have 
been detailed in case of invasion to occupy portions 
of this line, will do well to study the manner in which 
the Spicheren position was defended and attacked.’ 

The study was a masterly one, but it involved 
intense application. ‘Spicheren,’ Henderson writes 
in 1887, ' is getting on but slowly. I have a mass of 
material wliich has to be unravelled and put into 
order and decent English — not an easy job, especially 
xvhen the military problems have to be solved as well. 

I cannot say I work with lightning rapidity ; it is 
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hammer, hammer, hammer, and at present chaos 
reigns supreme.’ 

The main lessons wliich Tlcnderson sought lo 
teach in this most instructive work were the absolute 
necessity for initiative, and the reacij' acceptance of 
responsibility by even fclie most subordinate oOicers, 
the discipline of self-reliance and tlie fact that self- 
reliance could only be gained by the most carei'ul 
education and training. 

This was no new theory— General Gneisenau, one 
of the greatest of Prussian leaders, had reeogniscai 
its truth as early as 1814. ‘ What he eujoined,’ 

Henderson tells us, "was that when a, subordinate 
commander had an opportunity of iiirlhering the 
general plan of attack, and wlicn, were time to be 
lost in waiting or sending for orders, the opporlunil y 
might escape, he was to aet without delay. Sinh 
too were the orders of Wellington. But whcai the 
rifle and breech-loader came to be employed, it was 
not at first understood that a deeper zone of fire and 
a wider front had so increased the difficulties of 
command, and occasioned so much delay in trans- 
mitting orders, that the same latitude which had 
hitherto been allowed to the leaders of advanced 
guards and other detachments, must now be graiiicd 
to the leaders of the fighting line. 

‘A strong spirit of initiative, correct and deep- 
rooted instinct and unity of action are the qualities 
which are essential for the successful leading of tlic 
lighting line ; and these are created by sound general 
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principles “ being engrafted into the flesh and blood*'’ 
thereby securing intelligent decision ; by a careiiil 
training of the capacity for independent action ; by 
the uniform tactical education of the officers, and by 
the constant practice of battle exercises.’ 

To the Prussian army von Moltke had given this 
uniform training. The French army were without 
it. To quote Henderson again : — ' The Emperor 
and his councillors relied on the experience of the 
army, although gained under obsolete conditions ; 
on its courage and warlike aptitude ; but they tauglit 
it nothing. The nation blindly believing in the in- 
vincibility of its arms, and ignorant of the causes of 
success and defeat in war, acquiesced in this neglect ; 
and in the lioiir of trial, the army, although con- 
spicuous as ever for gallantry and devotion on the 
fleld of battle, proved unable to arrest the victorious 
march of a well-trained enemy. 

' At no single point did the Prussians show them- 
selves superior in courage or hardihood to tlicir 
opponents. Put they did not, like their opponents, 
3’ely on natural attributes or martial spirit alone. 
Officers and men had received the highest training, 
both of mind and body, that was possible in peace. 
It was this training which turned the scale.’ 

Is not the very same lesson being now repeated 
in Manchuria? The Russians, who considered tliem- 
sclves invincible, trusting to their numbers aud their 
prestige, liave been beaten in every instance by the 
carefully trained Japanese. 
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Surely these two examples of Uk‘ fuiilily of 
mimbers and courage without training should he 
warning sufheiently clear to rouse tlu‘ British puhlic 
to the advisability of taking a real practical inlensl 
in their army, and should prevent their v;;iiting until 
some terrible erisis opens their eyes to the fact that 
the most disastrous consequences must result to us, 
as to other nations, from the fatal polit*y oi' delaying 
to prepare for war until war is about, to he dtabired. 

We have hitherto been saved from the horrors of 
invasion by possessing a navy superior to that, of every 
other country to protect our sea-girt islands, and we 
have therefore been spared the burden of c‘ons(‘ripiioiL 
Eut our most important and valuable possessioii 
India — now places us in the position ol‘ a C'onlinental 
Power. No navy can save us from imasioii in that 
quarter : India must be defended by an army, and !)y 
a numerous and well-trained army, such an army as 
we can never hope to possess unless the manlmod of 
this country is willing to undergo a carefully con- 
sidered course of physical training and tuition in the 
use of the rifle. 

To return to the subject of my Memoir. 

Henderson appears to have been very despondent 
about his prospects in the army while lie was at 
(Tibraltar, to which station he was moved in I8H7, 
What he wanted, and what he felt himself best fitted 
for, was an appointment at Sandhurst. The prospect 
of obtaining such an appointment was one of the 
objects which acted as a spur to him in his literary 
endeavours, 
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He had not, however, to waitvery long. A few more 
months of Ordnance work, a spell of leave, and then 
the desired goal was reached, and in September 1889 he 
was sent to Sandhurst by Lord W olseley as Instructor 
in Tactics, J^Iilitary Administration, and Law. 

Henderson s fii'st book, ‘ The Campaign of 
Fredericksburg,’ which had been published anony- 
mously, had attracted I^ord Wolseley’s notice, and so 
soon as he found out who the author was, he interested 
himself in Henderson’s future. 

There is so much that is similar in the conditions 
of the early lives of ‘ Stonewall Jackson ’ and Hender- 
son, that much that the latter wrote of the former 
seems to me to be applicable to his own career, and 
one cannot help thinking that the feeling he ascribed 
to Jackson in like circumstances must have been the 
reflection of his own. Each had been through a 
campaign in which he had gained distinction : Jackson 
in Mexico, Henderson in Egypt. A period of garrison 
duty had to be gone through in each case before, to 
Jackson came the offer of the Professorship of Artillery 
Tactics at the Virginia JMilitary Institute, and to 
Henderson that of the Instructorship at Sandhurst, 
like ' Stonewall Jackson,’ - it was with the view of 
fitting himself for command ’ that Henderson accepted 
this post, and took up the congenial duty of teaching 
tactics to the cadets at the Iloyal Military College, 
a task for which his exhaustive study of Military 
History had so eminently fitted him. 

Henderson spent three most uscfnl years at Sand- 
hurst His tcacliing was not limited to lectures in 
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the (i'sssreoni. A pni(*tieal soltlier Ininsrir, hv fell 
that theory ajid pnudiec should p;o haud in liaiid, and 
lhat deinonslrations in the held wer(‘ U(‘t‘es'^nry to the 
perrect comprehension of his theorist iea! teaching’; 
ae(‘orclingly he ohfained pennission fo take ih(‘ eadt‘[s 
out skirniisliing and patrolling. Nor was Ildiderson 
content to be merely the instructor of' his pupils. As 
at school and witli liis regiment his geniality, his lo\(' 
of fun, his skill at and participation in games addtal 
much to his popularity, and exemplified t!u‘ fact that, 
it is possible to combine a fine intelUad, with an apti- 
tude for games retfuiring bodily strength and capa- 
city, while it proved the reality of his heli(‘f that, to 
the training of the intelltai by bard study shouhl Ik‘ 
added the training of the body !)y the pra(dice oi‘ 
whatever game or sport was condut‘i\'e to the pro- 
duction of a (pii(‘k eye and ready hand. 

Henderson seems thoroughly to have enjoyed his 
Sandhurst days. His oflieial work was (a)ng(mial 
and he had time for his literary studies. His n^puLa- 
tion as a writer on military subjects was now estab- 
lished, and in 1891 the third edition of ' Frederi(‘ks- 
burg’ was issued. Letters in the ‘ Times ' and essays 
in the 'Edinburgh Review’ from his pen appeaixal, 
and offers from publishers poured in upon hiim " I 
have more offers of articles than I can accepif \w 
writes ; ' the new " Military Magazine ” offers me a 
guinea a page for anything I like to write. This is 
cheering, but I shall stick to the “ Edinburgh.” The 
worst of it is that it is such hard work.’ 

Work seems at this time to have become rather a 
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trouble to him, and it is now apparent that even at 
that early date his health had begun to suffer. But, 
notwithstanding this, and the extraneous labour 
which circumstances forced upon him, and to which 
he applied the same zeal and conscientiousness that 
made all his work so valuable, he gave a proportion 
of his time and thoughts to his great book ' Stone- 
wall Jackson and the American Civil War,’ It was 
a labour of love, and remains a monument of his 
industry and originality. Begun in 1890, it was not 
published for eight years, years which were even fuller 
than those which had preceded them, for the end of 
1892 saw Henderson transferred from Sandhurst to 
the Staff College as Professor of Alilitary Art and 
History. 

The change was welcomed by Henderson because 
the new appointment gave him the opportunity of 
impressing his ideas more directly on those for whom 
the immediate future, in the event of war, might have 
in store great responsibilities. 

At Sandhurst, Henderson s usefulness was limited; 
the utmost he could do was the influencing young 
minds, fresh from public schools, by turning their 
thoughts to the serious study of their profession. 
But, at the Staff College, he had as pupils the best 
brains of the army, requiring no incentive to study, 
but prepared to absorb eagerly the knowledge which 
he was so fitted to impart, and only too anxious for 
the opportunity which would enable them to prove 
they could bear the test of service in the field. 

As at Sandhurst, so at the Staff College, Hender- 
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soil inirodueed original inelhods ol teaching. He 
added largely to the practical oul-of-door work, and 
in his personally conducted tours to tlu‘ l)aitldields 
of the campaigns upon which he had hccn kaiuring, 
his intimate knowledge of the ground and his spkaidid 
memory for detail enabled him to dt'serihe to his 
auditors what actually took place, with a realistii* 
distinctness which created a lasting impression on 
their minds. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Hildyard, who 
was Commandant of the Stall* College during the 
greater part of Henderson’s professorsliip, has (*on- 
tributed an appreciative aeeoimt of the maimer in 
which he carried on his duties at the College, whi(*h 
is interesting and valuable, as the deliberate opinion 
of the man best able to describe his life at this times 
and to judge of the merit of his work. Sir Henry 
writes It may be safely said that no period of his 
career was fraught with greater advantages than the 
seven years between December 1892 and December 
1809, when he occupied the post of Professor at 
Staff College, The importance of this position, as 
affording unparalleled opportunities for iuHueneing 
the officers placed in his charge for instruction in 
military art, was fully recognised by Colonel ilemler- 
son. From the moment of his taking over the 
duties till the day he left the College, he dcvotcai 
himself to them with the closest application and 
most complete single-mindedness. The spirit in 
which he conceived those duties was one that may 
well serve as an example to those who follow him. 
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He considered that his mission was not restricted to 
the mere teaching of the subjects that entered into 
his curriculum, but extended to the extraction from 
those subjects of every lesson that should go to the 
making of an efficient commander in the field, and to 
its complete assimilation by the officers under his 
instruction. If any testimonial were necessary to the 
success of the system adopted by him, it is to be 
found strikingly recorded in the exploits of many 
of the column commanders in the late war, who 
graduated under Colonel Henderson at the Staff 
College. The amount of work lie got through was 
enormous: tlie preparation and delivery of most 
carefully tliought-out lectures on Military History,” 
from which were drawn valuable lessons on every 
aspect of strategy and tactics. Whole days were 
spent on the ground working out and criticising 
tactical schemes. No pi’actical point, whetlier in 
connection with the tactical use of ground, the aspect 
of fire, or the framing and conveyance of orders, 
being ignored. In all these exercises, whether in the 
lecture-hall or in the field, the extraordinary qualifica- 
tions of Colonel Henderson as an instructor were 
equally conspicuous. He showed great clearness of 
thought and perccj)tion, simplicity and correctness of 
demonstration, a practical mind that discarded at 
once methods impracticable in war, and untiring 
industry and patience. 

‘There was yet another way in which Colonel 
Henderson made the influence of his sound views and 
profound knowledge of military operations felt, and 
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this was in the ()1)serva lions made by him on the 
inililary iiieiuoirs written by olbeers on past eaim 
paigns, and on subjeels of imperial mililary inUavsL 
'there was no paper, lu)wev(‘r crude, wliereiii he did 
not notice points for eneouran’ement towards reiue\eil 
eflort; so there was no paper, however complete, to 
whicli his practical and welbtlK>ughi-out remarks did 
not add value. To him it was a labour of h\i\ and 
each memoir, good or indiilerent, re(‘eiv(‘d the same 
measure of attention from him ; it was, nc'vcadheltNs, 
a very severe labour, gone through with indomitable 
perseverance and pluck which always charaettaised 
him. 

‘ There is one more aspect of Colcnn^l 1 leruk'rsoids 
influence while at the Staff College which must n(»t 
be left without mcntion-dbr it was a most important 
one—his hours of recreation, rare and (‘urtaikai as 
they were, he loved best to spend at tlie tkdiegca 
talking over, with the many who were anxious to 
discuss them, disputed points raised by the latest 
lecture, or the most recent work on military literaiina*. 
And it would be diliicult now to say where most was 
really learned by the officers anxious to acapiire know- 
ledge in the military art—in the lecturediall or ifi the 
ante-room of the Staff College Mess.’ 

It is a pleasing picture which General Hildyard has 
placed before us. Henderson by the ante-room fire- 
side pouring out the rich treasures of his welbstoekecl 
mind in familiar converse, ready to receive suggestions 
from the veriest tiro in strategy, with no parade of 
superior knowledge, never tedious, never didactic, 
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entering into the difficulties of each and all, and by 
his own enthusiasm carrying with him his listeners, 
who, while intensely interested, remained wholly un- 
conscious of being instructed. 

It was at this time that I became acquainted with 
Henderson. The various military societies throughout 
the country were glad to secure the services of so 
interesting and instructive a lecturer, and in response 
to the invitation of tlie Dublin Military Society he 
came over to Ireland in 1897 to lecture on Wellington, 
when I had the pleasure of receiving him at the Royal 
Hospital. 

Soon, like all others with whom he came in contact, 
I succumbed to the spell of Henderson’s most fasci- 
nating personality. The lecture that he delivered in 
Dublin is included in the pages of this book, and all 
who read it will be able to realise the pleasure with 
which his audience listened to him. 

Henderson’s success as a lecturer was great. Gifted 
with a finely modulated voice, and an easy but 
impressive delivery, his cheery pleasant manner of 
speaking, absolutely free from any symptom of 
pedantry or attempt at forced eloquence, added charm 
to the intellectual appreciation with which an intelli- 
gent audience listened to his lectures. His style was 
simple and clear ; he marshalled his facts with ease, 
and enforced them with a wealth of illustration 
drawn from his wide reading, and from those facts 
he deduced with impressive directness the lessons 
he wished to convey. 

Henderson’s great work, ‘ Stonewall Jackson and 

b 
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tlie i\iiu‘ricu!i Ci\il \Vin\' puhliNhec! in IH'JS, vnis on 
rather (liilerenland wider lines than his p]v\ itnis honks, 
which had been written for a liinikMl ela^s, and were 
intended for professional insirudioa. ‘ Fred(*rieks- 
Imrg’and ‘Spieheren" were merely studies oi' eani- 
paigns, although tliey eonlaim espeeially tlie idnuer, 
some pleasant reading for llie amateur, toiuRes ot 
portraiture, and pictures of scenery, sidlitieuily vivid to 
show the effect of the physical features of tlu‘ country, 
or the movements of the troops engaged. 

But in ‘ Stonewall Jaeksou' Henderson gives an 
elaborate and deliglitful study of character, drawn 
with a loving insight born of intense sympathy. As 
a biography it is a model, and as suc*h it may he ivnd 
with pleasure by those for whom tlie details oi' the (cam- 
paign may not have any great interest. The amount 
of work put into it must have been stupendous, l)ut 
the object which the autlior had in view, to it‘a.(‘h the 
nation generally to understand the supreme import- 
ance of a knowledge of strategy, sustained him in his 
arduous task throughout the eight years he gave to it.* 

^ In Ms Preface to tMs interesting^ book, Henderson writ(‘s : 

^ Strategy is a science wMch repays llie student, even if he lias 
no direct concern with military affairs ; for not only does a euinprt'- 
liension of its inimitable principles add a new interest to tiu* 
records of stirring limes and great achievements, but it makes him 
a more useful citizen. 

^In free countries like Great Britain, her colonies, and thc‘ 
United States, the weight of the intelligent opinion, in all mat tins 
of moment, generally turns the scale; and if it were gtaMjrallv 
understood that, in regular warfare, success depeivds on some think 
more than the capacity for handling troops in battle, many 
reaching mistakes might be avoided. The campaigns of the Civil 
War show how much may be achieved, even with relatively feel)le 
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We are told how Jackson applied himself day by 
day to the details of his profession, and how he read 
and re-read the history of the campaigns undertaken 
by the acknowledged Masters of the Art of War; 
how when Jackson, in his turn, became engaged in 
war himself, all the knowledge thus gained, in the 
seclusion of the study, was brought to bear upon the 
problems he was called upon to solve, and how he 
was guided by the consideration of what these great 
masters had done under similar conditions. 

Having seen the effect that Captain Mahan s works 
had produced in modifying the naval policy of the 
British nation, Henderson, I quite believe, hoped that 
his own writings might exert the same influence 
on its military policy. JMy earnest desire is that his 
hope may yet be realised. 

No sooner had Henderson finished and published 
‘Stonewall Jackson’ than he turned again to the 
lessons of the war of 1870, and in the ' Battle of‘ 
Woerth’ he gave to the world yet another of his 
enlightening studies. It appeared in 1899 and com- 
mended itself to the military reader. But Jrom tlie 


means, by men who have both studied strategy and have the 
cliaracter necessary for its successful practice ; and tliey also show, 
not a whit less forcibly, what awful sacrifices may be exacted from 
a nation ignorant that such a science exists. Flow sddom do n'c 
hear a knowledge of strategy I'cfcrred to as au indis|K‘usa!)lc 
acquirement in those who aspire to command ? flow often is it 
repeated, although in so doing the speaki*r.s betray their own 
shortcomings, that strategy is a me.re matter of connnon -sense ? 
Yet the plain truth is that strategy is not only tiu: di^terniining 
factor in civilised w'arfarc, but that, in order to apply its principles, 
the soundest common-sense must be most carefully trained.’ 
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study of tlio ilicory of wiir, soFiici’s were uow called 
to the pra(‘li(‘e of its i;'riiu reality, for in this year 
l)e,i»'an the slru^i»;u;k‘ in South Africa, aiid tlu^ nation 
was fonaal to uiak<‘ an eilbrt. siudt as liad not been 
called for sin(*e tlu^ ben’innin^q; of the (‘eniury. 

Unprepared as we were, and with the theatre of 
war six thousand miles from our shores, tlie (‘ampaigii 
began most unfavourably for us, and it soon heeame 
apparent that the task before us was a far harder one 
than had been realised, cx(‘ept by a vtay few. 

For some time before war was deedared, 1 had 
given a considerable amount of thought to the 
probability of an outbreak of hostilities in South 
Africa, and to the measures whicdi sliould he adopted 
to meet such an outbreak. AVhile still thinking over 
this problem, I read ^Stonewall Jackson,' and was 
much struck with tlic extraordinary eOcci which 
strategy— whether Lee s or Jacksons- had upon the 
campaign in Virginia, and also with the result, ot 
Jackson’s swift and nnexpeeted movements, as 
described by HendersonJ 

^ "He knew the effect Ms sudden appearances and disappearaiu'cs 
would have on the moral of the Federal (xenerals, ami he* relied as 
much on upsetting the mental equilibrium of his opponenls as in 
concentrating against them superior numbers. Nor was his vk‘w 
confined to the field of battle and his immediate adversary. It 
, embraced the whole theatre of war. The motive powtT which 
ruled the enemy’s politics as well as his armies was always his rt‘al 
objective. From the very first he recognised the weakness of the 
Federal position—the anxiety with which the President and the 
people regarded Washington— and on this anxiety he tradi‘.d. 
Every blow struck in the Valley campaign from Kemstownto Cross 
Keys was struck at Lincoln and his Cabinet ; every movement 
including the advance against Pope on Cedar Run, was calculated 
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Bearing all this in mind, when appointed to the 
chief command of the Army in South Africa, 1 
determined that the wisest thing to do, both from 
a military and political point of view, was to march 
on the capitals of the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal, and so to break up their combination. 

It will be seen from this what a high opinion 
I had formed of Henderson’s abilities. I was con- 
vinced that he was well fitted for Staff employ in tlic 
field, and that, given the opportunity, he would be 
able to turn his knowledge to practical account — I 
therefore applied for his services. My request was 
granted, with the result that Henderson accompanied 
me to South Africa, and, on my taking over the 
command in January 1900, 1 appointed him Director 
of Intelligence. He threw himself into his work 
with his usual energy, and did much to reorganise 
and extend this most important department. 

We were sadly in want of maps. Of the Orange 
Free State there were none, but, during the short 
time we were in Cape Town, Henderson managed to 
get skeleton maps prepared of the several districts, 
which proved of the greatest use to me. 

As regards maps of the Transvaal we were more 
fortunate, for Henderson discovered, lying in the Post 
Office, several hundred of that province, which had 


with reference to the effect it would produce in the Fedcnil 
Councils ; and if he consistently advo(mted invasion, it was not 
because Virginia would be relieved of the enemy’s presence, but 
because treaties of peace are only signed within sight of the ho:4ile 
capital .’ — Stotiewall Jachoiij vol. ii. p. 697. 
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hivn prqKin'd !)y ilu* 1’nius\aal Iu‘\i‘!u:r .\uihoiities, 
uiKliT the MiperiiUeiukaiee of ii }Jr. Jrppe. 'Flic 
priniiii<^‘ ui‘ the maps had heeii doiie iii Austria,, and 
they had qniU‘ reetadl) arrived in ('apt' Town. 
When the advanec into tlu* I'ransvaal he^an, these 
maps were of ilie utmost st'rviee. 

Si!ie(‘ his death it has heinime evident llial Hen- 
derson knew himself to in^ \n a bad stale of health 
when he was ofiered this a[)poinlnu*nl at tluwstsal of 
war, and that he ev<m lu'silattal about aecs'pting ii, 
for he wrote fnnn Cape Town : ‘ It was far heller 
to accept I couhi not have stoiul waking np every 
morning and thinking that I was one of the lew 
soldiers who were doing noihiitg for the (smiilry : I 
sliould nevuir have felt like a man againf 

In February Henderson aecanupafiied tlK‘ Army 
Headquarters to the iModder Uiver, and with the 
nearer approach to tlie enemy his Umnghts naturally 
turned to the fate that might be in st.ore tor him. 
‘I went to Holy Communion just btdbn* starlingf 
he writes, ‘and I hope 1 shall get aiudhcr chance 
before we meet the enemy : but even if I doifi 
I feel quite cheery about everything. (Jod has been 
very good to us—to me espceially-^-and whalevc^r is 
to be it is all right. I hope He will help me to do 
my duty.’ 

In this calm trustful spirit Henderson reached the 
Modder Eiver camp, and there ‘ his boys ’ of the Staff 
College came to him at all hours, eager to discuss 
those actual problems of war which they had so often 
studied in theory, glad of the chance given them of 
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referring tlieir doubts and difficulties to the instructor 
the influence of whose teaching they still felt. Good 
it was for them to be associated at such a time with 
one whose counsel was sure to be wise, and whose 
example they could not do better than follow. 

For a few days longer Henderson continued in 
the field ; he witnessed the move from the Modder, 
but he did not get far himself, for he completely 
broke down and had to leave for Cape Town before 
we reached Paardeberg. 

It was an intense disappointment to Henderson 
(as it was to me) that he should have to abandon the 
work which he liad begun with such marked success. 
In referring to this unhappy necessity in a letter 
written a few weeks later, he showed a manly resigna- 
tion and a trust in God that is most touching. ^ 1 
have got over my disappointment at not being up at 
Cronje’s surrender, and I feel that wliatever is, or what- 
ever wiU be, even if it is to go home invalided, is l)est' 

Henderson arrived in England greatly shattered 
in health, and it was not until the following August 
that he was sufficiently recovered to undertake fresh 
duties. He was then appointed to write the official 
history of the war, a work for which he was eminently 
fitted, and it is indeed a misfortune that he did not 
live to accomplish it 

In the autumn of 1901 Henderson went back 
to South Africa to review the battlefields and 
study that part of the country which he had not seen. 
He travelled rapidly from place to place and worked 
incessantly. It aM proved too much for him; his 
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health again broke down, and in Fc1)n!ary 1!){)2 !ie 
returned to England. 

For a short time after his arrival Hcndi“rson im- 
proved in health and applied himself with his wonted 
zeal to the work in himd. lie laboured eontinually 
until the end of 1902, when it beeame only too 
evident that he had overbixed his strength, and that he 
could not, in his weakened state, get through an English 
winter. He was, therefore, ordered to Egy[)t, where he 
continued to work almost to the last day oi’ his life. 

Towards the end of February Henderson look a 
turn for the worse, and the end came at ,\ssouau on 
March 5, 1903. 

The affectionate tributes to Henderson’s nieinorv 
by his many friends iue a testimony to his [iure and 
stainless character. Blessed with a cheei-ful lemiH'ra- 
ment, he brightened the lives of all with M’hom he 
was associated, and his letters display a spirit ot 
playful tenderness towards those whom he loved, 
which is most attractive. Generous and though I ful 
for others, he took no thought for himself, .and only 
valued money for what it might have enabled him to 
do for those who needed his help. 

The influence of such a man must bear good fruit, 
and the more widely his writings are read, and the 
more closely his teachings are followed, the more 
successful will be our would-be commander and the 
better it will be for England when again she is forest'd 
to go to war. 

ROBEETS, f.m. 

1905. 
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(Ft 0771 the ' E7ic7jcloprt7dia Brita7t7iica ' Suj^idemnU 1902) 

It is not easy to detenuinc whether industrial progi'css, im- 
proved organisaiion, tlie spread of education, or mechanical 
inventions, have wrought the greatest change in the military art. 

War is first and foremost a matter of movement ; and as 
such it has been considerably aliected by the multiplication 
of good roads, the introduction of steam transport, and by 
the ease with which draught animals can be collected. In the 
second place war is a matter of supply ; and the large area 
of cultivation, the increase of live sto(‘k, the vast trade in 
provisions, pouring the foodstuffs of one continent into another, 
have done much to lighten the inevitable difllculties of a 
campaign. In the third place war is a matter of destruction ; 
and while the weapons of armies have become more perfect 
and more durable, the modern substitutes for gunpowder have 
added largely to their destructive capmaiy. Fourthly, war 
is not mendy a blind struggle between mobs of individuals, 
without guidance or coherence, but a conflict, of well-orgaiiiscd 
masses, moving with a view to intelligent co-operaiion, acting 
under the impulse of a single will, and directed against a 
definite objective. These masses, however, are seldom so 
closely concentrated that the impulse winch sets them In 
motion can be proinptly and easily <'ommimicated to each, 
nor can the right ol}jective be selected without some knowledge 
of the enemy’s strength and dispositions. Means of inter- 
communication, therefore, as well as methods of observation, 
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are of great import nnee ; and \uth the telegiaph, the lelepbonp, 
visual signalling, balloons, and iinpnued li(‘!d glasM's, the 
armiesof tO“daj,sa far as regards the inaintenaia’e of eoina-etiou 
between dillerenl bodies of troops, and the tlitrosion, if iiui 
the acquiring, of infonuation, ixvv at a gn'at ad\ant:ige com- 
pared with those of the middle of the tiineteenlh centurv. 

War, then, in sonu‘ ri‘speets, has been made nnub simpler. 
Armies are easier to move, to feed, and manfianna But 
in other respects this very simplicity has made flu* <’onduct uf 
a Cixmpaign more ditlicult. Not only is the ■vuMpon \melckd 
by the general less (dimisy and more de,ully than heretofore, 
less fragile and better balaueeil, but it acts with gn‘ater 
rapidity and has a far wider scope. In a strcnig and skilful 
hand it may he irresistihh' : in the grasp {)f a lujvice it is 
worse than useless. 

In former times, when war w’as a much slower pnu’esN, 
and armies wore less highly trained, mistakes at the outset 
were not necessarily fatal. IbidiT mod<‘rn eondifi<ms the 
inexperienced commander will not he gi-anted tiiui* in which 
to correct his deficiencies and give himself and Ids Inujps the 
needful practice. The idea of forging generals a!ui soldiers 
under the hammer of war disappeared with the advent of 
nhe nation in arms.’ It is not too much to say tliat vwvy 
state in Europe, except Great Britjun, can emplov the whole 
of its resources, physicid, material, and intellectual, at the 
outset. Military organisation has become a M‘ieiu‘(\ most 
carefully studied, both by statesmen and sohliers. It,s prin- 
ciples, as a general rule, have been so thoroughly appliiil, 
that the moment war is decided the manhood of the country 
stands ready, armed, organised, and trainal io xMhul fim 
frontier. The lessons of history have not Ijetm neglech*d. 
Previous to 1870, in one kingdom only was it recognised that 
intellect and education play a more prominent part in war 
than stamina and courage. Taught by the dire disashu's of 
1806, Prussia set herself to discover the surest means of 
escaping humiliation for the future. The shrewdeit of her 
sons undertook the task. The nature of war was analysed 
until the secrets of success and failux’e were laid bare ; and on 
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these investigations a system of organisation and of training 
was built up which, not only from a military, but from a 
political, and even an economical point of view, is the most 
striking product of the nineteenth century. The keynote of 
this system is that the best brains in the state shall be at 
the service of the war lord. None, therefore, but competent 
soldiers are entrusted with the responsibility of command, and 
the education of the officer is as thorough, as systematic, and 
as uniform as the education of the lawyer, the diplomatist, 
and the doctor. In all ages the power of intellect has asserted 
itself in war. It was not courage and experience only that 
made Hannibal, Alexander, and Ciesar the greatest names of 
antiquity. Napoleon, Wellington, and the Archduke Charles 
were certainly the best educated soldiers of their time ; while 
Lee, Jackson, and Sherman probably knew more of war 
before they made it than anyone else in the United States. 

But it was not until 1866 and 1870 that the prepon- 
derating influence of the trained mind was made manifest. 
Other wars had shown the value of an educated general, these 
showed the value of an educated army. It is true that Moltke, 
in mental power and in knowledge, was in no wise inferior to 
the great captains who preceded him ; but the remarkable 
point of his campaigns is that so many capable generals had 
never before been gathered together under one flag. No 
campaigns have been submitted to such searching criticism. 
Never have mistakes been more sedulously sought for or more 
frankly exposed. And yet, compared with the mistakes of 
other campaigns, even with that of 1815, where hardly a 
superior officer on either side had not seen more battles than 
Moltke and his comrades had seen field days, they were 
astonishingly few. It is not to be denied that the foes of 
Prussia were hardly worthy of her steel. Yet it may be 
doubled whether either Austria or France ever put two finer 
armies into the field than the army of Bohemia in 1866 and 
the army of the Rhine in 1870. Even their generals of divisions 
and brigades had more actual experience than those who led 
the German army corps. Compared with the German rank 
and file, a grciit part of their iion-commissioned officers and 
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men were veterans, and veterans who had svvn muvh sciaice. 
Their chief officers were practically familiar wilh t I k* methods 
of moving, supplying, and mamrinring large masses of troops; 
their marshals were valiant and succa'ssful soldiers. And yet 
the history of modern warfare records no dcilniis so swift, and 
so complete as those of Kdniggriii/, and Fedan. The great 
host of Austria wiis shattered to fragments in senen weeks; 
the French Imperial army was destroyed in st'ven neeks and 
three days; and to all intent and purpose the resistance they 
had offered was not much more effective tlian that of a 
respectable militia. But both the Austrian and the lu'eneh 
armies were organised and trained under th<.‘ old system. 
Courage, experience, and professional pride they poss(\ssecl 
in abundance. Man for man, in all virile (pmlities, neitlior 
, officers nor men were inferior to their foes. But on(‘ tiling 
their generals lacked, and that was education for war. Strat.egy 
was almost a sealed book to them; organisation a matter of 
secondary importance. It was no part of tludr duty, tiny 
declared, to train the judgment of their subordinates ; they 
were soldiers, and not pedagogues. Knowledge^ of foreign 
armies and their methods they considered useless, and of war 
prepared and conducted on ^business principles' t.hcy had 
never even dreamt. 

The study of war had done far more for I'russia than 
educating its soldiers and producing a sound system of organi- 
sation. It had led to the establishment of a sound systmn of 
command ; and this system proved a marvellous iustrmnenl in 
the hands of a great leader. It was based on the recognition 
of three facts ; first, that an army cannot be eflbctivijiy (con- 
trolled by direct orders from headquarters; second, that ilie 
man on the spot is the best judge of the situation ; and 
third, that intelligent co-operation is of infinitely more value 
than mechanical obedience. To explain more fully. In mili- 
tary operations space, time, and opportunity are dcmiinanl 
factors. For many reasons an army in the field can never ])e 
closely concentrated, and it is thus impossible for the com- 
mander to see everything for himself, to detect with his own eyes 
every blunder the enemy may commit, or to communicate his 
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orders in such good time that openings shall not be lost. Nor can 
he forecast and provide for every contingency, for it is generally 
the unexpected that happens ; the enemy's bluuders cannot be 
foreseen ; and events move with such rapidity that an order an 
hour old is often quite inapplicable to the situation. More- 
overj if those portions of the army unseen by the commander, 
and not in direct communication with him, were to await his 
orders before acting, not only would opportunities be allowed 
to pass, but other portions of the army, at critical moments, 
might be left without support. It was understood, therefore, 
in the Prussian armies of 186() and 1870, that no order was to 
be blindly obeyed unless the superior who issued it was actually 
present, and therefore cognisant of the situation at the time it 
was received. If this was not the case, the recipic'ut was to use 
his own judgment, and act jis he believed his superior would 
have directed him to do had he b(‘en aware how matters stood. 
Again, officers not in direct communication with hcad({uarters 
were expected not only to watch for and to utilise, on their 
own initiative, all opportunities of furthering the plan of 
campaign or battle, but, without waiting tor instructions, to 
march to the thunder of the cannon, and render prompt assis- 
tance wherever it might be re(|uired. It was long before tlie 
system was cordially accepted, even in (xermany itself; and it 
has been fiercely (‘riticised. 

To soldiers whose one idea of command might be sum- 
marised ill the senltiiice, ‘ I order, you obey,' and in whos(‘ 
eyes unqualified and unthinking obedience was the first of 
virtues, the new teaching appeared subversive of all discipline 
and authority. If, they «said, subordinates arc to judge for 
themselves whether an order is to be executed or not ; if 
they are to hv encouraged to march, to attack, or to relrt‘at, 
on their own volition ; if, in a word, each of tlumi is to be 
considered an independent commander, the superior can neviT 
be certain, at any given moment, where his tniops are or 
what they are doing, and to manoeuvre them as a united whok? 
will be out of the <|nesiion. Was it likely, they aske<l, tliat a 
junior ofiicer left to himself would act as his superior would 
have directed him to act ha<l he himself been present ? Was it 
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mc!\ were veteran^, au;! who I:.! a ?i» :cli •.‘laire, 
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three days ; audio all intent anti pnrptec tla‘ re i^tniee fliey 
had offered was not iiraeh more el!eeii\t* In m -hat of a 
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armies were organised and trained nruit t the old "Vsleiii. 
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in abundance. Alan for mam in .all virih' pnalities, 
ofiiecrs nor men were inferior to their fo»'.. Bn! one umuf 
their generals lacked, and that whh edueafitm for w.-ir. Strategy 
W{is almost a sealed book to theni ; org mind ion a matter of 
secondary importance. It was no part i*f tlieir dtifu they 
declared, to train the judgment of their Nubonliu dt*s ; they 
were soldiers, and not pedagogui*v Knowi«'dge of haeign 
armies and their methods they eommleieti UM'lr^*^. and of war 
prepared and conducted on Mmsiness principles' they had 
never even dreamt. 

The study of war had <ione far more for IVie.sia than 
educating its soldiei-s and producing a sound syNtemof orgatm 
sation. It had led to the esiablislummt of a sound system of 
command ; and this system proved a marvellous instrument in 
the hands of a great leader. It was Iminl m\ the jveogmtkm 
of three facts: first, that an anny cannot In* effect i\ely con- 
trolled by direct orders from heiuhjuarters ; sismiid, tisHt the 
man on the spot is the best judge of tin* sihmtiiai ; and 
third, that intelligent co-operation is of infinitely more \aliit‘ 
than mechaincal obedience. To explain mort* fiilly. In mili- 
tary operations space, time, and opportunity tire iloiiiiuant 
factors. For many reasons an anny in the field enu nevi*r Ih^ 
closely concentrated, and it is thus impoMible for the c-ono 
mander to see everything for himself, to dekii willi liis tni n i•v^^ 
every blunder the enemy may commit, or to coimmmieatc bin 
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orders in siicli good time that openings shall not be lost. Nor can 
he forecast and provide for every contingency, for it is generally 
the unexpected that happens ; the enemy's blunders cannot be 
foreseen ; and events move with such rapidity that an order an 
hour old is often quite inapplicable to the situation. More- 
over, if those portions of the army unseen by the commander, 
and not in direct communication with him, were to await his 
orders belbre ac-ling, not only would opportunities be allowed 
to pass, but other portions of the army, at critical moments, 
might be left without support. It was understood, therefore, 
in the Prussian armies of 18()6* and 1870, that no order was to 
be blindly obeyed unless the superior who issued it was actually 
present, and therdbre cognisant of the situation at the time it 
was received. If this was not the case, the recipient was to use 
his own judgment, and act as he believed his superior would 
have directed him to do had he been aware how matters stood. 
Again, ofli(‘crs not in direct communication with headcpiarters 
were expeeb'd not only lo watch for and to utilise, on their 
own initiati\e, all opportunities of furthering the plan of 
campaign or battle, but, without waiting for instructions, to 
march to the thunder of the cannon, and I’ender prompt assis- 
tajice wherever it might he recpiired. It was long before the 
system was cordially acct‘pted, even in Germany itself; and it 
has been fiercely criticised. 

To soldiers whose one idea of command ought he sum- 
marised ill tluj sentence, ‘ I order, you obey,' and in wliose 
eyes uiK|ualilied and unthinking obedience was the first of 
virtues, tlu: new teaching appeared subversive of‘ all discipline 
and authority. If, they said, subordinates are to judge for 
themselves wlufther an order is lo be executed or not ; if 
they are to be encouraged to march, to attack, or to retreat, 
on their own volition; if, in a word, each of them is to be 
considered an independent <*ommander, the superior can never 
be certain, at any given moment, wluaxj Ins troops are or 
what they are doing, and to maiueuvre tliem as a united wiiole 
will iKi out of the <|u<\sfcion. Was it likely, they asked, that a 
junior otiicer left to iiiinsdf would act as his superior wotdd 
have dirt'cled him lo act Imd he himself been present ? Was it 
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not probable that he would hinder rather than tiirther the 

general plan ; and would not such untrammelled freedom lead 
to independent ventures, prolific perhaps of personal oh)r\, bui, 
absolutely destructive of the harmony of action ('sstadial to 
success? These dangers, however, had been loiese^ai, aiaf 
while they were recognised as real, they wen^ not consideiaal so 
inevitable as to forbid the encouragement of an imfeltered 
initiative, nor so formidable as to be insurmoim fable. T\w 
first step was to make a clear distinction bed ween ^ ordt'rs ' and 
‘instructions.’ An ‘ order’ was to be obeyed, iu'^ianlly and to 
the letter. ‘Instructions’ were an expression of tlu* eoiu- 
mander’s wishes, not to be carried oiiL unless they mani- 

festly practicable. But ‘orders,’ in the teehnic-al staise, veri‘ 
not to be issued except by an officer actually present with the 
body of troops concerned, and fully aware of the situalioii; 
otherwise ‘ instructions ’ only would be .sent. The sivond step 
was to train all officers to arrive at correct dtH*isioiis, and so to 
make certain, so far as possible, that subordinati's, wlien left to 
themselves, would act as their superiors wouhl wish tlmm to <hK 
The third step was to discourage to the utmost, the spirit 
of rash and selfish enterprise. 

In the German army of to-day the means eui[tloyed to 
ensure, so far as possible, correct decisions an% lirHf, a 
uniform training in handling troops. Eviay (Jerman oliit'er, 
practically speaking, is educated in the same .school and 
taught to adapt his action to tlie same principles. TIk* 
school is that of the General Staff The principle, s, few Iml. 
comprehensive, are those laid down by 11h‘ chief of sfaff; 
and they are disseminated through the army hy Ids assist ant h, 
the officers of the General Staff, whom he himself has 
educated. Each army corps and each <livisiim has its own 
chief of the staff, all of them replicas of their teacher; aial no 
general, so far as possible, is appointed even to tlu* command 
of a brigade unless be is thorouglily acquainted with liie (dlleial 
principles. Instruction is not necessarily givmi at Berlin. 
Every commander has not passed through Uie KriegsukHdemit* 
or served at headquarters. But at field exercises and mametn ren, 
at war games and stafl rides, the official primaples, i-spcciidlv 
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those concerned willi ‘ orders,’ are the groundwork of all 
criticism and the touchstone of every operation. The field 
exercises, too, arc arranged so as to afford constant practice, 
under competent instructors, in solving the problems which 
present themselves in war. The second means is a systematic 
encouragement, from the first moment an officer joins his 
regiment, of the spirit of initiative, of independent judgment, 
and self-reliance. Each has his definite responsibilities, and 
superiors are forbidden, in the most stringent terms, to entrench 
upon the prerogatives of their subordinates. The thii'd means is 
the enforcement of the strictest discipline, and the development 
of camaraderie in the highest sense. Despite the latitude that 
is accorded him, absolute and punctual obedience to the most 
trifling ‘order’ is exacted from the German officer; while 
devotion to duty, and self-sacrifice, exalted to the same level as 
personal honour, and inculcated as the loftiest sentiment by 
which the soldier can be inspired, arc trusted to counteract the 
tendencies of personal ambition. 

It may be remarked that Napoleon at St. Helena, in his 
criticisms of bis marshals, fretjuently made use of the significant 
expression that so-and-so failed ‘ because be did not understand 
my system.’ It is possif)le that Moltke, the real founder of tfie 
German system, took those words to heart. Be this as it may, 
he knew not only how to command an army, but bow to teach 
an army ; bow to form skilled leaders, strafegists, and tacticians, 
men who coidd plan, execute, and instruct ; and in tbisrespect 
be was far superior to Napoleon, or indeed to any general of 
modern limes. In 1866 the system was not quite perfected; 
but in 1870 there were few Gorman officers who were not 
tboronglily penetrated with the ideas of the chief of the staff; 
few who did not thoroughly nndemtand how to interpret and 
how to issue ‘ orders ’ and ‘ instructions.** 

Tfie benefit to the slate was enormous. It is true that 
the initiative of subordinates sometimes degesnerated into 
ret‘kless auchufity, and critics Iiave dilated on those rare in- 
stances with ludicrous persistence, forgetting the hundreds of 
otlua's wliere it was cxinx’ised to the !)eKt purpose, forgettitig 
the spirit of luuluai confidence that permeated the whole aruiv, 
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and forgetting, at the same time, the deplorahlr n'Milfs of 
centralisation in the armies tlu'v o\er{lir('w. It. is iiu’on- 
ceivable that any student of war, comparing tlu’ conduct of 
the German, the French, and the Austrian gcm>rals, should 
retain even the shadow of a prejudice in favour of blind oliedi- 
ence and limited responsibility. 

‘To what,'’ asks the ablest commentator on tiu' Fram’o- 
German war, ‘ did the (Germans owe thoir nninferruptod 
triumph? What was the cause of tlu‘ constant disasters (sf the 
French? What new system did the Gmanans put in prnctici*, 
and what are the elements of success of which tin* French wer»‘ 
bereft? The system is, so to speak, otHcial and aulhoritatnt‘ 
amongst the Germans. It is the initiative of the suhordniale 
leaders. This quality, which multiplies the strength of an 
army, the Germans have succei^ded in bringing to something 
near perfection. It is owing to this (juality that, in tlu* midst 
of varying events, the supreme command pursucfi its uninter- 
rupted career of victory, and succet'ded in ctint rolling, almost 
without a check, the iiitricat(‘ maehimaT of the most poHcrfiil 
army that the uineioenth century produced. In executing tht‘ 
orders of the supreme command, the siibonlin.aft* haulers im! 
only did over and over again more than was demaiuhxi of lht*m, 
but surpassed the liighesi expectations of tinir superiors, notiiblv 
at Sedan. It often happened that the faults, more or less in- 
evitable, of the higher authorities wt*re repaired liy their sub- 
ordinates, who thus won for them victories which I1m*v had 
notalways deserved. In a word, the Germans wviv indolited to 
the subordinate leaders that not a single fiu'ourable occnsitHi 
throughout the whoh? campaign was allowed to escape unutilised. 
The French, on the other hand, uev(*r (waai suspi*cied flu* 
existence of so powerful a factor ; ami it is for this reason that 
they met with disasters, even when victory, so to speak, belongeii 
to them by every rule of war. The faults am! omissions of the 
French subordinate leaders are to be aitribulixi the faFt^ 
conception of the rights and functions of command, fo tlie in- 
gi’ained habit of blind and inert obedience, based on a priiuiplt* 
which allowed no exception, and acting as a law, absolute and 
immutable, in all degrees of the military hit^riuThy. Ti» the 
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virile energy of the Germans they could oppose nothing but 
impetuous <;ourage. Compensation for the more powerful fire 
of the German artillery was found in the superior weapon of the 
French infantry. But to the intelligent, hardy, and even at 
times somewhat reckless, initiative of the German subordinate 
leaders, the French had nothing to oppose, in the grand as in 
the minor operations, but a deliberate inactivity, always await- 
ing an impulse from above. These were the real causes of the 
numerous reverses and the swift destruction of the valiant 
French army, and therein lies the true secret of German 
strength. Her foes of days to come will have to reckon seriously 
with this force, almost elementary in its manipulation, and 
prepare themselves in time to meet it. No well-organised army 
can afford to dispense with the initiative of the subordinate 
leaders, for it is the determining factor in modern war, and up 
to the present ii. has been monopolised by Germany.’ 

That the Prussian system should be imitated, and her army 
deprived of its monopoly of high efficiency, was naturally inevi- 
table. Every European state has to-day its staff college, its 
intelligen(‘e department, its schools of instruction, and its 
courses of field manceuvres and field firing. But that the full 
import of the Gorman system has been thoroughly realised is 
very doubtful. So far as the history of warfare since the fall of 
Paris can be regarded as evidence, the contrary appears to be 
the case. In many of the campaigns since 1870, brains and 
system can hardly be said to have played the leading part. 
Individual generals have made great names as strategists, as 
organisers, as leaders of men ; but want of foresight, inadequate 
preparation, contempt of the enemy and ignorance of his 
strength, violation of great principles, and indifferent training, 
both of the staff and of the troops, have been too often apparent. 
It is possible that the same faults and deficiencies will be con- 
spicuous in the twentieth century, unless a knowledge of the 
real nature of war is far more widely diffused than it is at 
present. It is not (|nite true that some tcixible catastrophe is 
required to bring home to a nation the vast importance of mili- 
tary efficiency, and to make dl men realise in what tliat 
efficiency consists. If Jena and Auerstadl made the Prussian 



army of 1870, and Sndan tho ImvikIi arniiv ol if to fht' 

writings of IVtalnm that, (iroai Britain o\u>h in laigc nuNiNiire 
the reform of her naval dcfieienci(N. Ills hull). mi an.i]\^b of Ihe 
nature of naval warfare, and his masterU elueidaf ion of tlu‘ 
great principles of success and tailnrt', ha\e piowd as elFeetuH' 
a tonic as the occupation of Berlin or ihe fall of Itaris. 

But before a new conception of war, such as is iiuohed in 
Moltke’s system, can take hold of the instimdsof a people there 
are many obstacles io lx* ovcTcome, Not the least is a \erv 
natural reluctanee t,o admit that any fortngn arm\ is in an\ way 
belter than their own, just. :is ()li\er (loldsmiih, tlu' loyal 
citizen of Jmndon, believed that ^Nature neua* t‘\lnhileii a, niort* 
magnitieent prospect than that stvn from ihe top of Ilanipsti'ad 
Hill.’ But ihe chief are the traditional ifjeas that intellectual 
capacity is of far less value in tlH‘tii‘ld than the nnlitaiy \ntnes, 
courage, endurance, and skill at arms, tiiat the pndilt-ms which 
cemfront the general are all to he sohed by Ihe t‘\f‘rcise of 
ordinary common-sense, and that war is a matter of siub sim- 
plicity that it is hardly worth s(‘rious sturly. In a lawu*r, a 
doctor, an engineer, in the malt's of an Ailmlic liner, tu' the 
officers of a baltlesiup, the public expects le» fmd a masfeiy of 
their profession, a proved capacity for conducting it, am! a 
knowledge that is np io date. Nor does tiu' oniiiiarv lumaii 
venture to’ interfere witli these acknowledged specialids. As 
regards the military art it is far otherwist*. SohhVis are nof 
acknowledged as sp«*cialists. Few Anglo-Saxons are not '.eerrf l\ 
convinced that wiiii some knowledge of drill they wonlti he 
most formkla!)le rivals to the oin<*ers of tlu' (lerman (Jeneral 
Staff, and many of the fiercest critics of tlu* prof-ssmual stjhiicr 
are in exactly the same aise as the Austrians of IHfjb and Urn 
French of 1870. They believe that, tliey piissess tlie mililarv 
virtues, that they are fearless, cool, iiiul n'soluft*, and they 
flatter themselves that they are fitted willi snilicient common- 
sense to eimble lliem to decide wisely and promptly in critical 
moments. Nor is it to be denied, especially in a nation tif 
sportsmen, whose familiarity with dangt'r breetls iitergy ami 
resolution, that so far they are perfectly right. I’ltey forge!, 
however, that common-semst*, to be a really m-tful gnitle to the 
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iudgincnt, niustbe iraiiied common-sense, fortified by knowledge 
and increased by practice, and they forget that encounters with 
the enemy are only incidents of a campaign. When they 
assume the form of pitched battles, they are undoubtedly the 
most important incidents. But unless the strategy is sound, 
unless the preliminary operations, such as the concentration on 
Ihe frontier, the measures for proiocting the communications, 
the arrangements for fortifying the bases, the marches, the 
reconnaissances, have beim devised and executed in such manner 
as to enable the troops to meet the enemy under the most 
favourable conditions; and unless, when the victory has been 
won, the movements of the army are so directed as to reap the 
fruits thereof, battles, even if successful, arc not likely to pro- 
duce (ledsive results. 

But wdt.h strategy — that is, the operations which lead 
up to baitl(‘, and those which follow battle — the ordinary 
military \irtnes are not directly concerned, or rather, are 
much less concerned than intellectiiai capacity and a wide 
knowledge of war. For instance, in the war of 1870, the head- 
ijuarle!\s were so far to ihe rear that neither Moltke nor his 
assis tints saw a shot fired before the day of Gravclotte, the 
sixth great battl(‘. It would seem, therefore, to have been 
perfectly immaterial whether the ollicers of the headquarters 
staff possessed a superabundance of the military virtues, or 
wlu‘ther they wviv absolutely without them. Yet the skill with 
whicli they planned the preliminaries was the foundation of the 
victories. Had not the general scheme ot operations been 
thoroughly sound, ihe judgment and initiative of the subordi- 
nate l(‘a<l(‘rs wouhl assuredly liave gone astray. But Moltke 
commit U‘d no mistake. Long before war had been declared 
every possible preparation had bet'ii made. And these included 
inuHi more tlian arrangements for rapid mobilisation, the 
assembly of superior numbers completely organised, and the 
esiabiislmu’ni of magazines. The enemy’s numbers, armaments, 
readiness, and efficiency laid been submitted to a most searching 
t'xatninalion. Kvi^ry po.s.sihle movement that might be made, 
liow(‘ver unliktly, had been foreseen, every possible danger that 
might arise, however remote, discussed and provided against. 
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The conccntmlion on the frontier so devisi'd thal no! only 
were the troops placed in the host position foi tMfher iinasiun 
or defence, blit the chance of e\('ii a small rmer^t' was hardlv 
possible. Moreover, when the campaign opened, alifiongh half 
a million of men had to lie supplied and maiuemred in a hosiih' 
country, and, as each victory brought about a fresli silieiiiin, 
fourteen army corps, every one of ilnan ns large as the arm v 
with whieli Wellington fought the battle of h)iiatn‘ Bras, had 
to be given a fresh direction, transferred to otht‘r roads and 
assigned a new objective; the Freneh were luwer tdfen-d a real 
opening from first to bust It is true tiiat ilu* (leruians were 
superior in numbers ; but if it be honu‘ in mind that exai'i in- 
formation was but seldom fort heoniing, that tlu' nuntaneiils of 
these huge masses depended on slight indications, and on in- 
ferences drawn from a knowledge of war, from a ktiow }edg<* of 
the enemy'’s leaders, and of the inthienee on those leaders of 
French public opinion, it will be e\id<-nt that ilie Mu-eessful 
result W!is tlie fruit of a sustained intelle<iual eilbi’t of' no 
ordinary kind. 

The popular idea that war is u mere matter of hrnt<* foree, 
redeemed only by valour and diseipline, is respoHsihk» tor a 
greater evil than the complaeeney of the amateur. It blinds 
i)oth the people and its representatives to tlunr houndim <hilies. 
War is something more than a mere outgrowth of polities. If 
is a political act, initiated and controll(‘d by the (JovemmeirU 
audit is an act of which the issues are far more munifthims 
than any other. And yet no branch of political science is le.> 
.studied among the Anglo-Saxon commimities. That olssfaelcs 
to a mastery of the .sul)jecl are very numerous it is idk* to deiiv. 
A youthful Hohenzollern can be tiuighi by a Moltke ; Irniii 
the sovereign people to a proper understanding of things 
military is a different matter. Moreov(‘r, it. is not easy to 
find instructors. There is no .siandanl work on war in tlu* 
English language, no volume of pennaneni value wliitb dt^als 
with the organisation, maintenance atul employment of armies 
from the point of viiiw of the statesiman ami the iitlmh 
History, as taught at the present day, includes an immense 
variety of subjects, but there k one subject wliicii it hm 
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sedulously slimmed, iind that subject is the defence of empires. 
Hardly any well-known political writer, except Spenser Wilkin- 
son, appears to have the least inkling that such knowledge 
should be part of the intellectual equipment of every educated 
man, and no great teaching body has yet endeavoured to supply 
the deficiency. So, in both Great Britain and the United 
States, organisation has been neglected, efficiency has been 
taken for granted, and the national resources have been either 
wasted or misused. Costly, ill-planned, and ill-conducted 
enterprises have been the inevitable result. 

It is not pretended that if military history were thoroughly 
studied all sbitesmen would become Moltkes, or that every 
citizen would be competent to set squadrons in the held. War 
is above all a practical art, and the application of theory to 
practice is not to be taught at a university or to be learned by 
those who have never rubbed shoulders with the men in the 
ranks. But if war were more generally and more thoroughly 
studied, the importance of oiganisation, of training, of education, 
and of readiness would be more generally appreciated ; abuses 
would no longer be regarded with lazy tolerance; efficiency 
would be something more than a political catchword, and 
soldiers would be given ample opportunities of becoming masters 
of every detoil of their profession. Nor is this all. A nation 
that understood something about war would hardly suffer the 
fantastic tricks which have been played so often by the best- 
meaning statesmen. And statesmen themselves would realise 
that when war is afoot their interference is worse than useless; 
that |)reparation for defence, whether by the multiplication of 
roads, the construction of railways, of arsenals, dockyards, 
fortresses, is not the smallest of their duties ; and, lastly, that 
so far as is possible diplomacy and strategy should keep step. 
Each one of tliese points is of far greater importance now than 
in the past. In tlie wai*s of the eighteenth centui'y, English 
(!abinets and Dutch deputies could direct strategical operations 
without bringing ruin on their respective countries. The armies 
of Austria in 1792-95, controlled as they were by the Aulic 
(kmncils, were tnore formidable in the field than those of the 
French Republic. In the campaigns of 1854? and 1859 the 
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plans of Ni*\\<‘asil(‘ and Napolt'on III. 'wojkod ou! !i> ;? MU't’t'ssfu] 
issue; and if Lini'olu and Slaidoiu hU Fe('r<-tar\ of War, 
imperilled the Union in ISdJU the\ saw tlio down fall of ifio 
Southern Confederacy in 1S()5. But in c\er\ com' aniateui' wa^ 
pitted against amateur, dlu' Dutch doputios wore liaidh l(‘^^ 
incapable of planning or appnning a sound plan of t*auip.ug!i 
than Louis XI\'. Uhc Aulic (’ouncil wa^ not moitM>f a marplot 
than the Coinmitlec of Fuhlic Safety, ^t‘\vca^ih' was nth a 
worse strategist than the Tsar Niclndas L Ntipt)loon III anti 
his advivscrs were (phte a match for fhi* ctmrtier goiu*rals a! 
Vienna; wliile Liiu^oln and Stanton w(>ro nt)f much mtirt* 
ignorant than dctferson l)a\is, Ulu‘ am.attnir, lu)wo\or, oau no 
longer expect ilie good fortune* to lu' pitted agniiiA hte-^ (tf a, 
capacity no higlua* than his own. ''rin* opiaatiitn^ of ( ’out litental 
armies will be directed by soMii'rs of e\pt>rienee wlmm training 
for w'ar has been incessaiiL and wlu) will ha\e at tlu-ir t’ommand 
troops in the iiighest stati* of (*irH‘U'ne\ and pi‘ep.ira.!ion. It 
is not. difiicull to imagine, under such eoiiddionN, with what 
condign punishment mistakes wall he \isited. Na[ioIeou HI., in 
185t), committed as many bhmder.s as la* did in iSU). But the 
Austrians had no AloUke to direct them; their aim\ c’orpN 
were commaiuhal by men who knew less of gemi-al hip than a 
Prussian major, and ilunr annanicnt was inferior. Had the\ 
been the Austrians of to-day, it is probable that flu* French 
and their allies would have been utterly defeated. And to etmie 
to more recent campaigns, w'hih* American olficers hav«‘ mh 
hesitated to declare that if llie Spaniards at Santiago Iiad been 
Germans or French, the invasion would !ia\e ended in di'^- 
astrouH failure, it is impos.sible to doubt. Hint bad the Boer*, of 
1899 possessed a staff of trained strategists, they would hau* 
shaken the British Empire to its fonndati<m>, d’hc true test 
of direction of war is the immljcr of mistakes. If they weri' 
numerous, although the enemy may not have bcmi skilful cmmglj 
to take advantage of them, the outhnik for tin* future under 
the same direction, but against a more practistii enemy, is 
anything but bright. 

As regards preparation for defence, liistory us wdfh 

numerous illustrations. The most conspicuous, perhaps, is tint 
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elaborate scries of fortifications which were constructed by Vaiibaii 
for the defence of France ; and there can be no question that 
Louis XIV., in creeling this mighty barrier against invasion, 
gnxe proof of statesmanlike foresight of no mean order. An 
instance less familiar, perhaps, but even more creditable to the 
brain whicli conceived it, was IVellingtoifs preparation of 
Portugal in 1809“! 1 . Not only did the impregnable stronghold 
of Torres Vedras, covering Lisbon, and securing for the sea- 
power an open door to the continent of Europe, rise as if by 
magic from the ejirlh, but the whole theatre ot war was so 
dealt ^vith that the defending army could operate wherever 
opportunity might offer. No less than twenty supply depots 
were esiablislied on different lines of advance. Fortifications 
protected the principal magazines. Bridges were restored and 
I'oads improved. Waterways were opened up, and flotillas 
organised ; and three auxiliary bases were formed on the 
shores of the Atlantic. Again, the famous ‘quadrilaterals’ of 
Jmmhardy and Rumelia have more than fulfilled the purpose 
for which they were constructed ; while both Austria and 
Turkey owe much to the fortresses which so long protected their 
vulnerable p()ini,s. Nor Inis the neglect of preparation failed 
to exert a powerful effect. Moltke has told us that the railway 
.system of Germany before 1870 had been developed without 
regard to strategietd considerations. Yet the fact remains that 
it was far belter adapted both for offence and defence than 
those of Austria and France ; and, at the same time, it can 
haixlly be denic*d that the unprovided state of the great French 
fortresses exercised an evil influence on Frencli strategy. Both 
IWelz aiid Strasburg were so far from forming strong pivots of 
mamxiuvres, and thus aiding the operations of the field armies, 
f.Iiai they rc(|nir<'d those armies for their protection ; and the 
retreat on which removed Bazaine’s army from the direct 

road to Paris and placed it out of touch with its supports, was 
mainly due to the unfinished outworks and deficient armament 
of die virgin city. Since 1870 it has been recognised that 
preparation of the theatre of war is one of the first duties of 
a Government, l^lvery frontier of continental Europe is covered 
by a chain of entrenched camps. The great arsenals are amply 
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fortified mid .strongly JL^a^^^on^d. Str;deL:\ lias .mn niiirli fo sav 
to new railways as trade; and Uu‘ lint's of eonnminic’atioiu 
’ivhetlier by water or by land, are adetjiiatt*l\ pioiorlctl from all 
hostile enterprises. It is to be reeoi>;ni'-e<l lha! tht* amount of 
preparation must vary with the exit'ut of tiu' fiontim and with 
the character of the foe beyond. For o\ampl(', 'o make the 
vast boundaries of the British Hnipire as soeure as I lu* < 'astern 
marclies of France uonld he a finaneial impossibility and a 
military folly. Yet this does not imply that ijiKsfions of 
defence may be postpon(‘d until \sar is immini'id. Ple'vna has 
demonstrated, indeed, that hastily coiistrm'tt'd eartlnuirks may 
be more useful than the most formidable eifadel. Hut it was 
only the stupidity of tlu* (memy that allowed Fle\na to beeome 
impregnable. 

We iKuv com(‘ to the third point, the import.uiee of ('lose 
concert betw'een strategy and di]}lomae\ On the eontinrnf of 
Europe they can easily k(‘ep paein for tlu' tlieatn' of war is 
always witiiin ('asy readi. But wlien tho oetsan inteiaenes 
betwc'en two hostih' states, it is undoubtedly dilfteulf to lime an 
ultimatum so that a sullieient armed force shall lie a! hand to 
enforce it, and it has btvn said in high places that it is prac- 
tically impossibh'. llu‘ expedition to C'oponhageii in bSOT, 
when the British ultimatum was presented by an annv tjf 
men carried on BOO transports, would appear to traverse 
this statemeni. But at the beginning of the twentieth eenlury 
an army and a lleet of such m.Hgnitude could neitln'r be 
assembled nor despatched without the whoii* world being 
cognisant. 

It is thus perfectly inu‘ that an appreciable peiiod td’timc 
must elapse l)etwecn the breaking off of negotiations and the 
appearance on the scem^ of an invading army. I', vents may 
march so fast that i lie sUitesmanks hand may he forced before the 
^ army has embarked, Bui becaus(‘ a powerful blow (’anno! at 
' once be struck, it by no means follows that tin* delivery or tiu' 
receipt of an ultimaium shoidd at onci‘ produce a dangia'ous 
situation Dewey’s brilliant victory at A^lainla lost I lie greater 
part of its effect because the IlnitiHl States CJovernmeiit wits 
unable to follow up the blow by landing a sullieient force- 
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Exactly tlic same lliiog occurred in Egypt in 1882. The only 
rCvSiilts of the bombardment of Alexandria were the destruction 
of the city, the massacre of the Christian inhabitants, the 
encouragement of the rebels, who, when the ships drew off, 
came to the natural conclusion that Great Britain was power- 
less on land. Again, in 1899, the invading Boers found the 
frontiers unfortified and their march opposed by an inadequate 
force. It is essential, then, that when hostilities across the 
sea are to be apprehended, the most careful precautions should 
be taken to ward off the chance of an initial disaster. And 
such precautions arc always possible. It is hardly conceivable, 
for instance, that a great maritime Power, with Cyprus as a 
place d’armes, could not have placed enough transports behind 
the fleet to hold a sufficient garri.son for Alexandria, and thus 
have saved the city from destruction. Nor in the case of a 
dishint |)rovince being threatened is there the smallest reason 
that the garrison should be exposed to the risk of a reverse 
before it is reinforced. It may even be necessary to abandon 
territory. It will certainly be necessary to construct strong 
places, to secure the lines of communication, to establish ample 
magazines, to organise local forces, to assemble a fleet of 
transports, and to keep a large body of troops ready to embark 
at a momenPs notice. But there is no reason, except that of 
expense, why all this should not be done directly it becomes clear 
that war is probable, and why it should not be done without 
attracting public attention. In this way strategy may easily 
keep pace with diplomacy ; and all that is wanted is the 
exercise of ordinary foresight, a careful study of the theatre of 
war, a knowledge of the enemy’s resources, and a resolute 
determination, despite some temporary inconvenience and the 
outcry of a thoughtless public, to give the enemy no chance 
of claiming first blood. 

The Franco-German war supplies a striking example. 
Moltke’s original intention was to assemble the German 
armies on the western frontier. The French, inferior in 
numbers, and but half prepared, would, he thought, probably 
jissemble as far Imck as the Moselle. But, as so often happens 
in wai’, the enemy did what he was least expected to do. 

c 
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nasiil\ lea%‘ing ihdr pu'n‘'ons, the licasii ! riiNhed 
forward fo tlu' Saar, 'rhi* axrih'nr'iif in (d-nnanv wa>p’<Mi; 
and ovon soldiora of lopnto, .althnn/h tlif tiiilah-af ion of 
tlu‘ uniiv w'as still uidinisht’d, dainandod th.d •'lali {!on|K as 
’i\ore fuaiL'iblo sliouid lu' hurriod forward t(* pioitrf ihf n*rh 
proviiK'os which lie iadwoi'n tho Saar and Rhino, Hut Ihe 
chief of th(' stalf beeanu^ as deaf as he w.i- ^ih nl. Not a sinelp 
company was despab’hed it> reinforce tlie slemfri yarrianis of 
the frontier towns; and ttioso jrarriMms were ordtaeil in refirt', 
destrovinj^ railways and remo\ini; nvlhm.:; ‘^tnek, directly the 
enemy should cross the boundary. Moltki*'s fniedebt had 
embraced every possibh' continyaney. The aefjon of the 
French, improbabh' as it.was tleenied, had alr'-uh been pnaiihd 
against; aiub in aeeordanee witli timetables drawn tip long 
beforelmnd, the (iernian army was detiainei! on the Hlmie 
insb^ad of on the Smir. Ninety miles of (iennan ti mtoiw w<'ie 
thus laid opt'H to the eiuany ; but the teinporaiw airreuder of 
th(' bordiT pn>vine(‘s, in the opinion of the gn'af sfralee'i'^t* was 
a very minor evil eompan*d with the disasters, inilitaia and politi- 
cal, that would have resulted from an attianpt to hold them. 

li is hardly necessary to observe that no <'i\ilian minister, 
however deeply he might have studied the art of war, etmid 
he expect(*d to solve hm himself the strategie proldeius which 
come before him. In default t)f practical knowledge, if would 
be as impossible for him to deeuie whtaa* garrisons should he 
stationed, wdiat fortiiications were necessary, what road*- sltould 
be con.structed, or how the lim\s of communiealion shouki hi* 
projected, as to frame a plan of campaign for the invasion of 
a hostile state. His foresight, his prevision of the aceuleiits 
irwvitable in war, would ntressarily he far inferior to tliose of 
men who had spent tiieir lives in applying strafegii-al |)rinciph^ 
to concrete cases ; and it is exceedingly nnlilily tliat he w<ju!d 
be as prolitic of strategical expedients as those familiar with 
their employment. Never! ht‘k'.ss, although lie would In* more 
or less bound by expert advice, and alflunigli he iiiisdd N* 
aware that the attempt to conind military tiperations, eu-n 
so far as regards tire preliminaries of a i'ampaign, is a most 
dangerous proceeding, yet a knowlwlge of war could hardly 
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fail to serve him in good stead. Arnold, in his ‘ Lectures on 
Modern Ilislory,’ puls the matter clearly : ‘ There must be 
a point up to which an unprofessional judgment on a pro- 
fessional subject may not only be competent, but of high 
authority, although beyond that point it cannot venture 
without presumption and folly. The distinction seems to lie 
originally in the difference between the power of doing a thing 
and that of perceiving whether it is well done or not. “ He 
who lives in the house,''’ says Aristotle, “ is a better judge of 
its being a good or bad one than the builder of it. He can 
tell not only whether the house is good or bad, but wherein 
its defects consist ; he can say to the builder, ‘ This chimney 
smokes, or has a bad draught ; or ‘ This arrangement of the 
rooms is inconvenient,' and yet he may be quite unable to cure 
the chimney, or to draw out a plan for Ins rooms which 
should suit him better. Nay, sometimes he can even see 
where the fault is which has caUvsed the mischief, and yet he 
may not practically know how to remedy it.” Following up 
this principle, it would appear that what we understand least 
in the profession of another is the detail of his practice. We 
may appi'eciate his object, wo may see where he has missed it, 
or where he is pursuing it ill ; nay, may understand generally 
the method of setting about it, but we fail in the minute 
details. . . . But in proportion as wc recede from those details 
to more general points, first, as to what is generally called 
strategy, that is to say the directing the movements of an 
army with a view to the accomplishment of the object of the 
campaign, in that proportion general knowledge and power 
of mind (H)me into play, and an unprofessional person may, 
without blame, speak or write on military subjects, and may 
judge of them suflicieotly.' 

Applying this wise rule to sbitecraft, the point where civilian 
control of military operations becomes presumptuous, as well 
as tht^ extent of that control, may be easily defined. In the 
first place, to frame a .sound strategical plan, whether for 
defem'e or invasion, rcHpiires not only an intimate acquaint- 
ance with innumerable details of which only a professional 
soldier can really judge, such as methods ot supply and 

c 2 
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IransporU tlu' iim‘ of for{l^k•a^i()Il^, iho Olkcf'' of climatr, tla; 
niainitaiauce of the linos of ooiinmimoat jun, ilu* \ahK* of 
positions, the inanagenuaii of inaivhos, tlu* woraA annaiuiaiA 
org'anisation, tactics and rcMUirci's of the opposimr ihrccs, hut 
an inliinato ac(|uaintancc with llu* principles and siralaij-enis of 
war. It is liere that tlu' aniatiair slivite^ist fails. He may 
have read enoui^h to ‘;i\e him a [^ood knowledge of principles, 
but. he lias no kuowledgt* i>f the practical ditllculties of war, 
and his criticism, ns a general ruh% is consequently of little 
value. All war is simple, hut the simple is most dithcult, and 
how didicult only those who have nia<!t‘ it, who ha\e witnessed 
with their owni eyes the tunnoih tlu* confusion, the friction, 
which, even in the best armit's, attend the most ordinary 
opiwat ion, are in a position to undm-staiid. lAeua llu'on'tieal 
ae(juaintance, derived from historie.al siud\ of the praeiiivd 
ditlieulties, is insutlieiinii. Fnless he who prepares a sfratcirieal 
plan has before his miiKTs tye a eh'ar picture of all miliiarv 
operations, of marehiui^, ipiarterini;, supply, eutianuui^, and 
delrainin^^^ (nnharkation, and debarkation, and a perumal 
knowled^v of the dilFieulties wliieh attend on war, his work 
will be of little value. It isessimtial too that he should have 
a thoroup;h knowledge of lioth oiliet-rs and men, of tht‘ peculiar 
characteristics of tiu‘ army, and of the system on which it 
wairks, of its strong points am! its w'cak. A Herman, sutitleiily 
placed in command of British soldiers, wamid !>c much at sea, 
and vke ivrm. Every army has an iiuiividualily of its own. 
It is a living organism of a very MUisitiw temper, and if can 
neither be proptniy controlled nor (‘liicicntly dirccied except 
by those who are in full sympathy with its evtny impulwx 

It would appear, then, that whih* a statesm.ui may he com- 
peicut to appreriate tlu‘ gcmeral principles tk‘ tin* prtqeets of 
operations laid liefore him, he should never attempt to frame a 
project for himstdf. Still less, wln*u once he lias approvtil of 
a plan of campaign, should he attempt io limit Uie numlKu* i>f 
troops io Ik* employed, or to assign the posit Itm of tfu* itH’cssary 
deiachmenls, Nevtfrlhele.ss, a knowledge of war may still 1 k‘ 
exceedingly useful to him. A minister of w*nr t’annot digest 
himself of Ins responsi!)iHty for the conduct of military i>|M‘ra" 
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tioiis. In the iirst place, he is directly responsible for plans 
of campaign to meet every possible contingency being worked out 
in time of peace. In the second place, he is directly responsible 
for the advice on which he acts being the best procurable. 
It is essential, therefore, that he should be capable of forming 
an independent opinion on the merits of the military projects 
which may be submitted to him, and also on the merits of those 
who have to execute them. Pitt knew enough of war and men 
to select Wolfe for the command in Canada. Canning and 
Castlereagh, in spite of the opposition of the King, sent 
Wellington, one of the youngest of the lieutenant-generals, to 
hold Portugal against the French. The French Directory had 
sufficient sense to accept Napoleonts project for the campaign 
of Italy in 1796. In the third place, strategy cannot move 
altogether untrammelled by politics and finance. 

But political and financial considerations may not present 
themselves in (juite tlie same light to the soldier as to the states- 
man, and the latter is bound to make certain that they have 
received due attention. If, however, modifications are necessary, 
they should be made before the plan of campaign is finally ap- 
proved ; and in any case the purely military considerations should 
be most carefully weighed. It should be remembered that an 
unfavourable political situation is best redeemed by a decisive 
victory, while a reverse will do more to shake confidence in the 
Government than even the temporary surrender of some portion 
of the national domains. ‘ Be sure before striking ’ and 7'eculer 
pour mhnu' muter are both admirable maxims ; but their practical 
application rec|uire.s a thorough appreciation of the true princi- 
ples of war, and a very large degi'ee of moral courage, both in 
the soldier who suggests and in the statesman who approves. 
If, however, the soldier and the statesman are supported by an 
enlightened public, sufficiently acquainted with war to realise 
that patience is to be preferred to precipitation ; that retreat, 
though inglorious, is not neceasanly humiliating, their task is 
very considerably lightened. 

Nothing is more significant than a comparison between 
the Paris pivss in 1B70 and the Confederate press in 1864. 
In the oiK^ case, even after the disastrous results of the first 
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cncoiiTiierN had pnnrd ilu‘ Mijuaior r.iid rfadiniHs of 

the eiieiny, the I'niieh peoph*, ^\lth ail ilu'htai nf pn'Mimptuou.s 
ignorance, eriod (nil for more halt h's, for an iinnn’diau' ofh*n- 
hive, for n di\sp('rati' defence of the fronliei pr^ui;;(v^. So tion'e 
was their clamour that both tin* geinM’ab and tin* thoenmnmt 
hesitated, until it \\a.s too late, to advice the n‘lh-al of Ba/ainFs 
army; and, lOien that army had been cut oil’ at llu* 

pivssure of public opinion was s{i gri'al that the last reanac of 
France Mas d(*spatched to Sedan on one nt the maddest (*nter- 
prises ever und(*rlak('n by a civilised .state. In iSbl, on the 
other hand, M Idle Ltv in \irginia and Johnston in tin* W'esi 
were retreating from position to position, and the huge hosts of 
the Union mut gradually eointa'gingon the \ei\ heart of iht* 
(’onfedi*racv, tin* Southern press, awaie that e\ri\ Iru'knard 
step made tin* I'V(h*ral task mon* dillieult, had mJliing hut 
praise for tin* caution nddeh controlled the nnnements of fhi‘ir 
anni(‘H. Ihii tin* SoutluTn pn^s, m thn‘r eionded \ears of 
conflict, had kwiied something of nar. 

In 18()() and 1870 the Uermaii pre-, wji.s so ean‘fully 
miWKled that, e\en had then* been oreasion, it could ha\e done 
nothing to prejudice public opinion. 'I’hus both tin* ovt‘rt*ign 
and the generals wen* backed by tin* popultr aipport they 
so richly mental; but, it may be remarked, tin* nlafions 
between the army and the (lovermnent v,viv eharaeteriM'd liy a 
harmony which has In'cn seldom set*n. Tin* old King, in his 
dual capacity ns head the state and commander in eldef, 
had the last wcml to .say, not only in tin* selection of the 
superior ollicei's, but in approving ev(*rv important opm-atiom 
With an adviser like *Moltke at his eihow, it might appear 
that these were mere matters of form. .Moltki*, however, 
jis.siires us that the King was by no means a ligurehciid. 
Although most careful nut to ms,sert Ids autliority in a way tiiat 
would embarrass his chief of stafK and abvays ready to yield Ids 
own judgment to sound reasons, lie expressed, nevertheless, ,a 
perfectly independent <ipinion on every proposal placed fM'fore 
him, and on very many occasions made most ust‘ful suggest ions. 
At the same time, while sy-stenintically refraining fnmi all 
interference after operations had Iwgim, In* iievt‘r |K«rmittt*d 
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military considerations to override tlie demands of policy. 
In 1866, when it was manifestly of the first importance, 
from a military point of view, that the Prussian army should 
be concentrated in a position which would enable it to cross the 
border immediately war was declared, the political situation 
was so strained that it was even more important to prevent the 
enemy from setting foot on any single point of Prussian territory. 
The army, in consequence, was dispersed instead of being con- 
centrated, and the ultimate offensive became a difficult and 
hazardous operation. It is true that the King was an able and 
experienced soldier. Nevertheless, the wise restraint he dis- 
played in the course of two great campaigns, and the skill 
with which he adjusted conflicting factors, form an admirable 
example of judicious statesmanship. And such statesmanship 
is not merely a valuable aid to the military chiefs, but it is 
imperatively demanded by the nature of great wars. Campaigns 
arc not likely to be prolonged. Space has been annihilated by 
steam ; and it was space that was the real cause of such weary 
struggles as the war in the Peninsula or that of Secession in 
America. IVoops arc so easily transported and fed by means 
of railways and steamers, and organisation is so perfect, that, as 
a general rule, far larger numbers will be assembled for the 
initial encounters than heretofore. There will be more in front 
and fewer in rear ; and the first battles have assumed a new 
imporbiuce. In fact, unless one side has been completely 
surprised, and merely fights to gain time, they may bo as decisive 
of the war as Jena, iilckmuhl, or Waterloo. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance that when once the plan of campaign 
has been approved, the military chiefs upon the spot should be 
given an absolutely free hand. 

The duration of a ctunpaign is largely affected by the deadly 
properties of modern firearms. It is true that the losses in 
battle are relatively less than in the days of brown Bess and the 
smoothbore cannon, and almost insignificant when compared 
with the fearful carnage wrought by sword and spear. The 
reason is simple. A baiilefieid in the old days, except at close 
(fuarters, was a comparatively safe locality, and the greater part 
of tiie troops engaged were seldom exposed for a long time 
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iogdluT to a hot and ooutinuous tin- 4’o ili\ cltMlh has a far 
widiT raiigta and Ihf sli’ain <»ii tlu* noiaos is {•oiM-ijUtiif h far 
inoro sineiv, 1 )t'iiior.'di.sa!ioiu tluarfon*, o>ts iit af .iv failiar 
period, and it is inort' t'omploio. When tioops oiut realise 
ihc'ir inferiority, iht'} can no 11 ) 11 * 401 ' lie dopondod on. If aitaek- 
ing, they refust* to aihaneo; if defending, lho\ abandon all 
hope of resi.stanre. It is not tin* losses tiny have aefnalh 
sullered, bill thosi* that they t*x poet to sutler, that alFeet fheni. 
Tlu‘ ordeal of faring lh(‘ hail of modern fire fe'lls so ht-avilv on 
ordinary Hesh and blood that those ylm have In'iai hotly 
engaged, if casualties liave been \ery inmuTOU', vmH sihloin lie 
bronghl to light again, exei'pt on tlu* defensive, ilie same day, 
or (‘ven the same month- I'heri* is no bringinL,^ up men again 
and again to the attack, as in tin* days of Napoleon ; and unl(*ss 
discipline and national spirit an* ot superior quality, unless even 
Uie privati* soldier is animated by something higher than the 
mere habit of nuH’hanieal obedieiua*, panic, sliirking, and wliole- 
sale surrender will I>e tlu* ordinary featnn*s of a t*ampaign, 

lliese piienoimma made tluansehes apparent, though in a 
less degree, as long ago as the Wtir of Seeession, when the weapon 
of the infantry was the mmt/de-loading rifle, firing at most two 
rounds a minute, and when tlu* projectile of the artilleiy was 
hardly more destructive than the stone shot of Alons Meg. 
With the magazine rife, machine guns, shrapnel, ami high 
explosives, they have become more promnmci'd fliaii t*ven al 
Vionville or Flevna. ‘The retreat of Ihe ilSth j!h*ussianj 
Brigaded writes ('aptain Iloenig, an c'yewitness of tiie former 
hattle, ‘forms tlu* most awful drama of tlie great war. It had 
lost 55 per cent, of its strengih, and the proportion of killed to 
wounded was as 55 t.o 4. Btroiig men collapsed inanimate. . . . 
I saw men cry like children ; others fell prone witlumt a soumi ; 
in most the neeil of water thrust fortli all ot!u*r instincts ; the 
body demanded its rights, “Water, water'' was the only in- 
telligible cry that !)roke from those moving phantoms. The 
enemy'’s lead poured like hail upon the wrelcheil remnant of tlu* 
brigade; yet they moved only slowly to the n*iir, their heads 
bent in utter weariness; their features distortiHl under flu* tliick 
dust that !md gathemi on faces dripping with swiait. 'bhe 
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strain was beyond endurance. The soldier was no longer a 
receptive being ; lie was oblivious of everything, great or small. 
His comrades or his sn])eriors he no longer recognised ; and yet 
he was the same man who, but a short time before, had marched 
across the battlefield shouting his marching chorus. A few 
active squadrons, and not a man would have escaped ! Only he 
who has seen men in such circumstances, and observed their 
bearing, knows the dreadful imprint that their features leave 
upon the memory. Madness is there, the madness that arises 
from bodily exhaustion combined wth the most abject terror. 
... I do not shrink,’ he adds, ‘ from confessing that the fire 
of Mars-la-d’our aHected my nerves for months.’ 

If such are the results of ill-success, a whole army might be 
reduced to the condition of the 88th Brigade in the first month 
of the campaign, and it is thus perfectly clear that some small 
mistake in conduct, some trifling deficiency in preparation, an 
ill-conceived order, or a few hours’ delay in bringing up a rein- 
forcement, may have the most terrible consequences. That 
mistakes can be wholly avoided is to expect too much. But 
the state luis every right to demand that to make prepara- 
tions (‘omplete, to ensure skilful leading, close co-operation, and 
resolute action, neither by statesman nor soldier should thought 
labour, or expense be spared. 

The importance, nay the necessity, that the people, as a 
governing body, should keep as watchful an eye on its armed 
forces and the national defences as on diplomacy or legislation 
is fully realised, naturally enough, only by those nations whose 
instincts of self-preservation, by reason of the configuration of 
their frontiers or their political situation, are strongly developed. 
So remote is the prospect that either British or American 
soldiers may suddenly be called upon to confront the trained 
hosts of C.ontinent4il Europe, that the efficiency of the army has 
comparatively little interest for the nation at large. Yet even to 
these maritime empires an efficient army is of the first necessity. 
Tiieir land frontiers are vulnerable. They may have to deal 
with relxillion, and a navy is not all powerful, even for the 
defence of coasts and conmKsrcc* It can protect, but it cannot 
destroy. Without the help of an army, it can neither complete 
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tlu’ ruin of iluM'iu-in}A fltt'i nor privcnt it" rt • . t'nt))!. ff- 

can ward off at tack, bat ('onnbi aiuiuk i' !h’, ninl iN 
Without ilu’ hoI|) »>f an army it can han:i\ t’oA'o a hnsdlo 
Power to askfor term>. I’Ali.iU^it'tn a tlu' otp.ci ! of its warf'iru; 
but, (‘\haustioiu unlc-'S airrloraiod b\ n'udnn-, b!ow is anrx 
mMhnglv slow In tb»‘ ’priu^j;: of iMil tie* liloukiide was 

cstabiislu'd alun<4; the ooasfs of tho Southfin tkaifcdera^w , aitil 
maintaiiu'd with iurroasin^Lt strinpaioy fitan uuukh lo month. 
Vet it was not till the sprin^^ of IShd that the {-oloaisof the 
Union lloatod from the eapiiol <}f Hiehmoiid. and d was the 
arniy w*hieh placed them there. 

A slab', tlien, which should reh' (Hi tia^al strenidh alone 
could look forwartl lo no other tlian a proiraeted wai, aiui a 
protractt'd W'ar between twt) ^reat Powcm is ani.!;i,iH!islie to 
tlu' inhTcsts of tlu' ci\ilised world. dh tlc' nation, aimi*d to 
iiic tcetli, uiul dominati'd lo a ^leater or siindler e\tnd Ip a 
militaid spirit ; with <’ommeree and tinanee ilrpiaak id for tieallh 
and seciiriiv on universal pcai'c, foicii^ti iidciwent .on a, mere 
(juesUon of time. Nor would public opiuiom edluT in (ireaf. 
Briiain iir America, he content with a purel\ {{efensju* poliiW, 
even if such policy were practicable. Pidtiu” asiiit- the tedium 
und the dan|j;crs of an intmauinablc campaii^n, the national pridi* 
would never b(‘ brouii;ht to confess that it was inca,pai>le of the 
same resolute effort us much smaller cotmmmdics. " An arm\, 
and a strong armyd would be the genera! cry. Nor would such 
an army be ditlicull to create. Knormous mnubeis would nut 
be needed. An army .suppori(‘d by an imineible n,i\v po.scsscs 
a strength which is out of all prop«jrtion to its sj/e. Faeii 
to those w'ho rely on Uu‘ big battalions am! Imge furtreHscs, 
the amphibious power of a great maritinu* slate, if iidelligently 
directed, may be a mo.si formidabF menace ; while to the state 
itself it is an extraordinary security. 

1 The history of <»reat Britain is om‘ hmg illustrafiou. Uap- 
I tain Mahan points out Hmi there an* always dominnn I pud! ions, 
outside the frontiers of a maritime state, w'hleh, in the ini crests 
of commerce, as well as of supremacy at M*n, should ntwer !h' 
allowed to pass into tlie possehsuui of a powi'rfni netghlionr. 
Great Britain, always dependent for her pr«Kperil\ on |iajr«>w 
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seas, hcas long been familiar with the importance of the positions 
that command these waterways. In one respect at least her policy 
has been consistent. She has spared no effort to secure such 
positions for herself, or, if that has been impracticable, at least 
to draw their teeth. Gibraltar, Malta, St. Lucia, Aden, Egypt, 
Cyprus are conspicuous instances; but above all stands Antwerp. 
Ill perhaps the most original passage of Alison’s monumental 
work the constant influence of Antwerp on the destinies of the 
United Kingdom is vividly portrayed. Nature has framed the 
Scheldt to be ihe rival of tlie Thames. Flowing through a 
country excelling even the midland counties of England in 
wealth and resources, adjoining cities equal to any in Europe 
in arts and commerce; the artery at once of Flanders and 
Holland, of Brabant and Luxembourg, it is fitted to be the 
great organ of communication between the fertile fields and 
rich manufacturing towns of the Low Countries and other 
maritime states of the world.’ Antwerp, moreover, the key of 
the great estuary, is eminently adapted for the establishment of 
a vast naval arsenal, such as it became under Philip II. of Spain 
and again undc'r the First Napoleon. ^ It is the point,’ con- 
tinues the historian, ‘ from which in every age the independence 
of these kingdoms has been seriously menaced. Sensible of her 
danger, it had been the fixed policy of Great Britain for 
centuries to prevent this formidable outwork from falling into 
the hands of her enemies, and the best days of her history are 
chiefiy occupied with ihe struggle to ward off such a disaster.’ 
In ascribing, however, every great war in which Great Britain 
has been engaged to this cause alone he has gone too far. The 
security of India luus been a motive of equal strength. Never- 
theless, it was to protect Antwerp from the French that 
diaries IL sidt‘d with the Dutch in 1670 ; that Anne declared 
wai' on Louis XIV, in 1704? ; that Chatham supported Prussia 
in 1742 ; that Pitt, fiily years later, took up arms against the 
Revolution. 

The trophies of the British army in the great war with 
lh*ance were characteristic of the amphibious power. The 
troops took more battleships than colours, and almost as many 
naval arsenals as land fi^rtresses. Many were the blows they 
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siruck ai Uu‘ maritime aiul laa* allu-' , Inii 

had the e\|H*diii<Hi whu'h landed on in*- I Ir of W'airheien h\ 
180!) In'en as \ii^oioii'-h <'ondiit'te<l as ii w.mn v.nei\ eonf'eoctl, 
it would have hit Napoleon tar haidei thati eu !i llu’ -ej/iu'e of 
Uie Danish tieet at ( 'openhap'ii. I’he ;L;ieat doek\a!d Ilia! the 
Emperor had cons! met «'d on tlu* Seheldt lu'ld f he imeleus of a 
ptmerful fleet. Ki,t!;ht line of-haitle ship^ and fen frigates lay 
in mid-channel, dhuaity vessi'E of diit’erent wt*re im flu' 

slips, and in the matfa/.im's and ston*house> had ht en aeemmi- 
laied sufilcieni mattaial to etpiip all tho'-e and f\\en!y more, 
'j'he destruction of Antwerp • and for a full wcf k it was at 
Lord Chatham's mercy would have freed seores of Hntidi 
frii^ales to protect British commeice; Wellimdon, in }u^_nivat 
campaign of IHUh would not have had tt> complain that, for 
the tirst time, tlu' communication by sea of a Hriti-ii nniiv was 
insecure; the Americans', in the war winch bioke out m 1812, 
woukl have been more vigt)rousK opposi'd ; and Nap<»h'ou, vdm, 
wlule Antwerp was his, never altogether ahamhtiied hopt* of 
overmastering (Ireat Britain on her own tiement, might, on his 
own confession, have reliiupuslu'd tla* uselesh struggh* with the 
great sea Power. I’he expedition failed, and failed disasfroudy. 
But for all that, fulfilling as it did the great maxim that the 
naval strength of the enemy sliould ht‘ the hast olijeclive t»f fli(‘ 
forces of the maritime pt>wer, both by land and sea, it w.as a 
strategical stroke, of the highest tirder. 

I’hc predominant part played by the armv under \\‘ellingftm 
in Spain and Belgium has tendeil to obseurt* the prinejple that 
governed its employment in the war of ITilB ' IHIA dlie armv, 
in the opinion of the cimntry, was first and ftiremos! the 
auxiliary of the fleet; ami only when the naval strengtii of tie* 
enemy had been divstroyed was it used in tin* ordinary maimer, 
i.e. in the invasion of tin* hostile ItTriiory and in lemling aii! 
to the forces of confederate Powem. Elvmits provtii I hat tliese 
priimiples were absolutely sound. It was not in tin* narrow sons 
alone that the army rendered good service to the navy. D«‘“ 
priving France of her colonies, occupying Imr ports in foreign 
waters, ousting her from commanding posts along the trade 
routes, it contributed not only to her exhaustion, hut tti Hie 
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protection of British commerce and to the permanent establish- 
ment of maritime supremacy. Few of these operations are of 
sufficient magnitude to attract much notice from the ordinary 
historian, yet it is impossible to overrate their effect. To the 
possession of the dominant positions that were captured by 
the army, Great Britain, in no small degree, is indebted for the 
present security of her vast dominions. The keynote of the 
fierce struggle with the French Empire was the possession of 
India. Before he became First Consul, Napoleon had realised 
that India was the tlirone of Asia ; that whoever should sit on 
that throne, master of the commerce of the East, of the richest 
and most natural market for the products of the West, and of 
the hardiest and most enlightened nations of the golden hemi- 
sphere, would be master of more than half the globe. But his 
prescience was not surer than the instinct of the British people. 
Vague and shadowy indeed were their dreams of empire, yet the 
presentiment of future greatness, based on the foothold they 
had already gained in Hindustan, seems always to have con- 
trolled the national policy. They knew as well as Napoleon ' 
that Malta and Egypt, to use his own phrase, were merely the 
outworks of their stronghold in the East; and that if those 
outworks fell into the hands of France, a great army of Mahom- 
medans, led by French generals, stiffened by a French army 
corps, and gathering impetus from the accession of every tribe 
it passed through, might march unopposed across the Indus. 
So, from first to Iasi, the least threat against Egypt and Malta 
sufficed to awaken their apprehensions ; and in their knowledge 
that India was the ultimate objective of all his schemes is to be 
found the explanation of the stubbornness with which they 
fought Napoleon. It is not to be denied that in thwarting the 
ambition of their inighty rival, or perhaps in furthering their 
own, the navy was the chief instrument ; but in thrusting the 
French from Egypt, in adding Ceylon, Mauritius, and Cape 
Colony to the outworks, the army, small as it was then com- 
pared with tlie great hosts of the Continent, did much both for 
tlie making and for the security of the British Empire. 

But the scope of the military operations of a maritime state 
is by no means limited to the capture of colonies, naval arsenals 
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and coaliiig-slaiioiis. Tinudy dimensions, hy atiraeting a large 
portion of the eneniv'.s figliUng strength on the mainland, m.iv 
irive valuable aid to the armies of an allv. Tiu' Peninsular ^Var 
is a conspicaions exampha Aeeording to Napoleon, tlu' neeessily 
of maintaining his grip on Spain deprimed him of 180,000 good 
vsoldiers during the disastrous eampaign of 1810; and ^ho^e 
soldiers, who would have made DreMh'U a deeisimt' iiiNtead of 
a barren victory, were held fast, by Wellington. Again, it was 
the news of Vittoria that made it useless for tlu> Empi'nir to 
propose terms of p<‘aee, and so eseapc’ from the roils that, 
strangled him at. Lcdp/fig. 

Nor is tlie reinforeemeni supplied by a small army based 
upon the sea to be despised. 1793 a lirdislt eontingent, 
under the Duke of York, formed part, of the allied forces 
wliieh, had th(‘ British (lovernmeiit forliorne to interftTe, 
mvould in all prohahililv have <’a}}hin*d dtnri^. 'fhuadyduo 
years later, under mviser auspices, anotln'r eontingi-nt, altliongh 
numlK'i’ing no more than 30,000 nuai, took a de<’isi\e part in 
the war of nations, and the })lunders of the older g(‘nerat ion 
w'erc more than repaired at Waterloo. But the slrt^ngih 
of the amphibious Power has been (wen more etreetimelv 
displayed than in the campaign of 1815. Intervention at tlH‘ 
most critical period of a mvar has produced grtsater results Ilian 
the ])rovision of a contingent at the oiits<‘t. In 17H!2 flu- 
disemharkatiou ol a Fnnu^h army on the Mrginia P<*ninsula 
established the independence of the Hnifed States; and in 
1878, when the ilussian invaders were already in sight of 
(kmstanlinople, thcarrim'al of the BritlshiitHd in tlu* Dardanelk's, 
following the mobilisation of an exp(‘diHonary force, at once 
arrested their further progress. Had the Brilisli C alhnet of 
1807 realised the preponderating strength whieli em'en a small 
army, if rightly used, draw's from the command of the sea, 
the campaign of Eylau would in all |,)rohahiliiy have heim as 
disastrous to Napoleon as that of Leipzig. Tlie preMaiee 
of 20,000 men at the great haUlt* mvould have surely turned 
the scale in favour of the AIlie.s. Yei, althongli !ht‘ nuii were 
available, although a few mouths later .27,000 wi*rt* itsstiiibh»d 
in the Baltic for the coercion of Denmark, his 5Iajeslys 
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minisLers, forgelful of Marlborough's glories, were so imbued 
with the idea that the Biitish army was too insignificant to 
take part in a Continental war, that the opportunity was let 
slip. It is a sufficiently remarkable fact that the successive 
Governments of that era, although they realised very clearly 
that the first duty of the army was to support the operations 
and complete the triumph of the navy, never seemed to have 
grasped the principles which should have controlled its use 
when the command of the sea had been attained. The march 
of the Allies on Paris in 1793 w^as brought to a standstill 
because the British Cabinet considered that the contingent 
would be better employed in besieging Dunkirk. After the 
failure of the expedition under Sir John Moore to achieve the 
impossible, and, in conjunction with the Spaniards, to drive the 
French from the Peninsula, the ministry abandoned all idea 
of intervention on the main theatre, although, as we have 
seen, had such intervention been well timed, it might easily 
have changed ilie current of events. It is true that when 
the main thccitre is occupied by huge armies, as was the case 
during the whole of the Napoleonic conflict, the value of a 
comparatively small force, however sudden its appearance, is 
by no means easily realised. For instance, it would seem at 
first siglit that a British contingent of 100,000 men would be 
almost lost amid the millions that would take part in the 
decisive conflicts of a European war. It should be remembered, 
however, tliat with enormous masses of men the difficulties 
of supply are very great. Steam has done much to lighten 
them, and the numbers at the point of collision will be far 
greater than it was possible to assemble in the days of Napoleon. 
Nevertheless, the lines of communication, especially railways, 
will rec|uire morti men to guard them than heretofore, for 
they are more vulnerable. The longer, therefore, the lines of 
communication, the smaller the numbers on the fleld of battle. 
Moreover, the great hosts of the Continent, not only for 
convenience of supply, but for convenience of manoeuvre, will 
deploy seveml armies on a broad front. At some one point, 
tlien, a reinforcexnent of even one or two army corps might 
turn the scale. 
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The objections, liowevcr, to iiiterveiilion of ilus ('haracter 
are iiuiTicroiis. Ectwecii allied armies, espet iall\ it one is lai 
larger than the other, there is certain to be tric’tion, as was 
thc^case in the Crimea; and the (|uestion of supply is not 
easily settled. If the decisive point is m‘ar the (‘oast, as 
in the campaign of Eylaii, the army of the maritime Power, 
possessing its own base, can render efre(‘ti\e aid ^nthoiit 
embarrassment either to itself or its ally ; but, under all other 
conditions, independent operations oi a sc'condaiy natine are 
distinctly to be preferred. Such was clearly tlu‘ opini(m of 
the British ministries during the vvar vhh h^rance. Tiiey 
recognised that by giving vitality and backbon(‘ to popular 
risings even a small army might cn'ate useful divt'rsions. Bui 
their idea of a diversion was a series of isolated efforts, made 
at far distant points; and even so late as 1SP5 tliey \M‘re 
oblivious of the self-e\ident facts that for a diversion to lie 
really effective it must be made in sucli stri'iigth as to con- 
slitii'le a serious threat, and that it should !k' directed against 
some vital point. 

Eoriumitcly for Europe, Wellington foresaw that, the pcTma- 
neni occupation of Portugal, and the pres(>mv of a British 
army in close ])roximiiy to the southern frontier of Francts 
would be a menace which it would be impossible for Napoh^on 
to disregard. A^ct with what difficulty he induced the 
Government to adopt his views, and how lukewarm was their 
support, is exposed in the many volumes of his dtspatches. 
In all history there are few more glaring instaiK‘es of incom- 
petent statesmanship than the proposal of the* (’ahiiH‘i of 
1813, at the moment when Wellington was (tmkempla ting tlu‘ 
campaign that was to expel the French from Spain, and was 
asking for more men, more money, ami more mutiaial, to 
detach a large force in the vague hope of exciting a revolution 
in southern Italy. 

Whether the im])rovement in commimicalions, as wt*ll as 
the increase in the sr/e of armies, has not greatly veakemsl 
the value of diversions on the mainland, it is dilfieuli It) wiy. 
Railways may enable the defender t.o c-oneenlratt^ Ids foret‘s 
so rapidly that even the landing may be opposed, and with 
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the enormous numbers at his command he may well be able 
to spare a considerable force from the main theatre. It is 
possible to conceive that a small army, even if it completed 
its embarkation, might find itself shut up in an entrenched 
position by a force little larger than itself. If, however, 
the diversion were made at a crisis of the campaign, the 
sudden appearance of a new army might be decisive of the 
w^ar. Otherwise, the army would probably do more good if 
it refrained from landing and confined itself to threats. So 
long as it was hidden by the horizon, it would be invested 
with tlie tei'rors of the imknowm. The enemy’s knowledge that 
at any moment a well-equipped force, supported by a powerful 
fleet, might suddenly descend upon some prosperous port or 
important arsenal, would compel him to maintain large garrisons 
along the whole seaboard. The strength of these garrisons, 
in all probabiiify, would be much larger in the aggregate than 
the force which menaced them, and the latter would thus 
exercise a far greater disintegrating effect on the enemy’s 
armed strength than by adding a few thousand men to the 
hosts of its ally. On theatres of war which are only thinly 
populated or half civilised, a descent from the sea might easily 
produce a complete change in the situation. The occupation 
of Plevna, in close proximity to the Russian line of com- 
munications and to the single bridge across the Danube, 
brought the Russian advance through Bulgaria to a sudden 
slop, and relieved all pressure on Turkey proper. The dead- 
lock which ensued is suggestive. Let us suppose that the 
invaders’ line of communications had been a railway, and 
Plevna situated near the coast. Supplied from the sea, with 
unlimited facilities for reinforcement, Osman’s ring of earth- 
works would have been absolutely impregnable ; and had the 
ring been pushed so far inland as to secure scope for offensive 
action, the Russians, in all human probability, would never 
have crossed the Balkans. It is perfectly possible, then, that 
if an army lands within reach of a precarious line ot com- 
munications it may compel the enemy, although far superior 
in numbers, to renounce all enterprises against distant points. 

Railways in war are good servants but bad masters. In 
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some respects tlicy are far superior to a neUvork of li!n;h roads. 
Two trains will supply the daily needs of 100,000 men se\eral 
hundred miles distant from Iheir liase. Rut the road-hed is 
easily destroyed; the convoy system is impracticable, and the 
regular course of iraflic is susceptible to the sligldest threat. 
So, when railways become th(‘ principal factors, as wtuai an armv 
finds itself dependent on a long and exposed line, a powerful 
aggressive combination becomes a matter of the utmost 
diflicully. The whole attention of the commaiuler will he given 
to the seeiirity of his supplies, and tweii if he is not thrown on 
t.he defensive by tlu' vnvmy\ activity, his liberty of action v\ill 
be exceedingly circumscribed. 

The relative values of the different kinds ot commnnicaiion 
have a most important bearing on the art of war. A great 
waterway, such as the' Nile, the Mississippi, the Daiuiln', or 
the Ganges, is safer and surer than a railway. Rut railways 
are far mem; immerons than navigable ri\(‘rs, ami a series of 
paraJh'l line.s is lluis a htdter mt‘ans of supplying a large 
^ army. Rut neither railways nor watiu’ways as lines of supply 
, or of operation are to he compared with tlu‘ s(‘a. Before 
■the War of 1870, for instance, a study of th(‘ French railway 
system enabled I\Iolike to forecast, w-ilh absolute accuracy, the 
' direction of Napoleoifs advance, the distribution of his forces, 
and the extetit, of front that i}u‘y wouhl occupy. In a war, 
therefore, between two Gontinenlal Rowers, the staff of (itlier 
side w'ould have no difficniity in determining Iht^ line of attack ; 
the locality for concentration would be at once^ made clear; tmd, 
as the carrying capacity of all railways is well known, tin* 
numbers that would f)e encountered at any one point along the 
front might be easily caleulatt‘d. 

But if the enemy's army, supported by a powerful f!(*eU 
wen* to a<lvanct‘ across bine w'ater, tin* c'ast* w'ould ht* im-y 
different. Its movements woukl be veiled in I lie most com- 
plete secrecy. It would be impossible to do more tlian guess 
at its objective. It might strike at any point along hun- 
dreds of miles of coast, or it might shift from one point to 
another, perhaps far distant, in absolute security ; it <'ouId 
bewilder the enemy with feints, and cause him \o d 
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his forces over the whole seaboard. Surprise and freedom of 
movement arc pre-eminently the weapons of the Power that 
commands the sea. Witness the War of Secession. McClellan, 
in 1862, by the adroit transfer of 120,000 men down the reaches 
of the Chesapeake to the Virginia Peninsula, had Richmond 
at his mercy. Grant in 1861, by continually changing his line 
of communication from one river to another, made more pro- 
gress in a month than his predecessors had done in two years. 
Sherman’s great march across Georgia would have been impossi- 
ble had not a Federal Heet been ready to receive him when he 
reached the iVtlantic ; and, tliroughout the war, the knowledge 
that at any moment a vast fleet of transports might appear off 
any one of the ports on their enormous seaboard prevented the 
Confederates, notwithstanding that the garrisons were reduced 
to a most dangerous extent, from massing their full strength for 
a decisive effort. 

The power of striking like a ‘ a bolt from the blue ’ is of 
the very greatest value in war. Surprise was the foundation of 
almost all the grand strategical combinations of the past, as it 
will be of those to come. The first thought, and the last, of 
the great general is to outwit his advemary, and to strike where 
he is least expected. And the measures he adopts to accomplish 
his purpose are not easily divined. What soldier in Europe 
anticipated jMarl borough’s march to the Danube and Blenheim 
field F What other brain besides Napoleon’s dreamt of the passage 
of the Alps before ^larengo ? Was there a .single general of Prussia 
before Jena who foresaw that the French would march north 
from the Bavarian frontier, uncovering the roads to the Rhine, 
and risking utter destruction in case of defeat ? Who believed 
in the early June of 1815 that an army 130,000 ^strong would 
dare to invade a country defended by two armies that mustered 
together over 200,000 unbeaten soldiers? To what Federal 
soldier did it occur, on the morning of Chancellorsville, that 
Lee, co!ifronted by 90,000 Northerners, would detach the half 
of his own small force of 50,000 to attack his enemy in flank and 
real* ? The very course which appeared to ordinary minds so 
beset by difficulties and dangers as to be outside the pale of 
practical strategy has, over and over again, been that which led 
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to decisive vid-ory ; and if there is one lesson nna'c valuable 
than anolhcr as regards national defence, it is tliai pix'pai'ahon 
cannot be too careful, or precaul ions overthine. (Uer\^ helming 
numbers, adequalcly trained, commanded, and equippt'd, are 
the only means of ensuring absolute securily- Ihil a numerical 
preponderance, either liy land or sea, o\er ail possihh' hostile 
comhimihions, is unattainable, and in default the onl\ souiul 
policy is to lake timely and ample jirecautiims against all enter- 
prises which are even remotely possilike 'riien* is nothing more 
to he dreaded in war than the eomhined labours of a llujroughK 
w ('ll- trained general staff, (‘\eepl tin* intellect and autfaciiv 
of a great siratc'gist The ordinary mind, «‘\(‘n if li do(s not 
shrink from great dangc'r, s('es no way of surmounting great 
diflieiilties ; and any operation which invoUes hotli vast dangers 
and vast, ditliculties it s(‘oiLs at as chimerical. d'lu‘ lu'avmi-honi 
strategist, on ilu' other liand, Malu's no coims(>] of iiis h‘ars.^ 
Knowing tliat success is seddom to he won without incurring 
risks, he is alw'ays grin I ly daring ; and h) the skill with which 
he overcomes all obstacles, and iwen us-s them, as llannihal and 
Napoleon did the Al[)s, and as some gnaat eaptain of tlu* fntuiv 
may use the sea, to furlluT Ids purpose and surprint' his ad- 
versary, he shows his superiority to lh(‘ <‘ommon lim'd. It is 
repeated ad naimtm that in conseipienee of the vastly improvml 
means of transmitting information, surprist' on a large .sea It* is 
no longer to be feared. It should he remembered, Imwevi'r, that 
the means of eoiUTidraiing troops and ships are far spei'dier 
than of old ; that false information can hi* far more readily 
dislrihulcd ; and also, that if Ihmv is one thing more certain 
than another, it. is that the great strategist, surprise being still 
the most deadly of all weapoirs, will devote* tin* whole force of 
his inielk*ct to ilu* problem of bringing it. about. 

Nor can it !)c disguised that amphibious powi'r is a l‘ar 
more terrible weapon now than even in the days whmi it I'nislied 
Napoleon. Commerce has iucreasi'd by leaps and bounds, and 
it is no longer condned witiiiu territorial limits. The arteries 
vital to the existence of civilised communities st retell ov(*r c-very 
ocean. States which in 1 BOO rated tlnnr maritime irallic at a 
few hundred thousand poimd.s sterling, value it now at many 
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millions. Others, whose flags, fifty years ago, were almost un- 
known on the high seas, possess to-day great fleets of merchant- 
men ; and those who fifty years ago were self-dependent, rely in 
great part, for the maintenance of their prosperity, on their 
intercourse with distant continents. There is no great Power, 
and few small ones, to whom the loss of its sea-borne trade 
would he other than a most deadly blov\r ; and there is no great 
Power that is not far more vulnerable than when Great Britain, 
single-handed, held her oavii against a European coalition. 
Colonics, commercial ports, dockyards, coaling-stations, are so 
many hostages to fortune. Year by year, they become more 
numerous. Year by year, as commercial rivalry grows more 
acute, they become more intimately bound up with the pro- 
sperity and prestige of their mother-countries. And to what 
end ? To exist as pledges of peace, amjrkia mcUork cev% or to 
fall an easy prey to the Power that is supreme at sea and can 
sb'ike hard on land? 

Even the baldest and briefest discussion of the vast subject 
of war would be incomplete without some reference to the rela- 
tive mei'its of ])rorcHsional and unprofessional soldiers. Volun- 
tary ser\ ice still holds its grounds in the Anglo-Saxon states; 
and both the United Kingdom and America will have to a great 
extent to rely, in case of conflicts which tax all their resources, 
on troops who have neither the practice nor the discipline of 
their standing armies. AVhat will be the value of these 
amateurs wlicn pitted against regulars? Putting the question 
of moral aside, as leading us too far afield, it is clear that the 
individual amateur must depend upon his training. If, like the 
majority of the Pjoc'rs, he is a good shot, a good scout, a good 
skirmislier, and, if mounted, a good horseman and horsemaster, 
he is undeniably ti most useful soldier. But whether amateurs, 
rn that is, when organised into battalions and brigades — 

are thoroughly trustworthy, depends on the quality of their 
oificers. With good officers, and a certain amount of previous 
training, there is no reason why bodies of infantry, artillery, or 
mounted infantry, composed entirely of unprofessional soldiers, 
should not do excjcllcnl service in the field. Where they are 
likely to fail is in discipline ; and it would appear that at the 
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beginning of a campaign llicy arc more liable to panic, less 
resolute in attack, less enduring under heavy losses and great 
hardships, and much slower in inananivrc than the professionals. 
To a certain extent this is incvital)le ; and it has a most impor- 
tant bearing on the value of the citizen soldier, foi’, as we ha\e 
already seen, the beginning of a campaign is a most, critical 
phase. In short, troops who are only half-trained, or who have 
been hastily raised, may be a positive danger to flu' army to 
which they belong ; and the shelter of stout earlhwoiks is (he 
only place for them. Yet the presence of a certain nnmlier of 
experienced lighting men in tlie ranks may make all the ditlia- 
cnce ; and, in any ease, it is probable that battalions compost'd 
of unprofessional soldiers, the free citizens of' a fna* and pro- 
s])cr()us slate, are little if at, all inferior, as tlglding units, fo 
battalions composed of conscripts. Hut it is to tie imderstotrl 
that the men possess the tjuali Heat ions rtd’erri'd toaixnt*, iiiat lht‘ 
odicers are accustomed to command, and (hat. both a gotxl 
practical kmiwhslge of iht'ir duties in tlielield. .\ mt>h, lutuever 
patriotic, carrying simdl-hort' rillt's is no mon* likely to hold i(% 
own io-day against ucll-lcd regulars than diti the mob earning 
pikes and Hint-locks in the past. A small t)0(!\ of resolute 
civilians, w(R-armed anti skilful marksmen, might easdv, on tlieir 
own ground, defeat th(‘ same number of trained soldiers, especi- 
ally if the latter were badly led. But in a uar of m>ns(»s, the 
power of combination, of rapiil and orderly movement, and of 
tactical mamriivring Is bound to tell. 
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{Ftom the ‘ Encycloptcdia Bntanmca^ Siipplancnt, 1902) 

The exact meaning of the word ‘strategy'’ is as generally mis- 
understood as the sliuly of the art it describes is generally 
neglected. By civilians it is continually confounded wilh 
‘ tactics, ’’ and it would seem that even soldiers are not always 
(]uilc clear as to the essential distinction between tlie two main 
branches of their profession. Yet such confusion is not due to 
the want of deHnilion. Almost every military vrriter of repute 
has tried his hand at it, and the only embarrassment is to 
choose the b(‘st. The last ])erha}>s will serve our purpose as 
well as any other. Strah'gy, according to the oflicial text-book 
of the Brilish infantry, is the art of bringing the enemy to 
battle, wliile tactics are the methods by which a commander 
seeks to overwhelm him when battle is joined. It will thus 
be seen tlmt strategy leads up to the actual fighting — that is, 
to the hictical decision : but that while the two armies are 
seeking to dc'st.roy each other it remains in abeyance, to spring 
once morc‘ into opt'ration as soon as the issue is decided. It 
will also 1 k’ ohsm'ved that ilie end of strategy is the pitched 
I)allle ; an<l it, is hardly necessary to point out that the 
encounter at which the strategist aims is one in which every 
possible advantage of iiuml)(‘rs, ground, supplies, and moral 
shall be secured to himself, and which shall end in his enemy\s 
aimiliiktion. 

llu' mi'ans by which this <lesirublc consummation is attained 
are many, but the guiding principle is generjdly the same, and 
may l)e summed up in Napoleon’s dictum, the mret ofimr 
in the eommunieathnm. The Hue of supply may be said to be 
as vital to the existence of an army as the heart to the life of a 
Juiman being. Just as the duellist who finds his adversary’s 
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point nn'iiacinij,’ 1iini ooii lin and own ^ijuard 

ahirav, is (’onip(‘ll(‘{l to (‘onlbriu io his .-uht'r-arx's niovtaiuails, 
and to conttait liiinsolf with wardni'j; ofi’ his thnisN, so tho 
coininandrr whos(‘ ('oinmiuncatitvii > an* siidd('n!\ fhn'atcned 
finds hiiusoli’ in a falsa posihoiu and ho will ho iortunaie if ho 
has not to ohan^x* all his plans, to sphi up his foroo ndo more 
or loss isolator! {h'fai’hnuails, and to {ii^ht with iniorior miinhors 
on _<j;ioiind which ho has not find tiiiu* h> propai’o, and whoix' 
di'loat will nol Ix' an ordinal’} iaihina hut will onlail tho ruin 
or Iho surrondor of his whole annv. 

This ^i^^roal prinoipl(‘ is oonimon both to flu* ofionsi\(‘ and 
Iho d('lonsi\o. In tho Hist oasi*, tin* strato‘^is{ is gonondlv 
(’onfronlod with ilu* followiniij piohhan; 77a’ f /a ;/p/ hohh it 
si} OH^' pas'll ion , lunc is hr fa hrjhrrrdaut of if '' In Iho sooond, 
tho dilHoully may ho stated thus. 'I'hr rnunp h nd rtuivinp^' in 
snjicno}' ninnhris; how is hr io hr rhrrkril ^ dlio answers are 
identi(‘al : Hi/ ihiroiriiin^’ or ruffing’ his iiiir of ronnnnnh nHoii'i ; 
and so n'dnein'i; him to tin* silualion ileserihod in tin* preoedini^ 
paragraph. It. is (*vid(‘nt, howawer, that so \ nln(‘rahle a point, 
will he most eart'fully guarded ; and, also, that tiie a|'»plicalion 
of tht' prineiple is eoniplieatod hy Ilu* fact tliai it is two-edged, 
or, to put it in plainer words, that a gmieral in set'king to 
reach his ndversaryX heart may expose his own. In short, to 
place a force in such a ptisit.ion that it either thrt‘at('us or 
siwers the enemyX liu(‘ of supply, is not only a tiiliieul! !)ut a 
hazardous operation which, unless force is ov(>rwlH*lndngly 
superior, and <‘an push its waiy through all obstacles !>y slieer 
weight of numbers, can never he carrinxl out except, hy stratagem 
and mamxnivre, 

llie scope and nattire of such expedients must, to a great 
extent depend upon the eircumslauces of the paiii<'ular cast*. 
TIkifc are certain principles, however, which servt* as guides ; 
and it will be seen that they are all accessory to a rule of 
strategy which is intimately connected with tlmt wIiitR hid,-, us 
' sirfive at the enemy’’a communicationsj viz. the comvntrdihn of 
siqmior sir engih^ithy sled and moral, on thejield of battle. 

‘ How oftend Napier, * have we not heard the genius of 
Buonaparte slighted, and his victories talked of ics desliiute of 
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merit, because at the point of attack he was superior in number 
to his enemies ! Tliis very fact, which has so often been con- 
verted into a sort of reproach, constitutes his greatest and 
truest praise. He so directed his attack as at once to divide 
his enemy and to fall with the mass of his own forces upon 
a point where their division, or the distribution of their troops, 
left them unable to resist him. It is not in man to defeat 
armies by the breath of his mouth ; nor is Buonaparte com- 
missioned, like Gideon, to confound and destroy a fort with 
300 men. He knew that everything depended ultimately upon 
physical superiority ; his genius is shown in this, that although 
outnumbered on the whole, he was always superior to* his 
enemies at the decisive point.'* 

We will now take the case of an army superior in numbers, 
and note down in succession the methods by which those 
numbers may be reduced by an adversary vho is operating 
against its communications : (a) If the mperior army is 7iot yet 
concentrated, or is so dlsirlhdcd that the different parts cannot 
readily support each other, it may he defeated in detail, (b) 
If the superior army is concentrated, its commander, by one 
means or another, may be induced to rnahe detachments and thus 
be weak everywhere. 

To accomplish («) the means are : — 1. More rapid mobi- 
lisation. 2. Surprises, effected by hard marching, secrecy, 
feitits, and the adoption of an unexpected line of operations. 

To accomplish {h) : — 1. The skilful use of detached forces, 
threatening points which the enemy is bound to protect, such 
as his immediate b.'ise of operations, or his line of supply. 
9>. (k)nccalracni,, begetting uncertainty and apprehension. 3. 
Drawing the (‘nemy forward into ‘a zone of manoeuvre'* where 
topographicid obstacles, the difficulties of supply, or judicious 
feints will compel him to split up his army. 

In addition to these shifts of wai’, which are more or less 
aimed at the hostile army, there are others which arc aimed 
almost exclusively at the hostile general. The moral equilibrium 
of the commander is often of even greater importance than 
the spirit of his troops. Ir that equilibrium can be upset, 
or his imagination so played upon that he gives way to 
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nH'kh'sMU'ss, or <i(“s|Knr, \i(’ior\ >]u)nl(l ])e \('rv 

livin'. "riu‘ iiu'tliods iua\ ho rmplov'd an' nanua’ou.s . 

1. l)niuin_ii; the oiioiny into a trap In an apparent dis- 
pei’siou of llu' fort'os against him. 

2. kVin’iicd n'in'at, iudii(‘iii,i^ llu' ononu to pursiio m’l'dlcsdv, 
and (a)miuit niistaktn. 

d. Spn'adini.C information. 

4<. ('bani:i;int> tbo haM% ami adoptin,'; a non ami um-xpcded 
liiR' of opt'ratioiis. I'bis is ono of ibo most (‘tfbcii\(* woapoiis 
in tbi' armoury of tho slratoi^ist, ubo tlmrohy not only senire.s 
p^nnii froodom of manonnre, hut may complotoly hatllo bis 
ju!\yrsarv\ pt'iu't ration. 

Lastly, tboro am two i»Toal principlos ubich an' tho 
foimdatitm and tlm crown of all strategical mciliods, and •sd\i(‘b 
.strikt' heavily and dinrtly at tin' won// both of the hostile 
commander and of fin' troops be commands. d'h(‘v ha^e been 
{letined for us by Stonewall Jacks/m * 

1. d/rtY///.v ao/.v/////, ////.vAvaZ, a/a/ .v///yooAr ihv i turn if. 

2, Xnrr 4 'vrr up (In' pursuit so loufx us ifour mvn huve 
siri'ugth ti)Jhl!nii\ fhr au tirmij rouinh if luiihf funsut’tl., k'cowa 
^wa/V-.v/r/V/o7/, uini ant be defattal hi/ half fhar uumbvrs. Ih 
mo'ne ,S':cif}lfp sirikr vipforousli/., and sa'inr all the fruits of 
lueforif k the semi of sueeessfui uHir. 

It will be noteil that .some of th/'se principles are to a (aTtnin 
extent, contliciing, 'The concentration of tlie wbok* army in 
<me body is undoubtedly a rule which is not. to he infrini^(*d 
with impunity, ami yei the use of detached forct\s is continually 
recommended as the surest means of imiking the enemy dis- 
perse his troop.s or commit othta* mistakes. 'FIk* fact, is, 
however, that, sirategii'al prineipb's arc neither to be ri;L(idly 
appli(‘d nor over-scrupulously rcsp(‘eled. d'hey are to be 
obeyed rnihcT in t.lie spirit than in the letter ; and the st.raU^s^ist, 
to be* successful, must know exactly how far he c/m go in 
disregarding or in modifying them, and be Ingenious enough 
to bring ihost* into adjustment which are /ippan‘ntly irre- 
concilable, For iuslanee, a superior army may derive tluj 
greatest advantage from a breach of the rule of concent r/itioin 
If it divid^^s at the outset pito tw'o wings, each approaching the 
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enemy on a (lilfcrcni: line, and possibly supplied from a different 
base, it may not only cause tbe enemy the very greatest 
cnibarrassmont, but eventually crush him between them, as 
Napoleon was crushed between the English and the Prussians 
at Waterloo, or Benedok between the Crown Prince and Prince 
Frederick Charles at Koniggratz, or Hooker between Lee and 
Jackson at Chanccllorsville. It is to be observed, however, 
that the breach of rule is more apparent than real, in that 
concentration is merely deferred to the field of battle, instead 
of taking place before the troops march against the enemy. 
Thus, alt, hough the letter is infringed, the spirit is respected. 

But because a partial application, or even an ab^soliite 
disregard, of the principles of strategy does not necessarily 
s}iell disaster, it is not to be assumed that they arc merely 
theorclical and pedantic formnhe. A general who was an 
absolute slave lo them, who obstinately refused, for example, 
to make a detacliment, would probably fail to achieve decisive 
snccc'ss ; but a general who acted in defiance of them would, 
to put it in the mildest form, run enormous risk. This is 
well shown by the campaign of Waterloo. Wellington and 
BUicher, at the outset, were not concentrated, and despite 
the fact that they had S10,000 men against Napoleon’s 
130,000, they had certainly the worst of it in the opening 
operations. Two days after their retreat from the line Quatre 
Bras - Liguy lliey retrieved the situation at Waterloo, con- 
cenlrating succ(‘ssfully on Ihc field of battle; but even on 
June 18, with all their iiiimerical superiority, there were times 
when victory hung in tbe balance. It is thus quite clear that 
departure fi'om tb(' established principles involves great dangers, 
and it is therefore impossible lo deny that those principles are 
no dry-as-dust apoplilhegms, but living forces, permeating the 
whole lieaii, of strategy and exerting absolute conti'ol over the 
issue of a campaign. 

The array of principles, as set out above, is by no means 
formidable, yet it contains all those that are absolutely essential 
in the field ; and it might be imagined, therefore, that the 
practice of strategy is exceedingly easy. The exact contrary, 
however, is the case; and this arises mainly from the fact 
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ilit* opi‘raii(H'i > vs.d >iir t'.i ici uu: .ti v,irh n’i^curilv, 
lhal if i"* fiiilicall tni a iu "re liis \\‘i\ U) the 

appliraiion of ilu' rulaiji p: If on fhis poinl 
.solilio!^ lt.i\r ^u<'!i <irt'p tli^nisf of t’nihaii i'riiicN. Thr LiUrr, 
as a \rr\ ^u^Mirral rala, _pai:j;<‘ off or flu* o\onf Ipnioraiif of iho 
prat'iuMl tliiiit'uif \ , ni>f fo sa\ tho inipossjluhl \ , of ol)tainino 
act'urair luforinalion, and (>l)!i\ious of fho iari lhal so 
as troops aro niohilo Iho nnhtarv sihiation ina\ !)o oiitirt^lv 
rh.'Uim'd 111 Iho ooiuno of a hours, tho\ almost iinarialily 
as^unu' that tiu* ^oiua'al, whon ho mado his ptaus, inns* ha\(' 
hotm aoiiuainlod \Mth tho o\aot (‘ondition of alfairs within Iho 
hostih* linos. 

d'iio soldior, on Iho olhor hand, n av.aro that full kno\\ Iodide* 
on any on<‘ point oonnooti'd uith tfio ononn is \or\ seldom 
fori hdaniui^ ; that iho data of ilu* prohiian-' io ho s()!\t'd an* 
no\t*r olosr; Ilia! tlio oondition of affairs has aKia\s to ho 
111(4*0 or h*' ‘ info! rod ; and that aimosi t‘vcr\ oporatlon is so 
itnohid in iinoortamt}, in'm Ixpinnin;; to eaid, tliat suot’oss 
is iiuarial>l\ a innttta* of doiiliL I ha\o fom;!it,' said 
W<,‘!lin|i^lon, \a sudjoitail luindHT of hatih's to know tliai liu* 
ro, stilt is in*vor (’(‘rlain, oven with tho host arran^onionls ' ; and 
it is within Iho (‘Xporionoi* of all tlioso who luu’o had to do 
with .stratoi ^7 in llio hold that tin* donsilv of ilu' Mof; of \\ar" 
is almost appalling', for oxampha it ^vonld suroly 1 h* iina_i!;inotl 
that a fommaiidt'r wonid havo no ditlionlty whatovia* in aM*or- 
tainin^ Iho dirootion of Itis advorsarv a lino of oomimmioniions. 
In prncHyt\ howovor, ospooially whom small foroos aro oon- 
otTUod, this is <*X(’oodingly diiiinilt ; and tlu'ro is always tho 
omhariMssing fot*!!!!”; ihat tlu‘ onomy may hn^o ostahlishod a. 
scH’ondjirv lino of stipply, to which ho may Iransfor his forc’(*s 
ai any gi\on momonl. Again, a fortross or oxiondod camp 
!ms, in tlioory, what maybe called a fixed value: that Is, it 
way be expc'cted to hold out for a certain delinile period. 
In war, however, tlie possibilities of accident invarialily appear, 
and in nidify often are, so numerous, that calculations whicli 
are based on the strength of the garrison and the works lo.sc 
all their weight ; ami thus, wlien a fortified town is beleagmuTd, 
operations for its immediate relief become almost imperatively 
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necessary. It is true that operations for this end may often 
be strategically unsound, and that the general should consider 
the probabilities of the case rather than the possibilities. But 
human nature asserts itself in war as strongly as elsewhere. 
It is as coiistant and as important a factor as the difficulty of 
procuring information ; and it is the recognition of these 
elemental facts which is the great point of diflerence between 
practical and theoretical strategy. 

War is assuredly no median ical art. Broadly speaking, it 
is a war between the brains and the grit of the two commanders, 
in which each strives to outwit and outlast the other ; a con- 
flict in which accident plays so prominent a part that mistakes, 
in one form or another, are absolutely unavoidable. It is thus 
pre-eminently the art of the man who dare take the risk ; of 
the man who thinks deeply and thinks clearly ; of the man 
who, when accident intervenes, is not thereby cast down, but 
changes his plans and his dispositions with the readiness of a 
resolute and reflective mind, which, so flu* as is possible, has 
foreseen and provided against mischance. Particularly is this 
the case with strategy. The tactical errors of a (“omraander 
have often been redeemed by the skill and courage of his troops, 
but it is seldom indeed, against a vigilant enemy, that a 
strategical blunder does not carry its own punishment. Defeat, 
indeed, is far more often due to bad strategy than to bad 
tactics. An army may even be almost uniformly victorious in 
battle, and yet ultimately be compelled to yield. So the 
Ckmfederates in 1861-65, the Turks in 187T--T8, the Boers in 
1899-1903, despite their numerous successes, were beaten in 
the end ; but in each (iase the same strategical faults were 
conspicuous, the failure to concentrate in sufficient numbers to 
reap the fruits of victory, the unnecessary dispersion of the 
troops, and the deliberate disregard of the great end of strategy, 
viz. the annihilation of the enemy’s fighting men, and the 
destruction of his material resources. To bring a stubborn 
enemy to his knees the war, like that of Rome against Carthage, 

‘ must be carried into Africa.’ 

Strategy, then, is an art which almost more than any other 
is concerned with the fate of nations. Its study should be as 
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a . UN il K( «■ iui t*; lie ru' ; ft t ; .'ind '»\t‘ ifuu t'tM.ir fo 

till' «|iu’ a IK i>siutt!J ''hta.iil it hi' li a lit'i!, .i-'.d hnu siuiuW 

it !)(• t,ui‘1it it hvi'^ ItM'ti Ji;i’ K'hiou It) a-'M'rl Ui.i; >tiatt'L,v 
In tilt' pioMiH'i' nf ilii* It v^, Sarlir- of Kni- Hi ui\ ; lint oii'a Hu)m' 
wliu.nii' di'^t iiii'i! for, or atnhi: :<> iMif, hii'Ji foMiiMnid lit il trouble 
nhout \1ia1 |i*'rha|)'‘ the iiM>b (in|tiirbuif lir.nu'b of llio art of 

^var, and that il i"* tlu'reft»r»‘ lu ho laoj.id to 'datr lUlii'oiN alone. 
11io fdiaev of' lid'* mo‘1 |Ui'|io-norot . ,i,i onnoid, if aromneiit it. 
nia} !)(' oailt'd, flarin:;' Wlial ’^oldn r oaii |H'‘-dhK Ilia! 
Ill* Hill ntaor hi’ iMllt'd upon tt» oNoroi'-t* an nnooitani oonnnaiul ? 
Anihihoie- or not. In* t‘an no nioto foioM’o the I'O’pon ninliiie^ a 
rantpatipi nnv foroi* upon him than lie ooa make ^uio, at the 
orilieal mmnout, of ha\ 111 * 1 ; a tr.dnoti latr tilluoi at lu^ olhou to 
NULr' 4 ost Iho ooutm* of aohon, l?ni I lioi’c i" nioi’o to he Naiil 

than Ihh. If only tin* ibw an* posM'vu'ti of a l.novdt'tiao nt‘shaie' 4 v, 
what iorrihlv one-sidi'd inn'll ht* the romaindor ' 

imajpno an otliror hoinjj; soino tpitlion ah to 

W’olhn^hm or Napoltam and fioin/j; oompolloii to ooiifosh that 
he knew ntdhin.jj whate\er of their aehitoenienU, or of the 
luethodh hy wiiieli they had won m> many uelorK*. ! Kould a 
man vdio thuh admitted that he ilehpiM'd the experience and tin* 
tejw’hin*^ of the greatest aiul most MUTessfnl maHters of his 
profession hv any eoneeivaldc* streieh of courtesy lie rightly 
(’ailed a professional soldier ? If so, then a doctrine is applied to 
the protession id’ arms that is repudiati-d hy (wery oUier pro- 
h’ssiom hy eviUT trade, and hy every sport, in the wude world. 
What woulil !)e said of a man who, without tin* slighh’sf know - 
ledge of the hahibs of his quarry, the imporianei* of the wdnd, <d* 
Imekgnnmd, of silence, and of invisibility, stariixl oil unucctnn- 
panii'ii ti) shoot red deer in a Scotch forest ? He luight he a 
lirsi-raie riOe shot, but even if he got within sigld. of the herd 
il is in the last d{‘gr(*e improbable that he would bring back a 
head, lie would be looked upon by ilu! ctnnmom*sl gillit* as 
the most ignorant of novices, and most assuredly in* would 
/iev(‘r Ikj called a sportsman. And yet it is openly asserted 
that men who may one day become generals ne(*d no imna* 
knowledge of strategy— the art of approaching tlie (piarry-- 
than the cockney has of forcvst-craft 1 Is it possible to hold any 
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other opinion than that this extraordinary doctrine is either a 
most impudent excuse for idleness, or an abject admission that 
the more intellectual branch of the art military is utterly 
beyond the capacity of the ordinary soldier ? Yet what can be 
more humiliating to the great body of officers than the reflec- 
tion that only a few of their number are considered capable of 
wielding the weapons of the great captains ; and that these 
few have to be bribed by high pay and good appointments to 
undergo the necessary study ! 

Nor is there any truth in the idea that the practice of 
strategy in the field can be confined to the higher ranks. Every 
officer in charge of a detached force or flying column, every officer 
who for the time being has to act independently, every officer 
in charge of a patrol, is constantly brought face to fixee with 
strategical considerations ; and success or failure, even where 
the force is insignificant, will often depend upon his familiarity 
Avith strategical principles. The tide of warfare ebbs and fioAVs 
on an ocean Avhich is studded with strategical objectives. 
Positions, bridges, road and railway junctions, towns and 
villages, are ahvays of the utmost importance to the accomplish- 
ment of a plan of campaign. Their occupation leads up, as 
it were by stepping-stones, to the attainment of the ultimate 
objective-— -that is, to the destruction of the enemy’s army ; and 
a (|uick recognition of their bearing on the course of operations, 
perhaps on the part of a very junior officer commanding a small 
column or conducting a reconnaissance, may go far toAvards the 
achievement of a decisive success. We accordingly arrive at 
the coiiclusion that all officers of every grade should, if it is 
deemed necessary that they should he professional soldiers — and 
it is for this tiiut they are paid — be thoroughly familiar Avith 
strategical |)rincipies. Let us now consider how that familiarity 
is to be acquired. 

We have not far to go to find the Avhole case put before us 
in a nutshell ‘ The only right xmy of learning the science of 
war if to read and re-read the campaigns of the great captains.’^ 
Such is the opinion of Napoleon ; and he is a bold man Avho 
dares set himself in opposition to the great Corsican, who, if not 
the finest soldier that ever lived, was at least one of the most 
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saj^anous of iiuai. What (aniM hv inoro bcnoflrial to tlse soldier 
than that the atinospliero in* hn-atlus from the iirsi hour he 
(itdc’rniiiu's on ih(' profession of aims should !)e pureh miliiarv; 
that tlu‘ tradithms of ih(‘ army simuld be constant K before him, 
llu‘ campaigns of grt'at gema’als tht‘ groundwork of his daily 
study, and famous man‘]u‘s or mamcuvrcs the commonplaces of 
his ordinary know ledge ? 

It has bt'cn ohjectc'd tliai pure I boo ry can never be a sub- 
stitute for practice, and that t hen ‘fort* w hat Napoleon intended 
to coiUH'V was, that th(‘ study of nuhtary iiisiorv was a Useful 
supph'inent. to aetual <‘\p('rienee. It mav i)e remaiktil, liowevm*, 
that, \slatr-rides,’’ as t'xiTeiM*s on thc‘ ground witimui troops 
havi‘ eome to be ealh*d, are just as etfeetive a means of teaehing 
strati'gv as held days are of tcvu'hing taetses; in hud, a lietter 
nu'ans, for lluy bear a far eloser rt'smublanet* to slrattgieal work 
on a eampaign than do the mimie liattles of tiu‘ mameuvre 
ground. Idie strategist, might perform evia-y one of bis fimetions 
out of sight ami lu'aring of the battle, dlie situations, then, 
in which lu* would hnd liimself in war, and the problems he 
would have to solve, may he easily and almost exact ly coimtm*- 
feih'd in lime of peace. The prol)lems of taetic.s, on tin* other 
hand, in which siiell and bullet are the predominant fa(*tors, 
can never he more than dimly and lifelessly pnvsented. 

Ihit we caimot admit that Napoleon meant anything hut 
what he said. In the first place, it can seareely be denied lliat 
an intimate act|uainhinee with the processes of war, even tliougli 
it should be purely theoretical, is as useful to liie young oilicer 
as a knowledge of common law to the newly-called barristin*. 
In the second place, military history offers a more comprehensive 
view of those processes t.han even active service; the platform 
is loftier, and every phase of warfare, from the marches of great 
armies to tlu; forays of the guerilla, comes under olww'vation, 
In the third place, the art of war, as w'c have already s(‘en, is 
cryshillisiul in a few gi’cat principles ; and it is the study of 
military liisiory alone that makes such principlcvs so familiar 
that to apply them, or at iili events to respect them, become.s a 
matter of instinct. It is not sufficient, any more than in the 
study of any other business, merely to place before the tiro 
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a general siiminary nf the maxims by whic'h lie is to lie guided. 
He must convince liimself of their scope and value by constant 
reference to ajit illuslralions. His study of the campaigns of 
his famous predecessors must be active and not passive ; he must 
put himself in their place, not content with merely reading ti 
lively narrative, but working out every step of the operation 
with map and compass ; investigating the reasons of each 
movement; tracing cause and effect, ascertaining the relative 
importance of the moi*al and tlic pliysical, and deducing for 
himself the principles on which the generals acted. It is 
probable that lie will only discover what has been discovered 
already. But the value of the discovery will not be in the 
smallest degree diminished. Ear from it ; for knowledge that 
is gained by hard labour and independent effort is of higher 
worth, and much more likely to be jiermaiicutly absorbed, than 
that which comes in by the ear. 

('an the truth of this be (jucstioned In every human 
transaction the most fruitful cause of failure and of error is the 
imperfect comprehension or the neglect of principle. He who 
invariably sees the right course to be pursued is the man of 
ability, endowed with that clearness of perception which may 
sometimes be a natural gift, but is more often the product of 
sound training ; he who follows that course, come what may, 
is tile man of high character, of resolution, and of genius. If 
men fail to do what they ouglit to do, it is, more often than 
not,, because on their horizon tlic true principles of conduct do 
not stand out above the mists of passion and minor issues as 
beacon lights, for the one reason that the mind‘’s eye has not 
been trained to see them ; or, in other words, that they have 
not, by study and reffectiou, realised the paramount importance 
of these ' living oracles.’ 

We may take it that in soldiering there is more to be learned 
from the history of great campaigns than from the manoeuvres 
of the training-ground. For instance, a man thoroughly 
penetrated with the spirit of Napoleon’s warfare would hardly 
fail, in all circumstances, to make his enemy’s communications 
his first objective; and if Wellington’s tactical methods had 
become a second nature to him, it would be strange indeed if he 

E 
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wt'H' in{(u}r]i\i'rin;^ n pnn-l\ fionlal aliai’k. I\!()ivovar, 
<i;anius and rt‘.s(»luhnn arn no aifiiinial IIktc 

ran \)v no douhl ihaf a man \\lio is auart' tlial a <’onnnan(ler 
(•anno! liopi* for snrrr'-s ssithou! rnninnj!: risks, iha! hr must he 
|m‘paiftl to art on \t‘ry mragir information, and that hr will 
often hav(‘ to deride quirkly under most disturhinij; roiidilions^ 
is more iikelv to do well in war tlian the ItNidm' who has no idea 
of the !na<i;iiitude of the personal responsilnlil v inseparable from 
ronunand ni;ainsi tlu‘ enemy. A^^ain, the study of militarv 
history results in the arrmmilation of a inas^ of farts. Now 
the know led^i;'<‘ of tarts, Imuever it may he artpiinnl, roustitules 
(‘\perienre ; and the product of experience is habit, which, as 
heini^ all powerthl in moments of exeifcanent or dani^'er, plays 
an evmi more important part in warfare than in an\ other pliase 
ot' hmnan allairs. 

Lastl\, a knowledire of militar\ histom not only supplies 
a louehstoiu* by which actual e\pen(*ma\ whether of peace 
manaan-res or field s{T\iee, nia\ b(‘ {(‘sttal, mistakes diseov(‘rt‘d, 
and relieetion justiiied, but, ji;i\es life and ^i^mmr to all in- 
struction, and ill tlu' lon^ years of piaiee the eluef work of mery 
ot!ie(‘r, no matter liow low or how high his rank, is the in- 
struct ion of his suhordinati's. In ev(‘rv respect, iiien, ii is 
ahsoUiU'ly clear that a knowledge of military history is an 
e.ssentinl ingredient in th(‘ making of a really useful soldi«T; 
ami that any system of military training or laiueatlon whieli 
strategy untouclual, (‘xeept by the ftwv, is not only an 
insult to the officers of the army, but a danger to Ou* State. 
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THE TACTICAL EMPLOYMENT OF CAVALRY 
{From tlw ‘ Encyclopcedia Britannica ’ Supplement, 1902) 

In what manner the cavalry of the twentieth century will differ 
from the hussars and cuirassiers of the nineteenth is undoubtedly, 
from a military point of view, one of the most interesting and 
most momentous questions of the day. Of the three arms, cavahy 
has undergone the least change since the introduction of gun- 
powder. The load upon the horse has been gradually lightened, 
but defensive armour has not yet been altogether discarded ; 
and although the carbine and revolver have been added to the 
equipment of the trooper, there are armies in which weight, of 
both man and horse, is reckoned a more important attribute 
than either marksmanship or activity. Shock-tactics, the charge, 
and the hand-to-hand encounter are still the one ideal of cavalry 
action ; and the power of manoeuvring in great masses, main- 
taining an absolute uniformity of pace and formation, and 
moving at the highest speed with accurately dressed ranks, is 
the criterion of excellence. 

To such an extent has this teaching been carried that the 
efficiency of the individual, especially in those duties which are 
carried out by single men or by small parties, cannot fairly be 
said to have received due attention. When cavalry held the 
pride of place upon the battlefield, as in feudal times and even 
later, the mastery of both horse and weapons by the individual 
officer and trooper was the predominant factor. In the English 
Civil War, for instance, the horsemanship and skill at fence of 
both Cavalier and Roundhead were remarkable ; and their en- 
counters were far more hotly contested, and much more bloody, 
than any which have since been seen. That the parliamentarians, 
after the first year or so of the war, were generally successful, is 
to be ascribed to CromwelPs introduction of a severer discipline 
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in {h(* ranks of iho Iroiisidt's no K'ss than to liis a(]nnra!)le 
li'ailini!;. Ifis irot)p(ns t,mnh{ ilio of I'o-op-'ralion ; 
anil the* moans of laistiimiii; <’o-o]>(‘ration, i.t’. tinifonniiy of pact* 
and precision of inou-nicnt wheii in mass, vua-c constantlv 
practised upon tin* traininp^ ^^rounds. Nor arc nc to suppoM* 
that Oroiuucli was blind to a furtluT ad\antai;c derived from 
the capacity for niamein rin*;' at spi'cd. He had sctai too imicii 
of (‘avalry lip;htini4, at, tlic time he liist took ovi'r flu* coininand 
and training of a considerable force, not to inuleistand theirreat 
moral (drect of larp;e hoflies of horstnnem whei'Iinii; and fonninijj 
with mechanical smoothness, coverin^i; the i^ronnd at a speed 
that ahuost made each attai'k a surprise, and eharpn^i; in lines 
whose untiroken front produecd a most powt^rful impression of 
solidity and resolution, lie saw, as Rupert never saw, that 
th«‘ power of swift niovenu*nt in mass conferred upon the troops 
po^sessinij; it tin* (*normous advantai^e of tactical molnlitv ; and 
the readuuvss with vvhit'h his r(‘<;iuients and hrii^ades \\i‘re irans- 
lerred from one (piarter of the liatilefield to llie other, tlirowine* 
in th(*ir whole wciii;lii, lime after time, at tin* point where tlieir 
presence was decisive, in contradistinction to the reckless and ill- 
managed onsets of the Royalists, which t'ndcd, as a rule, in a 
confusion which il look hours to abate, .slunv that Ik* had fully 
realised the practical value of sieady and confimious drill. It 
is to lie noted, however, that (Vomvvell built up his cavalry on 
a foundation of high indivuhial efilcicncy. 

As time went on and anuicss hecame largi'r, and skill at 
arms, ns a national characteristic, rarer, drill, discipline, man- 
(cuvres in mass, and a high degree of mobility came to out- 
weigh all other considerations; and when the necessitv of arm- 
ing tlie nations brought about sliort servlet*, the training of the 
individual, in any other branch of his business than tliai of riding 
boot to bool and of rendering instant obedience to the word tir 
signal of his superior, fell more and more into abeyance. Shock- 
tactics filled the entire bill, and the cavalry of Fmrope, udmiralily 
trained to manoeuvre and to attack, whether hy the sepmdron 
of 150 sabres or the division of 8,000 or 4,000, was practically 
unfitted for any other duty. The climax of incompetency may 
be said to have been reached during that cycle of European wai’- 
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fare which began with the Crimea and ended with the Russo- 
Turkisli conflict of 1877-78. The old spirit of dash and daring 
under fire was still conspicuous. Discipline and mobility were 
never higher. The regiments manoeuvred with admirable 
precision at the highest speed, and never had great masses of 
horsemen been more easily controlled. And yet, in the whole 
history of war, it may be doubted whether the record of the 
cavalry was ever more meagre. It is true that in the course 
of the campaign of 1870-71 the German cavalry learned some- 
thing of scouting, and that, owing to the utter supineness of 
the enemy, it obtained a large amount of valuable information. 
But its failures in this respect, especially at the outset, were 
very many; and it is not too much to say that, so far as 
peace training is concerned, it was little, if at all, superior to 
the cavalry of any other European Power. Moreover, when 
called upon to act dismounted, and to meet the enemy 
with five instead of with Far me hlmiclw^ it proved absolutely 
useless. The carbine was a popgun ; the troopers knew nothing 
whatever of fighting on foot; their movements were impeded 
by their cejuipment ; and a few francs-tireurs, armed with the 
chassepot, were enough to paralyse a whole brigade. That the 
cavalry so far screened the march of the armies in the rear that 
the h'rench could obtain no information of the various move- 
ments is not to be gainsaid ; but the efforts of the French to 
pierce the screen were feeble in the extreme, and there is no proof 
whatever that against a more active adversary the same result 
would have been achieved. In fact, to the student who follows 
out the operations of the cavalry of 1870-71 step by step, and 
who bears in mind its deficiencies in armament and training, 
it 'will appear very doubtful whether a strong body of mounted 
riflemen of the same type as the Boers, or, better still, of 
Sheridan’s or Stuart’s cavalry in the last years of the War of 
Secession, would not have held the German horsemen at bay 
from the flrsb moment they crossed the frontier. 

Had the successes gained by shock-tactics been very numer- 
ous, it might possibly be argued that the sacrifice of efficiency 
in detached and dismounted duties, as well as the training of 
the individual, was fully justified. But what are the facts ^ 
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'The sucn'.sst's by slHH'k-i.'U'iic's, ulu>rt' .ui} fliiiiir larfret* 

than a raixinK'iil was an* cnnllncd to tin* fnllnw ifii^ : — 

1. Tlu* \icforv of tlu* Ih*itidi Hoa\y Bia^^-ada at Balaklava. 

!h Tlu* t'hari^os of sonu* iwt'idy Mpiadrcnis at (kistozza, 
inano'UM’iuit hv hripalos, whi(’h ('iua'kcd arid |iartiallv routed 
thr<’(‘ di\isit)iis of most iodifleient infantrv. 

:k 'I'iu* t'hari’i's of the Austrian eavairy at Koni^'i^ratz, which 
droM* hack the Pnissian horse ami enahh'd Bciicdck's defeated 
troops to i^n't awav in safety. 

h dlu* chariot' of six Mpiadvons at Marsda-'lk)Ui\ which went 
tiirou'^h a French army corps, largely compost'd of recruits. 

5. The dtdeat of thoOtt I'reiich horsemen, also at .Marsda- 
Ikmr, hy ahtnit the samt' mimhcr of (h'rmain. 

il d'ht‘ ehariije of the I Ith ami llth (h'rmaii Hnssars near 
\‘ion\illt*, a_ii;ainst rt'trcatiniL^ infantry. 

T. Tilt* chari^a* of tin* (lerman hjii^ade at Loie*ny-Boupr\, 
whtm a small l)ri<^atie ehari^etl down on tlu* tlaidv t)f a lareel)odv 
of half-trained French iutantry, and put, them out of action for 
ahoiit thrceapiurters of an hour. 

Such is the record : one j^reiit taetieul success paint'd at, 
Fuslozza; a ret real int*; army saved from annihilation at Koni,' 4 » 
,e;nitz; and live minor snecesses, winch may or may not have 
iufhu*nc(‘<l the uliimattf issm*; not one siii'.^le inslance of an 
etlecl i Vi* and snsl4diied pursuit ; not one single instanee, except 
(’ustoz'/.a, and there the infaniry was arnu'd with nmzzledoaders, 
of a el large decisive of the hatfle; not one single* inslance of 
infantry being scattered and cut down in panic liighi; not one 
single instance of a force larger than a brigade infta-vening at, 
a <'riiical inonu‘nt. And how many failures ! How often were 
tlu* ('aval ry da.shed vainly in reckless gallantry against, tlu* hail of 
a thin line of rilies! How often were great mass(*h h(*ld back 
inactive, without drawing a sabre or iiring a shot, while tlie 
battle wxis de<‘ided by the infantry and the guns ! How few the 
enteiprises against the enemy’s communications ! How f(nv nu‘n 
killed or disa!)Ied, even when cavalry met cavalry in the melee ! 
Can it be said, in face of these facts, that the devotion to 
shock “tectics, the constant practice in massed movements, the 
ciiscouragciiieEt of individualism, both in leaders and men, was 
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repaid by results ? Does it not rather appear that there was 
some factor present on the modern battlefield which prevented 
the cavalry, trained to a pitch hitherto unknown, from reaping 
the same harvest as the horsemen of previous eras ? Was not 
the attempt to apply the same principles to the battle of the 
breech-loader and the rifled cannon as had been applied 
successfully to the battles of the smooth-bore, a mistake from 
beginning to end ; and should not the cavalry, confronted by 
new. and revolutionary conditions, have sought new means of 
giving full effect to the mobility which makes it formidable ? 

The answer comes from across the Atlantic. It was as 
much the length of the War of Secession as native ingenuity 
whicli enabled the Americans to work out so many military 
problems to their logical conclusion. Their cavalry, in the 
beginning, was formed, as far as possible, on the European 
model. But before long it became a new type. It could 
manoeuvre sufficiently well for all practical purposes. It was 
exceedingly mobile. It could charge home with the sabre or 
the revolver. In addition, it was so equipped that it could 
fight on foot as readily as in the saddle, and ib was so armed 
and trained that when dismounted it was but little inferioi* to 
the infantry. Environment undoubtedly had much to do with 
its evolution. In the forests of the South there Avas seldom 
space for the manoeuvres of a mass of horsemen, and obstacles 
were so numerous that a few men, armed with rifles, were 
generally able to beat back the charge of many squadrons. 
Nevertheless, the ground was not so cramped and difficult that 
shock-tactics weix; out of the question. Great cavalry combats, 
in which both sides rode at each other, Avere far more frequent 
tlian in any of the European campaigns referred to above ; and 
the inshinces of cavalry charging infantry are so numerous as 
completely to disprove the common belief that the American 
horsemen were merely mounted infantry. The truth is that 
the Americans struck the true balance between shock and dis- 
mounted tactics. They were prepared for both, as the ground 
and the situation demanded ; and, more than this, they used 
fire and Pamie blanche in the closest and most cflcctive combina- 
tion, against both cavalry and infantiy. Due respect was paid 
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iiniiM'.v ’.(j’li’.-’iii. A'iir t TDop-T, whi"! in dn' Ia>! \{*ars 

w.i! Ill' ,‘'.ii!:('(i ih(‘ [niifK rA vOnFh iin 
li.id ain.n , .ri.ifti, v,ns a 'muhI liuf, a skiiral ■‘kinirAlu'ia a 
iuti'iinan, aiai a u-cj.il Hr ronld home 

riUirr nemnli’il u! di'-inunnlrtl. Hr had loanird ii> soon!, both 
in Uio s.iildlf and nnldot. His iudiv tdualinii uas ( mh-I’iiHv rulti- 
\.iird and if, for Ihi- inirpna* of in.numn t in;^ in Iari;(‘ hoiiu's, 
ho ua-, Ichs wvil diillrd than Ids I'.nropoan otndompnrary, as a 
iiiildin';' man, Iranad to .all tiu' o\i_L;fnrio'. of \\ar, hr \na.s xery 
ninoh his snprrior. So hriili.ml \M'rn ilu* aolmnoinonls of the 
raviln, Ih'doyal aaid ( 'onlodmito, tied in tho minds {>f military 
sindoiiH iho\ ha\o iondrd, in a orrtain mcastirr, ti> ohNOun’ t!u‘ 
wui'k ot'llu' olhi'r arms. Space forbids .an emnu(‘rali<ni of t‘Veii 
its most consideiahle sticce^sj*'.. Bn! d niav be said iiiat then* 
m no fiiiei iiishmee id’ <a pur lut than th.al of Lee\ army by 
Sheridan In iSb.'i; mme of a scremi iiupenetnalde, e\en hy a 
\ironm enemy, t b in lb. d formed by Sfnar! in bSdd {« ; none 
of a vu 1} eonle !ed ca\alr\ l>al tie than th.at near Bi.md\ Sf.alion, 
June d, bHhd , mmeid' e.ualrv on tlie def(aisi\e than the risisl- 
anet* i>f (he Oonfeileratt' horsianen before Spoll-ahania on 
Ma\ H, IHbla or t>f the lA'derals near Haw<“s’ Shop, six \ua’ks 
I'iUt; none of eHeeliie inler\<adion on the fiehl of batfh* than 
Slteridaifs liandliniif of his divisions, an incident mod unaccoimt- 
ablv overlookial by Huropmin tacticians, when Harly's army '^uas 
broken into fragmmds, principally by tht» vioonr of the cavalry, 
in the \ alley of the Slumandoab. 

Nor are these alb Foniineida! writers have persistmdly 
decrictl the value of ilie so-called raids, in whiidt \dioie divisions 
of cavalry rod(‘ lioldly ronmi the ho.stik> army, ('rossin,^; his 
eonummications, and spreading panic aiui cmharrassimml far 
and wide ; and dtmlilless, in several instances, five re.stilfs were 
Imrdly worth the risk.s involveti* }hifc many of iliest' enlerprist^s 
were nmeh more than forays or reconnaissances, Liirpje bodies 
of cavalry, acconipanied by horse artillerV) and sfcrippetl of 
everything which would impede their mobility, operatwl for 
weeks, and even months, as detached fonxvs, with sptxifie. 
sirati‘gicai missitnns, and the value of their work cannot be 
overrated. ^ The secret of wai',’ said Napoleon, ^ lies in the 
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communications.’ The profound wisdom of this remark has 
never been more forcibly illustrated than in the great American 
conflict. The lines of supply and of retreat were the first pre- 
occupation of every leader of an army ; their importance is 
continually impressed on even the cirisual student of the several 
campaigns ; and they appear to have played a far more promi- 
nent part tlian is usually the case. To a certain extent the 
character of the theatre of war was accountable ; but the 
strategical use of a well-organised, well-trained, and well-led 
cavalry had even more to say to it. If the chief difficulty of 
the American generals was the maintenance of their communica- 
tions, it was because these communications were attacked with 
a method and a persistence which had been hitherto unknown 
in warfare. The operations of Forrest, of Grainger, of Wilson, 
of Earl van Dorn, of Sheridan, and of Hampton are brilliant 
examples of the great strategical value of a cavalry which is 
perfectly independent of the foot soldier, and which at the same 
time is in the highest degree mobile. Those who have never had 
to deal with the communications of an army may be unable to 
realise the efiect that may be, and has been, produced by such a 
force ; but no one with the least practical experience of the 
responsibilities which devolve upon a commander-in-chief will 
venture to abate one jot from the enormous strategical value 
assigned to it by American soldiers. It may, however, be 
unhesitatingly admitted that no cavalry of the nineteenth 
century, except the American, could have achieved the same 
results; and, as these results were far greater than those 
produced by any other cavalry since the advent of the breech- 
loader, it may be just as unhesitatingly declared that the 
horseman of the Amcricjin war is the model of the efficient 
cavalryman. 

The evolution of the American trooper is due, in the main, 
to new tactical conditions. In 1861 fire had already become 
the predominant factor in battle. In range and accuracy the 
rifle so far surpassed the musket that the infantry was more 
formidable than ever ; and, even small forces, unless taken at a 
disadvantage, had very little to fear from a much larger number 
of cavalry armed with lance dr sabre. In oitier, then, to avoid 
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Ijrou^’hl ti> a ^{all(i^llll at <‘\{‘r\ uirn 1)\ a ftai riflamon, 
the caualrv h'atlia% soon foiuHl it nocess.arv that at least a 
|uii'tioii of their eoinruaiKl shonltl he ('({inppesi uitk firearms. 
A trial wa> to the eaihuie, hut de.spit^' its haiuiiiu*ss, it 

was soon ilisearded in favour of' the lontp nth*; and it was not 
loni:; befon' tiie wliole of tin* ea\alr\, witii the exeeption of 
those reiji;iiiu'ids vvhieh ('arried breech -loadinjL; cai bines, were 
anned, isi .addition to the sabre, or to the sabre ansi tlu‘ revolver, 
with the same wtvipon .as the infiidrv. It sti.a) furlv be .asked 
wlu'iher a Fmropean eavalrv, in e.ass‘ of vv.ar, would not 1 h‘ com- 
pelh'd, and compelled with even greats*!' fmce, to follow 
pn't’isiT’ ih<‘ s.ame courst* as tlu‘ Ams'ricans (d’ IHCJl (m, snb- 
siiiutim^ the rifle for the (’arbine, and m(Klifvin»j; its tactics to 
me(‘t the ('ouditisms of moslern battle. 

L(*t, us c<msi(h‘r the (iuties whieh eavahv is calh*d upon to 
pm'form. In tiudirst pl,a<'e, it is retpiinnl to cover the front aiul 
Hanks of the nrmv to which it is attached, sSTurini*; it from 
surprist's, and eimhlin,^ it to earrv out movements of <'tHUHad ra- 
tion or thher stratepcsd mamruvres unobstaaeti. In llu' seeond 
pl'U’t', it is rccpiired to burst throu,u;h the s<TtHm which covers 
the movements and m.amruvrcs of the opposing army, and to 
oldaiu tlie information which is absolutely csscnii.al to the 
commanderdn-chi<d*. It.s acthm is thus iwofolti, pro feet in,!!.; and 
at the same time aggressive; hut it.s immediate^ enemy being 
the same in both eases, the enemy’s mounh'd t.roojis, it is 
evident tlmt a hold offensive, whi<‘h siicee<‘ds in svvec'ping away 
the hostile squadrons, is the readiest means of accomplishing 
the double duty. Attack, therefore, would .seem to Int imposed 
upon the cavalry so long a.s the armi<i.s are mamvuvring; and 
tiu* c<dIision of large tmis.ses of horsemen, both .seeking the 
encounter, a neces.sary preliminary to i.he meeting of iirmies 
on a decisive field. Now, when two hodie.s of cavalry mc^et in 
conflict, shock- tactics and Tarirm hlmwJw are iuK|ue.stic)nabIy tlu^ 
speediest, the traditional, and the most natural method of 
deciding the issue. Thus shock-tactics, until one or othca* of 
the opposing bodies has been reduced to impotoncy, have been 
generally assumed to be the usual methoci by which cavalry 
will seek to attain its object. This conclusion, however, will 
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not stand the test of examination. In the first place, the 
action of the covering cavalry cannot be entirely aggressive, 
MHiile the main body is moving to seek the enemy, there will 
be points, such as roads, bridges, fords, and the like, which, in 
the interests of the duty of protection, as well as to give the 
cavalry due freedom of manoeuvre, will be economically and 
effectively held by riflemen. In the second place, fire, both 
before and during an encoimter, has always been a most 
valuable auxiliary, as is proved by the existence of horse 
artillery. Tims in this phase also the presence of a body of 
riflemen, accompanied by machine-guns, will confer the greatest 
freedom of manoeuvre on the fjrcc to which they belong, em- 
barrassing the enemy, covering the line of retreat, and relieving 
the cavalry commander of all anxiety for the safety of his 
waggons and the security of his communications. In the third 
place, it is exceedingly improbable that in one quarter or other 
of the theatre of the cavalry operations the ground will not be of 
such a character as to favour dismounted tactics. It is evident, 
therefore, that cavalry, even when confronted only by mounted 
troops, cannot rely on shock- tactics only to achieve its object, 
and that the rifle is an absolutely indispensable auxiliary. 

Arising out of these considerations two most imporhint 
questions present themselves : 

1. Arc shock- tactics any longer possible against a force 
which is endowed with a high degree of fire-power ? 

Should the fire-power which has been shown to be essen- 
tial to the free and cflective working of cavalry be supplied by 
the cavalry itself, or by highly mobile infantry ? 

A force endowed with a large degree of fire-power possesses 
the most formidable attribute of infantry, and not even the 
most vehement partisan of Farrue blaiwh denies that against 
infantry, unless surprised, shock-tactics have the very smallest 
chance of success. But troops who dismount to make use of 
their rifles have two great disadvantages to contend with. The 
led horses are a source of weakness, physical and moral. They 
form a most sensitive and most vulnerable point. It is not 
always easy to place them in security ; and the fact that they 
constitute the sole means of retreat renders them a source of 
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nnii!!!,:.! {\ 'totli In n'r’<''’r .’thI in.ni. 'I'lit* i’ni inrr is pre- 

i W ii h pinUfls fni | |h"- iti* nn i i ni' a r: m'uI nf auiiiinls ; 
tl;<‘ liShT, l.'IK ic.ili ;m: h:^ hniplf '• 'hnv-. anil di^rumfori if 
*!fpu\**,l nf hi>, innaid, ^ H( \n! (piifn liai)jt\ v\li(*ii lliart* is the 
jh'diir^! «haiN’(‘ tluJ ihfp uiav hrennn* la (‘onse- 

i|a(‘!!('c !!}('!(■ is a]u a {« uth'fU'v on fin* |Mr‘ nf di^inounted 
Jiicii fn final, umrn nf' s.i{(!\ intn flu- ^addh' than of 

nflhnii ^ a, prof racicd rrdsianrt*; fht'\ an* fhu' I'- ‘dtibbnni in 
da^’-nn* than iid’anlru ami omir iafhnnl In ni'«‘ '^'av when 
lln‘re is a dan‘!;rr nf Iheir heiu'!; niiiilmked Nsa'., Uiere can he 
nn dnali!, when It d hni.e. and a Ndi* leirea! are mneenied, that 
daO aN, uliieh are the (‘sm'ih'i* nf lapiditv and surprist*, are 
far innr<‘ In he feand than the slower pn»eess of an attack on 
font. It is he\nnd (|i:edinu, tlieiefnna tiiat, in dealin«4 with a 
dismounted fon-e, whatexer max he the de^ret'of fire>[>ower with 
vdiitdi it is eudowt li, shoek t.-adics max plav a must important 
pirl. 'I’hi' nppoilmiitu'. of eileetive outllankine’ or of surpusi' 
m 'X pn.^ihl\ he few ; hut the xerx fuel that t In* enemy has hotli 
tlii' poxMi' ami the will in seek out such opportunities ami to 
eliarj^e lioim\ !•< hmmd in hamper the moxemenls and to atlect 
the mttral <jranx three liorsenit'n xvhich depend, s on tire alone. 
Snell a force, exen if it could hold on to its position, xvouhi lie 
imalile, except under favournhie contHtions of pamnd, to make 
any forxxartl piopfress, for directly h mounted it xvonhl he at 
the merry of it.s antagonist, and it would thus he alisolutely 
prevented front Imrsting throngli the hostile eavalry, and fnnn 
act|uir'mg the informathm xvhicii il is its main olijeci to obtain. 
In t!ie Valley of the Sheimmliiah, in 186-1, tin* ChnfedtTaie 
stpiatirons xvere armed only with rities, while the h'ederals, 
nndt'r Sheridan, xvia'c trained both to fire and to charge. 'The 
result is significant Tlie Sout]ua*ner.s, though admiralde horse- 
imm, xvi‘re xvorsted at every turn, and their commander had at 
last to report, that his mounted infantry xvere absolutidy useless 
against tlie Union <*avalry- At the same time, in con.seqnence 
of the increased range, accuracy, and rapidity of both gun and 
rifle, the opportunities for charging will undoubtedly ki fewer 
than before, and with every improvement of the firearm they 
must neemarily become more rare. A force while looking for 
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an opportunity must keep at such a distance from its objective 
that when the moment comes a surprise will not be easy to 
effect ; and it would seem that small bodies, of the size of a 
pcpiadron or so, which can make use of even insignificant cover 
to creep up whei'c a heavier column would be at once detected, 
are far more likely to bring about success than are larger ones. 
What is required, therefore, for shock-tactics against cavalry 
endowed with fire-])ower — and, as wo have seen, all cavalry 
comes under this designation — is great indcpeiideucc and skilled 
leading on the part of individual s(juadrons and, on the part ot 
the commander of the whole force, a judicious distribution and 
handling of his troops, part making use of their rifles to hold 
the enemy \s attention, v/hile the remainder, moving at the will 
of their immediate leaders, seek for openings to ride home with 
lance or sabre. 

The second (piestioii that arises, viz. whether the necessary 
fire-power should be supplied by Die cavalry itself, or by a bt>dy 
of mount, ed rifiemeii attiiched to the brigade or the division, is 
intimately connected with psychological considerations, and it 
is from t he standpoint of the individual horseman that it must 
he discussed. Let us see what peculiar (qualities are required 
from the trooper in the charge — that is, in the oiieration which 
difFerentiat(‘s 1dm from his comrades of the other arms. In the 
first place, there is resolution ; in the second, a certain eager- 
ness for battle ; and in the third, the quick decision which 
seizes an opportunity the instant it offers.’ The sum of these 
three cjualities i.s da.sh, and it i.s above all things important that 
dash, the most precioiLs possession of the cavalry soldier, should 
never he tampered with, either in training or in war. A cavalry 
without the true cavalry spirit, lacking all spark chivalry, 
and jibbing at the prospect of self-sacrifice, would be of small 
value in .shock-tactics ; yet, if this spirit is not to disappear, 
it must be sedulously fostered. The cavalry soldier must be 
taught to consider himself as, first and foremost, the soldier of 

‘ It is trae that the quality of quick decision is more necessary to the 
leaders than to the men ; but it is much to be doubted whether any body of 
cavalry could really be called efficient of which both leaders and men were not 
of the same temper. 
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Ihe diarist' and of tlio nu‘l(*(*. It i.s llus th.-d iu‘ niii^l bt' hd \o 
look upon as llie consunnnation of bis irainiiit;, the jusHllcafion 
of his exisioiH’C, as v\dl as tho finosl, iho niosl manful act of 
war. Now, if the cavalry soldier is called a monnied rillcinan , 
if he is told ihat it, is imire usi'ful to he a ‘j!;ood shot than a 
ij;ood swordsman : if he is contimiallv disnioiinti'd in pnderence 
to riskini( sonu'thmi^ by ad\ancin<p; if he is not sometimes 
allowi'd to lose himself in the (’xhilaralion of a chari^c', Ids dasli 
invariably deit'riorati's. So, while it is al)solut<*ly es‘*ential that 
the trooper should he a i»oo<i skirmisluT and a ft’ood marksman, 
it is nndonliU'dIy fi;ood policv to reii<‘V(’ him, so tar as possible, 
of the nect'ssily ot‘ tl<i;htmg‘ on foot. 

Furth(‘rmorc‘, from tlu* psycholot’ieal point of vitwv, it is 
excei'dingly dt'sirahli' that fen* certain duti(‘s a force should be 
available which has a ditlt'reiit trninini>;, diiferent traditions, 
and a dillenait, idtval of lh(' supreme iiicidimt of hatlh* than the 
lancer or hussar. The mouultal iroojis of an army, if ilu‘y are 
handled as (di'ctiw'ly as in tlu' War of Siaa'ssion, will ofhai }h‘ 
called upon to ca|)ture and to hold loeahties and posts which 
are of stral(\i;ic or tactical importance; and for tiu* thonnitrh 
fultilment of their mission it is essmitial that tiny' should he 
capalih' of carrying out, dismounted, an attack which culminates 
in an assault,, as well as of defending a hastily oeeupied post- 
tion against a hoi counter-attack. Now, an attack on foot,, 
culminating in an assault with the bayonet, demands in the 
troops who make it the same concentration of will and aspir- 
ation, the same exclusive training, and the same eonfidimei' in 
tiii^ weapon, which, as already shown, give shock-tactics their 
liesi chance of success. Dismoimlcd cavalry, disposed as skir- 
niisiiers, can rentier great assistjxnce during the progress of an 
aiiat'k, holding the enemy to his ground, threatening him, and 
hinting; but the assault, that is the actual storming of the 
position, will be most eflcctively airried out by a foreti which, 
while for purposes of mobiiily it has been trained to ritle, for 
purptwes of fighting has been trained as infantry. So, too, on 
the defensive, llie cavalry trooper, regarding himstif and his 
horse as inseparable, habituated to consbxnt movement, and but 
little concerned with the occupation of positions, is not likely 
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to offer so stout or so skilfiil a, resistance as the soldier to whom 
the horse is hut a s<‘condary consideration, a stubborn defence 
the highest point of honour, and fanuliariiy with the use of 
cover one of the chief ends of all instruction. 

The need, then, of atincliing some sort of special force to 
the cavalry brigades and divisions, from the psychological point 
of view, is ch'arly demonstratcal ; and it lias now to be decided 
whether this force should b(‘ a permanent organisation, forming 
an integral part of i.he cavalry brigades and divisions, or 
whether the work can be done by a ])ody of infantry organised on 
the spot, who hiw liad sufhcienl practice in c(putalion to enable 
them to sit in their saddles and to groom their horses. Broadly 
speaking, and put, ting a^ide tlje (jiuslion of ex})ense, there can 
be little tjuestion but that the tirsl suggestion is the better. A 
permanent forc(' would b(‘ accustomed to work with the cavalry. 
The men would he belter horse-masters, a most important 
consideration, both as ngards mobility and the waste of horse- 
flesln Th(‘y couhi be irust(‘d to act as scouts and take their 
share of reet)nnaissanee work ; and furthermore, it would be 
possible to give them sutlicicnt instruction in the use of the 
sabre to iiuan to have recourse to shock-tactics when 

these w(‘re the' only means of defence, or in a pursuit or a 
melee when it. was useless to lire. The fear that such a force 
might d(‘geiu*rat,e into indifferent cavalry cannot be accepted 
as a v'alid rc^ason against its formation. Much, naturally, must 
depend upon the ofiieers, more perhaps upon the system of 
inspection ; but in a body of troops armed with the bayonet, 
and <;ncouragc!d to prove themselves equal, if not superior, to 
the best, infantry at purely infantry work, the cultivation of a 
healthy and {list.inclive de corps should not be an insur- 
moiinlable difficulty. 

dlie formation, however, of a permanent force of mounted 
rifh*men is a counsel of perfection ; and in default, a mobile 
infantry, mounted on cobs, cycles, or even in light carts, is the 
oidy alternative. Such infantry, if well trained and well 
ofiicered, is capable of excellent work in conjunction with 
ciivalry, and is a source of strength with which it would be 
simply pedantic to dispense. 
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II has btH'U shouti in i!u‘ pati'cs that a 

a^i;’ainst nunniU'd llu* uiHo\\in‘»; au* I he t’uiuiaineniai 

prineiphs ofeaxalr} ladies 

(1) 'i'lu' <’oui!ana{ ion, in (lie eonllid, olAshoek ami fine 

(J3) I'he iin^ of l!u' (liMiiounleil [lorhon of the forei', as \U‘ll 
as of th<‘ ii;utis, to in* utilised as a pivtil of inaiuein red 

(J5) I’he liiKMif retreat to be seeureci by dismounted ritle- 
ineti. 

(4') independeiiee of rei^iinental and squadron leada-rs. 

(a) An incessant \\aichfulm‘ss ftir oppoi tunities of surprise. 

(d) Skilful use of cov(‘r bv reii;iinents ;uui sipiadron.s, so 

as to tak(‘ advanhn,L,n‘ of ilu‘s(‘ opportunities by an unexpected 
(‘harg(‘, 

(7) Prot('(‘tion ol‘ h'd horses is offou only to be si'cured by 
si lock, 

So far as tlu' details of shock -acd ion are concerned, such as 
formation in mu*, two, or threi* lines, th(‘ movcanent and posi- 
tion of the horse artilha'V batteries, it is (pjite nst'less to lay 
down hard and fast rules, h’our prineipl{‘s an* to b(‘ obseiaetl : 

(1) dlu* miemys Hiu* should always be outllanked, 

(14) A reserve shouki alvsays h(‘ relnined in tin* ham! ot the 
lamnnander. 

(b) Hie guns slumld, if possible, juTompany tlu* (‘aialry 
when it aihunceswith the view of charging, and, by securing one 
of tlu* tlanks, form a pivot of nmmeuvn*. 

(■!') If tlu* enemy is .surprised, or attaeked whilt* he is 
maiKeuvring, success will be best tts.sur<‘d. Hiyoufi this it is 
unnect*ssary to go. Every thing must depend mi the n‘a<iiness 
of the commander to adapt liiniself to the needs of the situation, 
to the ipiickness of his subordinates in appreliending and 
excH'.uting his insiriictions, and to the drill, training, ami con- 
dition of both men and horses. 

We now come to the employment of cavalry on tlu* field of 
battle in conjunction with the other arms, and we have* to note 
that with a certain school of tiicticians the interveadion of a 
Tast mas.s of horsemen at the moment the dtdender is forced to 

^ A pivot of mantBUvr® is a force, fortress, or natural obstacle, which secures 
a hank. 
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evacuate his position is still, as ever, a pious expectation. The 
direction of the charge is presumably to be round the flank of 
the defeated army, and it appears to be anticipated that the 
cavalry, if led with sufficient boldness, and thundering forward 
in a close succession of steel-tipped lines, will have the supreme 
satisfaction of riding down a mob of panic-stricken fugitives, 
whose bandoliers are empty, or wLo are so paralysed by terror 
as to be incapable of using their rifles. 

To this picture two objections may be taken. First, it is 
only exceedingly bad troops that have ever been reduced to such 
a prostrate condition as, for the application of their theory, the 
advocates of the cavalry torrent are compelled to postulate ; 
and even bad troops possess, in the present firearm, a power of 
resistance, deiived as much from confidence in the magazine 
as from raagazine-flrc, against which the flood will break in vain. 
Even if some portion of the retreating troops be surprised, it is 
unlikely in the extreme that the panic will spread far. The great 
extent of the battlefield is against it ; the troops not imme- 
diately attacked will have ample warming, and the artillery and 
machine guns will have time to occupy positions. Moreover, it is 
exceedingly improbable that any army whatsoever will not have 
made adequate arrangements for an organised and deliberate 
retreat. Again, it is quite a delusion to expect that when a 
position is carried, the defending troops will dissolve into an 
uncontrollable and terrified mob. Men are not cattle ; a few 
cool and intelligent riflemen, especially if favoured by the 
ground, can easily hold at bay a far larger number of mounted 
troopers ; and it is not to be expected, even in an indiflerent 
army, that such men will be lacking. So, even where the 
character of the country facilitates the deployment and the 
approach of a large force of cavalry, and makes surprise a 
possibility, the action of a mass of brigades or divisions will not 
penetrate beyond the fringe of battle ; and it may be confidently 
expected that against guns and infantry, even if defeated and 
retreating, shock -tactics will be confined to regiments and 
squadrons acting independently and content with small captures. 
Whether such action will be worth while, whether it would not 
be better policy to concentrate the whole of the cavalry, and to 
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(KH'upv pONitions uhiili \sill block, or at lca>l !l;uik, the liiios of 
n^ircai, must he (h^tcniiincd h\ the conmianih'r in vieeordaiice 
wiili i!i(‘ (‘ireuniN!aiie('s (/f the partienlar (‘asi*. 

The .scroiid o])j('(‘{ion is th/d if tlie <*.t\,a]r\' is aniied uith a 
litle it will he siiiiph /i \saste of fire-pow/a’ to hold it in reserve 
for /in opportunity th.at ni.av ne\er oiler. Hie rei^iinents imist 
lie disinounted .and t.ake part in the ^i>;ener;il at tack, work iiptj, for 
]neference, on the exlnane Hanks, or ass/uling posts /itui loc/dities 
which I'over the line of rctieat. It is true th/d if it is to ki'cp 
lip a snst/iined pursuit, when thi' enemy retre/iU, the e/o/ilrv 
nnisl he nursed so lonsi; as he holds his position. Rui this 
applies r.'dherto the horses tluan to the nuai; anil while the latter 
are fight ini; on foot, th<‘ former are getting (piite .as much rest 
.ns if the regiments wen* kept, hack in rcsciwc. It may he urged, 
how(*ver, ih/ii in c/isc of the huhirt' of the .attack, the e/iMdry, if 
it h.as been kepi h/iek, will he available to eo\er the retreat, 
d’ht* answer is simple. If the e/naiiw is emploM'din the attack, 
reinfon'ing the elforts ot' the infantry hv /in .appreeiahle /leeession 
of fire-power, the possibilities of retre/d will be much n'dueed ; 
while the mobility of the arm, on the emergeney /irising, should 
enable it to wilhdnuv from the lint* of battle in time to protect 
the guns ag/iinsi eouider-attaek, /ind to givt* tiu* infantry the 
opportunity of rallying, re-fonning, and occupying a defensive 
position.^ 

Wind, cavalry will have to apprehend during a pitched 
b.niile is that, it will be const/udly engage/! with tlu* cav/ilry of 
t,lu; enemy. The mass of the horsenu'u on both sides will be 
found far out on the fhink.s, striving U) pul mobility to the best 
us(*, ibnaitening wh/iiever is in rear of the hostile front, and at 
tin* sjime time protecting whatever is in r(*ar of iiieir own. Bui 
it is not, therefore, to be aiitidpaled iimt the* (‘Iiarge and 
eounter-ehargt* of all the available sabres on eiihi‘r si/lt* will be 
a featur/j of the great combats of cavalry that, are liound to 
occur. It will very seldom be the case that the two sides will 
be so <*qually matched m to be ecpially prepared to risk the 
Issue on the chances of a gigantic mCdee. One side* must he the 

* I'his does not mean that a portiyn of the cavalry BhouM not be attached 
to tbo general reserve. 
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weaker, morally, numerically, or both, and it will certainly make 
the best use of the fire-])ower at its disposal, while, at the same 
time, it is in the highest degree unlikely that the stronger side 
will care to dispense with so valuable an auxiliary. These 
conflicts of cavalry will therefore take the form already indi- 
cated, even in the case when one army has been decisively 
deleated and its horsemen have the task of covering the retreat. 
Fire is a far belter means of keeping the foe at a distance and 
of gaining time than shock ; and a letreat from position to 
position, making full use of the rillc and the machine gun, may 
be less glorious but much more etfective than the supreme sclf- 
sacrilice of a desperate onslaught on the masses of a victorious 
enemy at the very moment of his triumph. 

The principles of cavahy tactics in conjunction with the 
other arms may now be summarised : 

(1) Action on the flanks, protecting and aggressive simul- 
taneously. 

Posts and localities covering the lines of retreat and 
comraunicaiiori, the proper objective. 

(3) Action against infantry confined to surprises effected 
by bodies not larger than regiments or squadrons. 

(4) The main object in pursuit to occupy positions blocking 
or flanking the line of retreat. 

(5) The main object in retreat to occupy a succession of 
positions, and so hold the pursuers at a distance, and gain time. 

The question of armament can hardly be excluded from a 
dissertation on cavalry tactics. We have seen that a ride is 
indispensable. A sword, it is generally admitted, must be 
carried by every mounted man as the best means of protection 
against a sudden chai'ge ; and the rifleman is useless without 
his bayonet. Controvei'sy is thus confined to the lance, and it 
may be said at once that the lance is undoubtedly a far more 
formidable weapon, even if it is not in reality more deadly, 
than the sabre or the revolver. Although there are many 
objections to it, such as its weight, its inconvenience in scouting 
and detached duties, the time taken up in mastering it, its , 
uselessness in the melee or in the hands of a second or reinforcing 
rank, and the fact that its killing power depends altogether on 
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(;h 

i he iiuinu'uluni of Uu‘ hor.M\ its iiu)ra! eflecf is so great that «a 
fon'e ram uig il is irn'sisfihh' jii llu' shock. So much is this 
llu' (‘asc, that it may ])e douhied \\heiher a ca\n]rv armed only 
with swords and re\oU('rs, if oppos'd hv one armed with laiic'esj 
would not absolutely dec-line to cross \UMpons in tin- saddle. 
Ih th(‘iu mounted troops are to meet lancers in the fuhh they 
must either in- able to oppose them with the same arm, or they 
must l)t‘ reslrieletl to the taeties of mounted ritlcnu-n, and 
condmnned to comparative- immobility, Hut no army, exeepi 
one uhosc only mission is IhtMhdcnct- of a mountaiiunis or forest 
country, dan- make the smallest saerifiee of mobility ; and there 
is no t-scaping the conclusion that a really good cavalry must 
1 h' trainc-d to use tlu- lance as \u*ll us tlu- s.abre and th(‘ ritled 

It may Ih' said, in eonclusion, tliat the trooper of the 
t\\cniieth ccnlury, if lie is to fulfil tin- conditions of (dlicieucy, 
must, uot, only be a picked man, but that his facilities for 
training must be ample, his (-ducation protracted, and his 
iuslnudors and leaders num of exc-cptional capacity. But 
when it. is r(-meml)en‘d that, the cavalry is par iwcrlhur the 
stral.<*gi<'al arm, that it, d(‘pen<Ls on t.he cavalry-) and on the 
cavalry alone, whether tiu- commander of an army marches 
blindfold through the *■ fog of war,' or whether it, is the oppos- 
ing general who is reduced to that disastrous plight, it will be 
admitted that to spare trouble or expense in the training and 
organisation of t!ie mounted branch is m unpardonable a mis- 
take as to adhere to obsolete traditions. 

HuTe are still other points that deserve* attention. En- 
trenclnnents play as great a pari in modern campaigns as in 
tliose of 1861- C)5 or of 1877-78, 4vn(l entrenchments are all 
in favour of the force that awaits attack* But, as suggested 
alwvt*, antidotes exist, such <vs surprise, the sudden seizure of 
tactical points which liave been left unoccupied, outflanking 
mananivres, and movements against the line of retreat. Now 

* As has baen laggosted, however, the nature of the country fn which ttic 
army is likely to be engaged has much to say to this question. There are 
theatres of war, sneh as tho greater part of America, CJ-reat Britain, Bwiteer- 
land, Sweden, all mountainous countries, whore tho lance would he an 
Intokrablo moumhranoe. 
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the efFect of eadi of these operations depends, broadly speaking, 
on rapidity and seca-ecy ; and, for reasons already alluded to, 
cavalry is the arm which best fulfils the required conditions. 
The principle of combination, however, demands that cavalry 
should always be supported in battle, directly or indirectly, 
by the other arms ; or, to put it in another form, that the 
artillery and infantry should be so mobile as to be always 
within supporting distance when the cavalry comes into action. 
So fiir as the guns are concerned, there is no great difficulty ; 
with the slow-moving foot-soldiers it is quite another matter. 
Much, however, may be done by constant training in combined 
manoeuvres ; much by sound administration, and by due regal’d 
for the physical condition of man and horse ; more still — and 
here we touch the secret of all tactical, as well as strategical, 
success — by a thoroughly efficient staff. It is impossible to lay 
too much stress on this most powerful auxiliary. 

Take any army of the nineteenth century, famous for the 
excellence of its grand tactics ; Napoleon’s army of 1805-06-07 ; 
Wellington’s army of 181S-14 ; Lee’s array of 1864-65 ; 
Grant’s, Sherman’s and Johnston’s armies of the same period ; 
Moltke’s army of 1870 ; the staff of each one of them had been 
welded by years of experience and by the teaching of a great 
soldier into a magnificent instrument of war. They were not 
composed only of administrative officers, concerned with supply, 
organisation, quartering, and discipline, but of tacticians and 
strategists of no mean order. Combinations in war too often 
‘gang agley’ from the neglect of some trifling precaution, 
some vagueness or omission in orders ; and in the excitement 
of battle, or of approaching battle, when arrangements have to 
be made, possibly on the spur of the moment, for the co- 
operation of large bodies, unless he has been so trained that 
the measures necessary to ensure simultaneous and harmonious 
action occur to him instinctively, it is an exceedingly easy 
matter, even for an able and experienced soldier, to make the 
most deplorable mistakes. The practice of the staff in peace 
should not be less constant, to say the very least, than that of 
the units whose co-operation, as the only road to victory, it is 
the business of the staff to ensure. 
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TACTICS OF THE THREE AWm COMIUXEO 
{From the ^ Bncyclopisdia Britaniiica^ Siqphmcnf, 1U02) 

Strategy ir the art of bringini»; tlie enemy to ])altle. Com- 
bined, or, to use tbe phraseology of llie Napoleonic* era, ‘ grand ’ 
tactics are the methods employed for his dostnielion by a force 
composed of all arms — that is, of infaniry, artillery, and cavalry. 
Each of these possesses a iiowcr peculiar to itself, yet is depen- 
dent, for the full development of its power, to a greater or lesser 
degree upon the aid and co-operation of the rest. Infantry and 
artillery, imaccoinpanied by cavalry, if opposed by a force* com- 
plete in all arms, arc practically helpless, always liable to 
surprise, and whether atUicking or defimding, h.ampered by 
ignorance of tbe enemy’s movements and bewildered by uncer- 
tainty. Cavalry trained to fight as infaniry, and carrying a 
magazine rifle, is the ideal arm. But without artillery the 
most mobile cavalry cannot be expected, in oixlinary circum- 
stances, either to hold or to storm a position ; and, when fight- 
ing dismounted, the necessity of protecting the horses so cramps 
its freedom of movement that it is less effective than infani.ry. 

It is essential, then, for decisive success that qxvyj force 
which takes the field against an organised enemy should he c‘om- 
posed of the three arms. Their relative proportions in the 
armies of the great Powers stand as follows : — 

Five to six guns per 1,000 infantry soldiers ; 

One cavalry trooper per six infantry soldiers. 

These proportions have undergone a marked change during 
the past hundred years. The number of guns bas been very 
largely increased, while that of the cavalry has been slightly 
diminished. It is probable, however, that the proportion of 
the latter will soon be restored to the old standard, and in 
small armies will very greatly exceed it. The reason for these 
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disturbances is not far to seek. Before the introduction of the 
breechloader and the rifled cannon, the three arms of the service 
employed very diflicrent methods of combat. The infantry 
depended principally on the bayonet ; the cavalry on the lance 
or sabre ; the artillery on Are. Since the advent of the small- 
bore rifle and the quick-firing gun there is practically but one 
method, common to all arms. The bayonet and the sabre still 
have their part to play ; but in almost every phase of the com- 
bat both infantry and cavalry, as well as the artillery, must rely 
on fire, and on fire alone, to compass the enemy’s overthrow. 
All movements and all manoeuvres have but one end in view, 
the development of fire in gi’cater volume and more effectively 
directed than that of the opposing force ; and it is ^ superiority 
of fire,’ to use the technical term, that decides the conflict. 

For the attainment of this superiority no further rule can 
be laid down than that the three arms must combine. In 
war every situation differs. Morale ground, numbers are never 
identical, and it is these considerations that form the basis of 
the problems with which a general has to deal. Of all errors in 
the conduct of war, none is more pernicious than the attempt to 
fight battles according to a sealed pattern. Even the forma- 
tions in which troops approach the enemy or occupy a position 
must vary with the circumstances. In like manner, it is impos- 
sible to dictate a normal procedure for the combination of the 
three arms. Certain principles demand respect, for to infringe 
them generally spells disaster. But even this rule is not abso- 
lute. Great victories have been won not merely in spite of 
great principles being disregarded, but because they have been 
disregarded ; and those are the gi-eatest generals who have 
known when and where to discard the accepted maxims of war. 
Yet it would be very far from the truth to say that they did 
so because the principles embodied in those maxims had no 
weight with them. On the contrary, Napoleon, for instance, 
unfolded much of his practice of the art of war in a series of 
maxims, and the volume containing this series was Stonewall 
Jackson’s constant companion in the field. We are not, how- 
ever, to conclude that these great soldiers invariably shaped 
their conduct in accordance with the precepts they so diligently 
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studied. They looked on l.liem as warnings of the dangers that 
generally follow certain courses of action, rather than as finger- 
posts showing the path to he pursued. When they formed their 
plans for defeating the enemy tlu'y nndouhledly wc'ighed these 
weanlings, instinctively, perhaps, rather than deliberately ; !)ut 
whether they obeyed them or reject, e{l them was a (|uestic)n ot 
judgment. They were in no way bo\nul by tliein. h'ar from it. 
They would have no fetters cramping their intelligence and 
common-sense, for it was on their intelligence and common-sense, 
and on no normal procedure and hard-and-fast, rules, that they 
relied to solve the problems of war. And herein is the key to 
successful combinations on the battlefield ; ilu‘ habit of using 
the wits, of subordinating the rules of tlieory to the needs of the 
moment, and if necessary discarding them hi toto ; the habit <)t' 
improvising stratagems, of inventing on the spot lU'w met, hods 
of attack and defence. Habit is all-powerful in war, especially 
under the excitement generated by t,hc near presence of the 
enemy ; and it is undeniably the case that when contiict is 
imminent the average ofJicer will act exactly as he havS bt‘en 
accustomed to on the manoeuvre-grounds of peace. If he has 
been accustomed to stereotyped proceedings ; to a perfunctory 
reconnaissance of the enemy and of the ground ; to beginning 
the fight with the whole of hi.s guns massed in a central posi- 
tion ; to handling his infantry in one invariable formation ; to 
using his cavalry without regard for their hoivses, he will pro- 
bably do the same in action. The danger is great. A slavish 
adherence to set form and inelastic regulations had much to do 
with the destruction of the Prussians at Jena and Auers lad t, of 
the Austrians in 1866, and of the French in 1870 ; and if ill- 
organised and half-trained levies have sometimes triumphed 
over highly-educated and well-disciplined soldiers, it is because 
the latter have come to look on war as a mechanical rather than 
an intellectual art, and have lacked all power of originality and 
resource in dealing with tactical difficulties. 

As we have already implied, the first principle of gi'and 
tactics is co-operation, i.e. the full development of the force 
inherent in each arm at the right place and the right time; 
and before discussing the methods of producing this develop- 
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ment it will be well to describe the conditions which affect it. 
The flat trajectory of the magazine rifle, smokeless powder, 
and the quick-firing field gun, have wrought a greater change 
in tactics than did the substitution of the breechloader for 
the musket and of the rifled cannon for the smooth-bore. 
With the older rifle, deadly as it was, the ground in front ot 
a position was not thoroughly covered by bullets for more than 
500 yards at most. Beyond that range, owing to the elevation 
of the trajectory, a great many bullets flew high over the 
heads of men even in an upright position. Nowadays, the 
ground for 900 yards in front of a strong line of infantry, 
provided that the rifles are held a few inches above the level, 
is so closely swept by the sheet of lead as to be practically 
impassable by men standing upright or even crouching. The 
long deadly zone of this horizontal Are, which every im- 
provement in the firearm tends to increase, is the most potent 
factor in modern battle. Of little less importance is smokeless 
powder. The absolute invisibility of a skilful enemy renders 
reconnaissance tenfold more difficult than heretofore. Smoke 
betrayed not only the position but the strength of the troops 
who held it ; the new powder tells nothing. Moreover, the 
rattle of rapid Are is most deceptive, for a few riflemen, or 
a few guns, Aring at their utmost speed, give the idea of far 
lai’ger numbers than are actually present. Again, at the 
crisis of the conflict the quick-Aring field-piece is far more 
effective than the gun it superseded. On troops whose power 
of resistance is already strained to the utmost, on masses of 
men and horses, on crowds breaking to the rear, on a line 
suddenly assailed in flank, the constant hail of shells, even if 
less devastating than might be imagined, is terribly demoralising. 
Nor is greater range and greater accuracy without influence on 
moral. EnAlade Are, the most telling of all, is more easily 
brought to bear, and more deadly ; while the knowledge that, 
if once they are outflanked, they can no longer reckon, owing 
to the range of the enemy’s projectiles, on a secure line of 
retreat, tends to shake the nerves of the most stubborn Aghters. 

Such are the conditions of modern battle, and it is often 
urged that they are distinctly in favour of defensive tactics; 
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in otboiM\ords, llml the force wliicli awaits attack can develop 
the full force of each arm with more facility than that w'hich 
delivers it. The contention may be true ; but it is not always 
realised that anything w-hich gives new strength to the defence 
at the same time adds something to the advantage of the 
army wEich attacks. The net outcome of the improvements 
in rifles, guns, and powder is that far few'er men are required 
to hold a position than of old. A direct (or frontal) attack 
against good troops well posted, always a desperate undertaking, 
has now become suicidal. To a certain extent this favours 
the defence. A much larger number than formerly can be 
employed by the defenders hi attaclc. This is to the good. 
But the assailant profits in an almost etpial ratio. Ilis strength 
has always lain in his power of manoeuvring, of hiding his 
movements, and of massing suddenly against some weak point. 
To-day his power of manoeuvring is gi'cater than before. The 
increased strength of the defence renders it comparatively 
easy for him to form with a part of his foix'e an irnpenetrable 
harrier behind which the remainder can move unobserved. He 
needs far fewer men and guns to cover his communications ; 
and a general counter-attack, delivered like those of Wellington, 
of the French in 1870, of Osman at I'levna, direct- to the 
front, is very little to be dreaded. Moreover, the object of 
the assailant’s manoeuvi’es will be to place portioBvS of his force 
on the flank, or flanks, of the position he is attacking. If he 
can accomplish this, the effect, moral and physical, of the 
enfilade fire he brings to bear upon the enemy’s front will be 
far greater than that which attended a similar operation w’hen 
fire was of less account. In short, the process of envelopment 
is easier than it used to be ; and envelopment, which means 
that the enemy is under fire from several directions, is much 
more effective than in the past. 

It does not appear, then, that the new conditions are 
altogether in favour of the defender. To win a decisive 
victory and annihilate the enemy he must, at some time or 
another, leave his position and attack. But the time, if not 
the place, must depend on Ms adversary’s movements, and 
will only be disclosed during the progress of the battle. What 
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tiiiit! will be given the defender for the long preliminaries which 
attack against even a shaken force demands, for the preparation 
by artillery, for the massing of the infantry, for their deploy- 
ment in line of battle, for the issue of adequate orders ? 
Tacticians have long been puzzled over the rarity and in- 
effectiveness of the counter-stroke in modern campaigns. The 
reason lies in the increased power of the local defensive, even 
with the necdle-gim and the slow-firing cannon. With the 
newer weapons this power is trebled. The counter-stroke, 
therefore, is more difficult than ever ; and this difficulty, com- 
bined with the greatly enhanced effect of enveloping fire, gives 
a marked advantage to the assailant. Resistance is more 
protracted than heretofore, but defence, as a method of giving 
battle, is no stronger. 

The question will probably suggest itself, why should 
envelopment be the monopoly of the advancing army.^* The 
reply is easy. Save in exceptional circumstances, the force 
that surrenders the initiative and stands still in position will 
be too weak for far-reaching manoeuvres. Envelopment requires 
a numerical superiority or a vastly higher mo7'al ; and an army 
possessing these advantages must needs seek out its adversary 
and attack him, for the very simple reason that not otherwise 
can he be brought to battle. Yet it is not to be understood 
that the numerically inferior army is debarred from attacking ; 
but it may be taken for granted that it will not do so until 
it sees tlie opportunity — the fruit, as a rule, of more skilful 
strategy — of falling on an isolated portion of the enemy’s 
forces. 

It would seem, however, that under the new conditions an 
army can split up into detachments with gi'eater impunity than 
heretofore. Some of the most remarkable victories in history — 
Vittoria, Bautzen, Waterloo, the first and second Manassas, 
Chancellorsvillc, ICdniggratz — have been won by two distinct 
forces, operating from different bases, or approaching the field 
of battle from different directions, and crushing the enemy 
between them. This ^ sweep of the dragon’s wings’ is by 
no means an easy operation to put into successful practice. 
Moltke, indeed, has laid it down that the junction of two 
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previously separated forces on the field of battle is ilu' hit^hest 
triumph of generalship; and Na])oleon, allhough on lumx' than 
one occasion he availed himself of the expedient, was never 
weary of pointing out the risk. It cannot, therefore, Ix' (|ues- 
tioned that separation has hitlu'rto iuvolvt'd great dangers. 
Unless the separated forces acted in perfect unison, unl(\ss their 
leaders displayed the utmost activity and resolution, it was 
always to be apprehended that the one might be attjicked and 
defeated before the other could intervene. At \\^aterloo, for 
instance, some of the Prussian generals, when they ix'ached the 
neighbourhood of the field and saw, as they believed, the 
British retreating, were for turning back immediately. Again, 
the timidity of Ney, on finding himself separated from the main 
army, made Bautzen a barren victory ; and if there is one thing 
more conclusively proved by military history than another, it is 
that without determined, energetic, and skilful leaders, without 
superiority of morale or great superiority of Tuimhcrs, move- 
ments entailing separation wore, under past conditions, very 
likely to end in disaster. To a cerbiin extent this still holds 
good, for human nature, in war, recoils from nothing so much 
as from isolation. Nevertheless, the use of the field tele- 
graph has done much to modify the risks that were formerly 
attendant on such manoeuvres, and the increased strength of 
the local defensive has brought them within the scope of 
everyday tactics. It may be assumed, therefore, that the 
directors of future campaigns will have always in view the 
advantages to be derived from hurling a fresh force — whoso 
approach, if possible, has been concealed until it opens fire — 
against the enemy's flank and rear ; and the sudden onset of 
Bliicher at Waterloo, of Lee at the second Manassas, of 
Stonewall Jackson at Chancellorsville, of the Crown Prince 
of Prussia at Koniggratz, will be the ideal of the decisive act 
of battle. 

It is to be observed, however, that successful converging 
movements have been carried out more frequently by a force 
acting on the offensive than on the defensive. In the first 
place, as has been said above, an army which adopts the 
offensive has usually the superior numbers or the superior 
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morale and it consequently incurs less risk of separation. In 
the second place, it is usually superior in cavalry, and is thus 
able to prevent all knowledge of the separation from reaching 
the enemy, as well as to conceal the march of the outflanking 
column. We may conclude, therefore, that it is only when the 
defender has the more powerful cavalry, and is at least equal to 
his adversary in numbers and in vioral^ that he will dare to 
deliver a converging counter-stroke. 

The army, then, which assumes the strategical oflensive has, 
as a general rule, the best chance of employing this most effective 
manoeuvre ; but much depends on the quality and handling of 
the cavalry. If the cavalry is so armed and trained that it is 
capable of holding ofl the enemy’s scouts and patrols, a tactical 
surprise may be effected, and sm'prise is far more than half the 
battle, not only in offensive operations from different bases, but 
in every species of attack. An ordinary enveloping movement 
for which a portion of the main army is detached after it reaches 
the vicinity of the battlefield, is much more likely to be effective 
if the troops making it are protected from observation up to the 
last moment. Cavalry, then, sharing the enormous defensive 
power conferred by a low trajectory and rapidity of Are, play a 
role in grand tactics of whicli the importance can hai’dly be 
over-estimated. They make it possible for a general to adopt 
the most brilliant of all manoeuvres, the converging attack, and 
to make that attack, as indeed all other attacks, more or less of 
a surprise. 

But to protect the troops in rear from observation is not 
the only duty of cavalry. Reconnaissance of the enemy’s posi- 
tion is the foremost of its functions, and the occupation of 
points of tactical vantage, such as hills, woods, villages, &c., 
behind which the main army can deploy in security, or the out- 
flanking columns march unobserved, is not far behind. The 
pursuit, too, falls upon the mounted arm, the destruction of the 
enemy’s trains, the capture of his guns, the spreading of 
demoralisation far and wide. But most important, perhaps, of 
all its functions are the manoeuvres which so thimten the 
enemy’s line of retreat that he is compelled to evacuate his 
position, and those which cut ofl his last avenue of escape. A 
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cavalry skilfully handled, as at Appomattox or Paardt^bc'i’g, inav 
bring about the crowning triumph of grand tactics, viz. the 
hemming in of a force so closely that it has cither to attack at 
a disadvantage or to surrender. 

The cavalry attached to an army on the defensive acts on 
much the same lines, furnishing a large proportion of the out- 
post or advanced troops, and making use of its mobility to 
prolong the line of battle when a dank is threatened, and of its 
power of defence to hold back any force which may at, tempt to 
work round in the rear. In a word, the ca\ah‘y ol'tiie defence 
endeavours to obstruct that process of envelopment wliich tlie 
cavalry of the attack endeavours to complete. 

It has long been understood that to athiin the superiority of 
dre over a vigilant enemy in a strong position, a heavy arlilleiy 
bombardment is as absolutely essential a preliminary as a 
thorough reconnaissance. It has not, however, been always 
realised that unless the infantry co-operate, the artillery is not 
likely to produce the slightest result. If the infantry is kept 
behind the guns, or at such a distance from the position that it 
cannot pass quickly to the assault, the enemy during the 
cannonade will keep his troops under cover, perhaps leaving his 
trenches unoccupied, and thus present no target to tlie guns. 
It is an important principle, therefore, of combined tactics that 
the infantry should co-operate with the artillery in the pre- 
liminary bombardment, for by tbis means only will the enemy 
be compelled to man his defences, to show himself above his 
parapets, and thus expose himself to the demoralising edect of 
shrapnel. 

Again, however thorough the artillery preparation may 
have been, it is not likely to have caused such losses that the 
defenders dre will be altogether innocuous when the attacking 
infantry advances. In fact, the assailant will probably suffer 
very heavily, for infantry advancing to the attack — that is, 
before it has established a strong dring line at decisive range 
(within 800 yards) from the enemy’s position—can do nothing 
towards attaining the superiority of dre. Over 800 yards, 
if the enemy is well covered, its fire will he practically harmless, 
for the very good reason that the men will see no target at 
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which to aim. But if the artillery co-operate by pouring a 
heavy and concentrated fire on the defender’s lines, and, if 
necessary, by pushing forward batteries or guns to the most 
effective range, it will so disturb the aim of his riflemen as 
to secure the attacking troops from heavy loss. We deduce, 
therefore, another principle ; superiority of Are can only be 
gained by the close co-operation of the artillery and infantry 
at every stage of the attack. 

Nor is it the guns alone that should cover the infantry 
advance. Wliere the ground permits, a portion of the infantry 
should be detailed for this purpose before the remainder move 
forward. At £,000 yards telescopes and strong glasses can be 
used to locate the exact position of the enemy’s trenches ; the 
range, by means of mechanical appliances, can be accurately 
measured ; and the fire of the companies can be controlled with 
the same ease as that of the machine guns. Such fire is little 
less effective than that of fleld or horse artillery. It may be 
less demoralising ; but, if the exact range can be ascertained, it 
will be more accurate, for infantry has not to contend with the 
technical difficulties, fuzes, the errors of the day, &c., of the 
sister arm. Especially will it be effective when it enfllades, or 
strikes at an oblique angle, the front of the defence. We are 
justified, therefore, in laying down the secondary principle that 
long-range rifle fire is an important auxiliary to the artillery in 
covering the advance of attacking infantiy. 

It cannot escape notice that the application of these prin- 
ciples is intimately connected with the use of ground. If there 
are favourable positions for the artillery or localities adapted to 
the development of long-range rifle fire ; if the enemy’s line is 
so exposed and well marked that the guns can fire over the 
heads of the attacking infantry until the very moment of 
assault ; or if it is open to enfilade, the co-operation of infantry 
and artillery should be comparatively easy. But it is no simple 
matter, without constant practice, to recognise at a glance the 
capabilities of the ground, and the manner in which the various 
physical features, hills, knolls, ridges, woods, should be em- 
ployed in order to attain the superiority of fire. 
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If we look back on history, we cannot but be struck by the 
exceedingly important part that the appreciation or neglect of 
the capacities of ground has played in every campaign. The 
most brilliant victories have been won by niameuvres which, if 
not suggested by the physical fealnros of the battlefield, were 
at least deprived, by the nature of the ground, of half their 
risk. Rosbach, Leuthen, Aiistcrlitz, Friedland, Dresden, 
Vittoria, Orthez, Chanccllorsville, the Green Hills at rieviia, 
arc examples. Nor can we fail to notice that the object of 
the great masters of tactics in carefully reconnoitring the 
enemy was to discover the key point or points of his position, 
and to judge for themselves how each separate locality, wood, 
village, farm, or hill, might be turned to account and fitted into 
the plan of battle. In short, we see in many most successful 
battles an almost methodical progression from point to point, 
each successive capture weakening the enemy ""s position, and 
paving the way for a further and more decisive advance ; and 
the method pursued seems to have been in every case the same. 

‘ By threatening the village on the left, and seizing the wood 
in rear of it, I shall attract the enemyls attention, and perhaps 
his reserves. As soon as I have succeeded in doing tins, I 
shall attack the hill on his right, and having captured this, 
bring every available gun to bear upon the central ridge, and 
attack, under cover of their fire, in full strength.’ This, or 
something very like it, appeal's to have been the ordinary 
mental process of such leaders as Frederick, Wellington, 
Napoleon, and Lee, and in many respects it is still eminently 
adapted to the field of battle. The difficulty of reconnaissance, 
the increased power of the defence against direct att^ick, the 
difficulty, owing to the wide front occupied by a defending 
force, of developing flank attacks, the general use of entrench- 
ments, will make the fight for each locality long and exhausting ; 
and it will consequently be necessary for a general to proceed 
with the utmost caution, and to make certain of securing one 
point of vantage before he attacks the next. The attack, 
moreover, of each point will consume far more troops, in pro- 
portion to the strength of the army, than heretofore. The 
whole army, indeed, may be employed in mastering one single 
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point, part keeping the enemy employed elsewhere, the remainder 
combining for the decisive attack. The battle, more often 
than not, will thus resolve itself into a distinct series of engage- 
ments, each ranging round a different locality and each pro- 
tracted over many hours. 

A systematic attack, wi’esting point after point, in the order 
of their importance, from the enemy’s possession, is not, however, 
the only expedient by which the defensive may be overcome. 
Surprise may be called into play. Manoeuvring, which has 
been described as the ‘ antidote to entrenchments,’ is likely to 
be a conspicuous feature in all skilful tactical operations. 
Feints will seldom be neglected ; and night marches, preparatory 
to an attack at dawn from an unexpected direction, will be con- 
stantly resorted to. With the exception of the first, each of 
these is made easier by the increased power of the local defen- 
sive, and by the enhanced difficulty of reconnaissance. A 
screen, behind which troops moving to a flank or making a night 
march will be secure from observation or interference, can be 
established in any ordinary country without much difficulty and 
maintained by comparatively small numbers ; while no better 
means of deceiving the enemy, or of making feints effective, 
could have been invented than the magazine rifle, the quick- 
firing gun and smokeless powder. 

But while the latest productions of mechanical invention 
have done much to help the general offensive, they have by no 
means made combination easier, and the success of the attack, as 
a rule, has always depended on the combination between the 
units, be they battalions, brigades, or divisions, of which an 
army is composed. To secure such combination has therefore 
been the constant aim of all tacticians. The ideal of many has 
been a simultaneous attack against the front and flank, or front 
and flanks, made on a uniform system, with all the troops dis- 
posed in a xmiform manner. They apparently assumed that 
everything must give way before the rush of superior numbers ; 
that localities would be submerged beneath the flood; that 
accidents of ground, even if utilised by the enemy, would never 
produce a serious check; in fact, that the effect of physical 
features might be ignored, and each separate attack from left, 
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right, and centre might be expected to reach close quarters at 
approximately the same time. On the other hand, there are 
those who have taken into account both the ground and the 
Hat trajectory, and who have hxiighi that Uie normal, sinmlta- 
ncous system, described above, is far less practical than a system 
which gives to each unit its specific task, which allots that task 
in accordance with the ground, and which arranges for combina- 
tion by instructions which diher for every unit. In this 
system there is no uniformity, and it is therefore less simple 
than the other ; but it is founded on sound })rinciples. It 
does not, indeed, ensure combination ; but inasmuch as it takes 
each physical difliculty into consideration, and recognises that 
a battle is a succession of efforts, not one contiiuioiis rush, it is 
likely to come much nearer than the other. It is not a ])opiilar 
system. It is more complicated than the ahnosl. mechanical 
maiKXJuvros of the first ; it is less easy to practise in peace ; 
owing to the lack of uniformity, it is much less pictures(|uc ; 
and it makes a large demand on the intelligence of all ranks. 

An officer commanding several units, if he wishes to make such 
use of the ground that each unit may support the others, aial if 
he determines to allot to each its specific task, must not only 
make a careful reconnaissance and think out a definite plan of ac- 
tion, but he must issue such clear and comprehensive orders that 
every subordinate commander will thoroughly imdci’stand the 
general design, the part he has himself to play, and the manner 
in which he is to co-operate with others. By this means only 
can he ensure intelligent combination and resolute action ; but 
it is hardly necessary to say that to frame adetjuate orders to 
this end retjuires a sustained intellectual effort, plenty of 
previous practice, a cool brain, a mind which knows exac'.tly 
what it intends to do and how it is to be done. Moreover, 
unless the commanders of units and those under them are well 
trained, even the clearest and most comprehensive orders will 
probably fail to produce the desired results. 

There is one more point connected with the attack which 
demands notice. It should always be the aim of a general, even 
when in command of a superior force, to destroy his enemy with 
as little loss as possible to himself. Napoleon prided himself 



on winning his great triumph at Ulm with ‘ the legs of his 
soldiers,’ and Moltke’s stupendous victory at Sedan, where 
140,000 Frenchmen laid down their arms, with an additional 
loss in killed and wounded of 18,000, cost the Germans no 
more than 2,800 lives. At first sight, then, it would appear 
that an attack on a strong position, especially if entrenched and 
prepared, should be consistently avoided, and the enemy 
manoeuvred out of it. And no doubt this is an excellent rule. 
Nevertheless, strategical reasons often forbid delay ; and there- 
fore, when time presses, it may happen that the attack has to 
be delivered then and there, and the consequent sacrifice of life 
deliberately accepted. But it is worth noting that the necessity 
of taking time by the forelock is apt to produce undue haste, 
disregard of ordinary precautions, and the neglect of essential 
preliminaries, such as reconnaissance, the conception of a 
comprehensive plan of battle, and the issue of clear orders. 
Furthermore, a reluctance to incur losses often leads to a small 
portion only of the force being employed in attack, while the 
remainder are either kept in reserve or so timidly handled as 
to lend no assistance whatever to the assaulting troops. Such 
half-hearted tactics bring with them their own punishment. 
Even if the battle be won, the losses of the troops actually under 
fire are generally heavier than would have fallen ou the whole 
army had it been resolutely engaged ; while it is exceedingly 
unlikely that the victory will be decisive. To take a strong 
position without suffering enormous losses demands the very 
closest co-operation of every element of force which the com- 
mander has at his disposal. What should be the object of such 
co-operation is a question of much interest. Under the old 
conditions the general idea of offensive tactics was by feints and 
secondary attacks to draw off the defender’s attentiou, and, if 
possible, his reserves, from the weakest point of the position, 
and then to attack that point with an overwhelming mass of 
men and guns. It would be too much to say that this principle 
is no longer applicable, for it will always be necessary that the 
full weight of the artillery, when once the battle has become 
general, should be directed against some particular portion of 
the defender’s line ; but envelopment, and the capture of good 
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^ fire positions,’ especially of localities which favour eihilade or 
oblique fire, are a far surer and much less costly means, against 
good troops, of attaining that superiority of fire wliich decides 
the victory. 

The grand tactics of the defence, of v'hicli tlu‘ sold is the 
counter-stroke, are in many respects similar to those of the 
attack. The assailant at the outset occupies certain localities, 
and so long as he holds out he covers his commiinicaiions, and 
the greater part of the force is available for active operations. 
The defender acts in much the same fashion. He occupies a 
position which protects his commiinicatioiis, and, if possible, 
threatens the communications of his adversary, juid, using this 
position as a pivot of mameuvre, he keeps a large ibree in 
hand for the counter-stroke. 

It is in the employment of the force in hand that the 
great difference arises between an active and a passive altil,udc. 
Tdie defender can seldom decide, when he tikes up his position, 
at what moment and at what place he will let this force slip ; 
his adversary, on the other hand, can determine the exact role 
of every unit before a shot is fired. It is most important, 
therefore, that the force detailed for the counter-stroke should 
be kept absolutely distinct from the garrison of t,he pivot 
of manoeuvre, that it should be in every respect mobile, and 
be used for no other purpose than delivering a vigorous 
attack at the place and at the time a good opportunity 
offers. Whether it should be tied down to one partit'ular 
spot is a debatable question. Some part of the battlefield 
may be more favourable to counter-attack than another, 
and it is of course desirable, when the blow is strui^k, to 
aim at the enemy’s line of communication and his strategic 
flank. But the opening for the counter-stroke is more of‘len 
offered by the enemy’s mistakes than by the ground, and it is 
impossible to predict where mistakes are likely to be made. 
We might say, then, that the force set aside for the counter- 
stroke, unless it came from a distance like Blucher’s army at 
Waterloo, should be posted where it can rapidly intervene on 
any part of the battlefield. Yet in conflicts fought over a very 
■wade front this would manifestly be impossible ; and, as a matter 
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of fact, the whole question is so dependent on local circum- 
stances that no rule can be laid down. It is clear, however, 
that the value of mounted troops in this respect is very great. 

It has been suggested that the attack will draw more 
advantage from feigned attacks than heretofore ; but it is not 
the attack alone that will derive benefit from the power or 
deception that lies in quick-firing weapons. By detaching 
small mobile forces to tactical points beyond the fianks, and by 
pushing them forward in advance of the main line of defence, 
the difficulties of reconnaissance on the part of the assailant 
will be largely increased ; and it will be always on the cards 
that uncertainty and the loss of time may betray him into 
undue extension, dissipation of strength, and purely frontal 
attacks on the strongest points of the position. In ordinary 
country, where troops can manoeuvre with facility, a few quick- 
firing guns, constantly changing their position, will add enor- 
mously to the effect of these ‘ false fronts ’ and ‘ false fianks.’ 
and it may here be stated that the mobility of field and horse 
artillery confers a great advantage on the defender. In 
ordinary circumstances, that is, when he is outnumbered in 
guns, it is questionable whether he is likely to gain anything 
by accepting a duel with the opposing batteries. His heavy 
artillery should be sufficient to protect the front and flanks of 
the central fortress — his pivot of manoeuvre — leaving the re- 
mainder available to prevent the assailant from securing strong 
tactical points and to prepare the counter-stroke. Especially 
will it be important for the artillery to keep down enfilade and 
oblique fire, and cover should always be provided whence guns 
can sweep with shrapnel the hills or ridges which lie beyond 
the flanks. 

The artillery of the defence, in fact, should be handled on 
the same principles as the light artillery which forms part 
of the armament of a fortress, and it should only be con- 
centrated when it is clear that the enemy is about to deliver 
a resolute attack against some one point of the position, 
or just previous to the counter-stroke. In both cases as many 
guns as possible should co-operate. The assailant will en- 
deavour to cover the advance of his infantry by overwhelming 
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the cntrenchnicnts with tlic fire of a nias.s of and this 

the defeudeCs artillery must do its best lo render inaccurate 
and harmless, leaving the enemy’s infantry alone until it is 
clear that the ad^'ance is progressing, and that the attack is 
gaining the upper hand. For the counter-stroke, concentration 
is even more important. As a rule, the time for preparation will 
he short, and yet preparation is as essential as in the attack ; the 
more guns, therefore, that can be brought into action, the less 
likelihood of failure. It is true that the counter-stroke, as a 
rule, will only have to deal with troops shake!\ ])y long fighting 
or by repulse ; but behind them will he the batteries un- 
demoralised, probably superior in numbers, and mainbiining an 
iron grip on the ground already won. 'Fhe combination, then, 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery should be as carefully planned 
in the counter-stroke as in the attack. Superiority of fire must 
be attained by a skilful use of the ground, by enveloping and 
enfilading the point of attack. 



CHAPTER V 


NOTES ON WELLINGTON 
(A Lecture to the Military Society of Ireland, March Slst, 1897) 

The ordinary attitude of Englishmen towards the men who 
are engaged in making history, in pushing forward the expansion 
of the Empire, and in leading the nation forward on the path 
of progress, is not generally an attitude of wholesale apprecia- 
tion. Our great men as a rule have to wait for their reward 
until their work is done ; until the flood of party and social 
opposition has subsided ; until facts assume their true signi- 
ficance, and great results, disencumbered of all the circumstances 
which tended to obscure them, stand out in bold relief. Then, 
although late in coming, the recognition of Englishmen is no 
longer half-hearted nor is it insincere ; if tardy, it is thorough. 

The history of Wellington is no exception. While his 
work was doing, while he was stemming the tide of Napoleon’s 
conquests, and creating a new army, he met with scant support 
from either the nation or the Government, and even his generals 
and his officers were not always loyal. Until the Peninsular 
War was well-nigh over, he was under-rated both by friend and 
foe. It was not Napoleon alone who considered him a mere 
‘ Sepoy general.’ It was not only the French who overlooked 
the characteristics he had displayed in India — ^his strength of 
character, his daring, his rapidity of movement, his prudence, 
his ability. For many years, when beset by the difficulties of 
his arduous campaigns, he had to struggle against the mis- 
representations of the Press, the insubordination of his generals, 
the dislike of his army, and the lukewarm confidence of the 
Ministry. We know that he reformed the army ; that he 
introduced a higher standard of discipline, a new system of com- 
mand, improvements in tactics, improvements in administration, 
improvements in interior economy. And we know now that 
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every one of these innovations was wise and judicious. But it 
would be a great mistake to think that they were welcomed by 
his contemporaries. On the contrary, each one of the changes 
he insisted on was stubbornly resisted. There were plenty of 
officers who declared that the army must go to the dogs when the 
men were ordered to cut off their pigtails. There were many 
who thought their rights were infringed when they were ordered 
to look after their own companies. And yet, to-day, who remem- 
bers his critics, the leader-writers who vilified him, the generals 
who knew so much better than he did what ought to be done, and 
how to do it ; the enemies who despised him, the regimental 
officers who abused him ? or, if they are remembered, how mean 
and ridiculous do they appear ! 

It may be questioned, at the same time, whether the 
admiration with which we now regard the great Duke is 
always of a practical nature. An American sailor was the 
first to reveal to the English people, and even to English 
sailors, the influence of sea-power, and the real import of 
the deeds of our great admirals. Has the same light been 
thrown on the deeds of Wellington, on his methods of war, 
and on the tremendous force of the counter-stroke which 
sea-power enabled his army to deliver Do soldiers realise 
how his military character was formed ; whence came his skill, 
both as strategist and tactician, and how he perfected himself 
in the exercise of his profession ? Do we always remember that 
it was by hard work, in peace as well as in war, by devotion to 
duty in its highest sense, by doing whatsoever his hand ibund 
to do with all his might, that Wellington not only won his 
battles, but made his soldiers the most formidable in Europe ? 
A reply in the affirmative is hardly possible, and there is some 
excuse. Although there has been no lack of writers who have 
dealt with his career, the majority have been neither competent 
nor sympathetic. It is true that his achievements have been 
portrayed by the greatest of all military historians. But 
NapieFs volumes are occupied with too many events to throw 
such light as we should wish on the character of his great com- 
mander. Nor, when we wish to study the course of the Penin- 
sular campaign is Napier’s history an altogether satisfactory 
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guide. He gives but small space to details, and although the 
broad features of the battles and manoeuvres are described and 
criticised with extraordinary insight and brilliant eloquence, yet 
there are many gaps in his narrative, and many incidents, of 
minor interest perhaps from his point of view, which he pur- 
posely left obscure. Of those who have made the biography of 
the Duke their sole subject, Brialmont and Gleig have been the 
most successful, but the military portion of their interesting work 
is much inferior to Napier's. Hooper, a fine writer, was not 
a soldier. Moreover his consistent depreciation of Napoleon's 
genius, arising, it would appear, from an inability to dissociate 
the soldier from the man, as well as his stubborn refusal to admit 
that Wellington ever made a single blunder, do not commend 
his works to the impartial reader. 

The same pi'ejudice, the same blind admiration, disfigure 
the greater part of 'the voluminous literature on the campaign 
of 1815. The majority of writers appear to consider it 
essential to take one side or the other. They must be either 
English, or French, or Prussian, arrogating all the ability 
and courage to their own general and their own people, allow- 
ing no virtues to their enemy, and but few to their allies. 
The battle of the pens has been as fierce as the battle of 
Waterloo itself ; and it was not till General Maurice set the 
example that the subject was approached in a more philosophic 
and a fairer spirit. And of late years Waterloo seems to have 
occupied the entire field. The campaigns of the Peninsula 
have been neglected ; Wellington with them. Lord Roberts’ 
sketcti of the Duke’s military career is the only biogi’aphy which 
has recently appeared, and, unfortunately for his brother-soldiers, 

^ The Rise of Wellington ’ is no more than a sketch. I may 
be permitted to say, therefore, that there is no thoroughly 
satisfactory Life of the great Duke in existence.^ No attempt 
has been made to derive lessons for all time from the record of 
his achievements, or to examine in detail his strategy, his tactics, 
his methods of discipline, and his system of command. No 
Mahan has yet taken the subject in hand, and until some 

‘ It must be remembered that Sir Herbert Maxwell’s ‘ Life of Wellington ’ 
had not appeared when these notes were written.— -Ed. 
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successful soldier, who has himself had experience of high com- 
mand, with all its responsibilities, does for Wellington what 
Lord Wolseley is doing for Marlborough, we shall have to be 
content with making the best use we can of inferior writers. It 
is to give some small assistance to those who care to make such 
writers their study that these notes have been written. While 
drawing attention to the importance of such study, I propose to 
point out some few of the valuable lessons to be derived from 
it, and to make clear, so far as I can, those broad principles, 
both of strategy and tactics, on which Wellington consistently 
acted, but which are consistently lost sight of by the historian. 

More than this I shall not attempt. I shall certainly not 
criticise the operations of the Peninsular or Waterloo cam- 
paigns. When the Duke was an old man, he one day found 
himself opposite Apsley House, and the street between alive with 
trafHc. A gentleman who happened to be passing offered his 
arm to pilot him across, and after they had reached tlie other 
side, the Duke thanked him for his assistance. He was not, 
however, to be easily shaken off. Hat in hand, he expressed in 
high-flown language his gi-atitude at the honour which had 
been done him by the hero of so many battles. The Duke, 
who was very deaf, listened for a moment, and then, catching 
his meaning, rapped out, ‘Don't be a d— d fool, sir,' and walked 
off at his best pace. 

In that particular class of fools it would not be unjust to 
class an ordinary soldier who should dare to pass judgment on 
the hero of Waterloo. 

Nor do I intend to touch — except incidentally — upon the 
Duke’s career previous to the Peninsular War. Ilis Indian 
campaigns are undoubtedly most instructive, and were not 
without their effect on the destinies of our Eastern Kmpii-e. 
But it is with the great struggle with Napoleon that his fame 
is more intimately connected. The stage was larger than India, 
and the issues involved of far greater moment, not to England 
alone, but to the world at large. It has been said, and with 
justice, that the most critical period in English history, and not 
in English history alone, but in European history, is comprised 
in the thirteen years from 1802 to 1815. Not when the luige 
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hulls of the Armada darkened the Channel, nor when the 
splendid armies of the Grand Monarch threatened invasion, 
and his navy passed and repassed unmolested along our coasts, 
was the danger more imminent. Let us consider for a moment 
the political situation when Wellington was first assigned to a 
command in the Peninsula. Napoleon was practically master 
of all Europe. The tricolor waved in almost every European 
capital ; Austria, the great German Monarchy, had been de- 
cisively defeated ; Prussia, the kingdom of Frederick the Great, 
had been crushed to the earth ; Italy was practically a province 
of France ; Holland and Belgium her dependencies ; the 
Russians had been driven back to their own inhospitable 
wastes ; Spain, although unconquered, had surrendered her 
capital and her chief cities, and a Marshal of France held his 
Court in Lisbon. Never had one European state, since the days 
of Rome, attained such overwhelming power as France, and to 
enforce the EmperoFs behests there stood behind him an army 
which had never known defeat, and which in the Peninsula 
alone included 200,000 veterans. And what were the means of 
resistance ? The raw levies of Spain, ill armed, ill disciplined, 
and ill commanded ; the militia of Portugal, and 17,000 
British soldiers. But behind this handful of armed men stood 
Sea-Power. Great as was the strength of Napoleon, his 
influence extended not a foot beyond low-water mark. The 
land was his and the people, the cities of Europe and their 
commerce ; not a village on the Continent but felt the terror of 
his name ; yet wherever blue water roiled the flag of England 
still floated in proud defiance ; and beyond the horizon of the 
ocean, which even the eagle glance of Napoleon was unable to 
penetrate, the storm was arising, although the cloud as yet 
was no larger than a man’s hand, which was to sweep away 
his dominion like the unsubstantial fabric of a dream. 

It was not the least of the Duke’s laurels that he should 
have perceived, in 1808, at the moment when Napoleon’s power 
was at its height, the spot where that power was most vulner- 
able. Fortunately for England, the Ministry, when they re- 
solved to deliver the counter-stroke which Trafalgar had made 
possible, liad listened to the advice of their young general. In 
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opposition to their own ideas, he had advocated a landing in 
Portugal. In that rugged but fertile kingdom, inhabited by a 
small but independent race, he saw that an impregnable base of 
operations might be established ; that, under the care of English 
officers, a Portuguese army might be created ; that on this dis- 
tant and difficult theatre of war, bounded throughout its length 
by the high seas, the Spanish revolution might be most effec- 
tively supported, and a conflict waged which might eventually 
exhaust the strength of France. It is impossible not to notice, 
from first to last, how clearly he grasped the secret of Enghuurs 
strength. In all his correspondence the same idea rules his 
conceptions, the immense influence that may be exerted by tbe 
State, even if her army be relatively insignificant, that com- 
mands the sea. It is true that he had had experience of 
maritime expeditions. On no less than six occasions, before lie 
landed in Portugal, he had had to do with the transport of 
large forces across the ocean, and several times he liad been 
called upon by the Government to submit plans of campaigns 
which involved a landing on an enemy’s coast. There can be 
no question whatever that he was fully alive to the enormous 
strategic advantage^ which accrue to the army that has the sea 
behind it. He knew that under such conditions the infiuejice 
an army can exert, with facilities for changing the line of 
operations, and for receiving supplies and reinfo I'ceinen Is, is out 
of all proportion to its numbers ; and his views may hi* com- 
mended to those who, because European armies are of* such 
enormous size, believe that the intervention of English Iroops 
in a Continental war is an idle dream. Let it be remeiu!)crcd 
that the English army of 1808 was almost as small, compari'd 
with that of France, as it is to-day ; and that the subslilution 
of steam for sails has given a force based upon the sc'a a 
mobility which has been hitherto unknown. 

One of the first of German strategists, long employed in 
Turkey, has fully recognised the length of England’s arm. lie 
compares Wellington’s occupation of Torres Vodras with the 
crisis of the war of 1877-8. ‘The French’ (inarching on 
Lisbon, and brought up by Torres Vedras), ‘ wbeu almost 
touching their object, were too weak to completely attain it 
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From the moment that this became clear, the ton of the 
tide in the Peninsular War — indeed, in Napoleon’s career — 
began. A similar thing would have happened if the Turkish 
armies, after the loss of Plevna and the line of the Balkans, 
had retired to, and made a firm stand at, the position of 
Czataldcza, which extends from sea to sea, west of Constanti- 
nople. The Russian army, arriving in a reduced condition, 
would neither have been able to capture the intrenched 
lines, nor to envelop or turn them, especially if England 
had decided to help the Porte, not only with diplomatic 
notes, but also with troops. A hostile fleet could have 
annoyed the assailant on both flanks, and an allied army 
could easily have been assembled in the fortified quadrilateral 
on the Danube, still in possession of the Turks ; and the advance 
of such an army would have made the retreat of the victors 
necessary. There is no case in recent military history in which 
a situation — although apparently a hopeless one — which upon 
close examination afforded all the means for a brilliant rescue, 
has been so completely overlooked.’ We may be permitted 
to believe, then, that those who would restrict the English 
army to colonial enterprise have not fully, realised the extent 
of the influence of the sea-power, and that even the most 
brilliant writers on Imperial defence have something to learn 
from Wellington. 

And it was not in numbers alone that the English army 
of 1808 was relatively feeble. In the first place, it was totally 
wanting in prestige. Not only by Continental nations, but 
by its own people, it was considered incapable of meeting 
such troops as Napoleon’s. The descendants of Marlborough’s 
soldiers had never recovered the reputation they had lost 
in America. Since the wars of the French Revolution had 
begun they had been often engaged; but they were more 
familiar with retreat than triumph. Alexandria, Maida, and 
Corunna were the only victories over European troops, and 
these were insufficient to balance the long tale of disasters. 
Nor is this want of success a matter of wonder. The men 
were brave and hardy, the battalions well-drilled, and there was 
no lack of confidence. But brave soldiers and well diilled 
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battalions do not make an efficient army ; and an army, in the 
real sense of the word, England had not. 

The force which landed in the Peninsula was deficient in 
the first elements of organisation. The commissariat was a 
skeleton, and the officers who controlled it were without ex- 
perience, The hospital service was utterly inadequate to the 
needs of the troops. There wci'e neither ambulances, nor 
pontoons, nor army parks; there was no siege train, no 
ammimilion column, and there were no engineers. Both staff’ 
and officers were inexperienced ; the majority of the rank and 
file had just been drawn from the militia ; the cavalry was very 
weak; the guns were drawn by bullocks ; and the majority of 
the generals, appointed for any other reason than proved 
capacity, had yet to learn their trade. It was of this hetero- 
geneous mass that the Duke had to create an army capable of 
encountering the war-seasoned soldiers of Napoleon. And the 
process was attended with constant friction. The discipline 
of the army, although the punishments wova terribly severe, 
was anything but good. The men broke out into excesses of 
the worst kind at every opportunity, and mutiny was the only 
crime at which they drew the line An examination of the 
army * states’ still kept at the Record Office reveals the 
astonishing fact that desertion v/as almost as freijucnl in 
Portugal as in England, and the in.siibordination of the officers 
is shown by the files of court-martials. 

Nor was it till late in the war that the Duke commanded 
implicit confidence. In the earlier campaigns, so long as he 
led them to victory, the army was ready enough to cheer him : 
but when reverses came, when it became necessary to retreat 
before the overwhelming numbers of the French, to d(!cliiie 
battle, and to take counsel rather of prudence than audacity, 
its temper changed. The men grumbled, and the officers 
criticised. Subordinate generals were loud in their expressions 
of disapproval, and some, returning home on leave, filled the 
ears of their influential friends with complaints of their chiefs 
incompetence. And added to this flood of misrepresentation 
came the abuse of the Press and the ravings of the politicians. 
Those who at any futiiie time may have the direction of 
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English armies may find consolation in the thought that never 
was a successful general vilified, mistrusted, and disliked like the 
greatest of English soldiers. None was ever more thwarted by 
the Government ; none had fewer friends or fiercer critics. 

And yet throughout it aU the Duke was immovable. With 
every officer in the army, even those more able men who knew 
his worth, against him, he still held fast to his purpose of 
holding Portugal. When the troops grumbled at his inaction, 
and demanded to be led to battle, he steadfastly refused to 
indulge their wishes. He was betrayed into no outbreak of 
temper. As patient under calumny as unmoved by success, he 
treated his detractors with contempt, laughed at his in- 
subordinate officers, and submitted with equanimity to the 
eccentricities of the Government. Great man as he was, it 
may be questioned whether his strength of character, his self- 
control, and his extraordinary power of bearing responsibility, 
ever showed to greater advantage than at this period of his 
career. 

Then, as at every other period, his confidence, not only in 
his own ability to hold his ground, but that he would finally 
bring about the downfall of Napoleon, is most remarkable. 
That confidence, however, was based on no flimsy foundation. 
He was a comparatively young man, still under forty, when he 
assumed command in the Peninsula, and he had no large 
experience of European warfare. He had served in the 
disastrous campaign of 1794} as a regimental officer, and he 
had commanded a division at the investment of Copenhagen 
in 1807. But in very many respects his Indian experience 
was more valuable than any he would have gained upon the 
Continent. In India he had to improvise armies ; to arrange 
every detail ot administration ; to organise the staff and the 
departments ; to make the troops mobile ; to pay them and 
to feed them, and to keep them in health. In India, too, he 
had been accustomed to deal with questions of government 
and finance, of statesmanship and diplomacy ; and this varied 
and wide experience must have done much to strengthen an 
intellect already powerful. If one quality more than another 
is conspicuous in Wellington’s mental armoury, it is the 
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power of thinking clearly, and thinking deeply and thoroughly. 
He was a most voluminous writer, necessarily so, for his corre- 
spondence with the different Governments he had to deal with 
was enormous ; but it is difficult to find a single despatch in 
Gurwood’s volumes which does not treat the questions at issue, 
whether strategical, financial, or diplomatic, in an absolutely 
satisfactory fashion. And many of these despatches were 
written under the most unfavourable conditions, in miserable 
quarters, after a long march, or even after a great engagement. 
It is not unusual to hear Wellington spoken of as the personifica- 
tion of common-sense. And the assertion is true enough, if by 
common-sense is meant practical ability, the ability which both 
conceives and executes, and which in the soldier, if allied with 
a strong will, and properly cultivated, is very near akin to 
military genius. 

It is a truism to say that no man can become a great, 
or even a good, soldier unless he has been endowed by nature 
with certain characteristics —coolness, resource in danger, 
presence of mind, and the power of bearing responsibility — 
and these indispensable attributes are not derived from educa- 
tion; but it is not always understood that common-sense, or 
practical ability, if it is to be useful in war, must be trained 
on the right lines. And to supply this training Wellington, 
from the first year he joined the service, was abvays careful. 
He was exceedingly observant both of men and things. No 
new discovery, in science or in mechanics, escaped his investiga- 
tion. As he himself told one of his chief officers, it was his 
invariable habit to give up some hours daily to the study of 
his profession. He read all the best military writers of the 
time, and his despatches and correspondence reveal to us how 
wide the extent of his reading was. Ilis brain, therefore, 
when he was placed in independent command, was thorougldy 
well trained ; he had not permitted it to I'cst ; he had not 
been content with the knowledge that suffices for the regimental 
officer; he had endeavoured to cpialify himself for higher 
things, and when his time came for great responsibilities, he 
proved himself capable of bearing the weightiest burden that 
ever fell on a general’s shoulders. 
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To strategy, then, he had paid much attention before he 
came to apply it in the field, and the principles on which he 
consistently acted, although they differ but little from those of 
the other great masters of war, are well worth record, especially 
as great misconception exists as to what those principles were. 
The popular idea is that his was a Fabian system ; that he 
never fought unless absolutely certain of victory; that he 
preferred the defensive to the offensive, and that, in one word, 
he was pre-eminently cautious. This opinion, however, will not 
be held by those who, when studying his campaigns, give due 
weight to his difficulties, and work out his operations with 
map and compass. I think they will agree with me that his 
strategy, although seldom rash, was pre-eminently daring. This 
characteristic has undoubtedly been obscured by the fact that 
for the first four years of the Peninsular War his means were 
so small that he aimed at nothing more than the defence of 
Portugal ; secondly, by the number of defensive battles, due to 
paucity of numbers, that he was compelled to fight; lastly 
by the defensive attitude, forced upon him by the situation, 
at Quatre Bras and Waterloo, and by the shallow criticism 
of foreigners. Not yet has he been forgiven for defeating 
Napoleon and avenging Ligny. 

The plain truth is that his genius was eminently aggressive. 
Fie was always on the watch for an opportunity to attack, 
and it is a most significant fact that he never fought a 
defensive battle without apologising for it. Wellington, be 
it remarked, had seen something more of war than manoeuvres 
and the war-game. No general was ever more alive to the 
preponderating force of the moral element, and no general 
ever suixendered the initiative more reluctantly or sought to 
regain it with more persistence. Wellington knew well that 
the issue of battle lies in the hearts of men — in the heart of the 
commander even more than in the hearts of the soldiers — and that 
human nature, even when disciplined, is peculiarly susceptible 
to a strong, sudden, sustained attack. Moreover, his tempera- 
ment was naturally ardent and impetuous. He was not an Irish- 
man for nothing. Putting aside his Indian achievements, as an 
instance of his boldness we may cite his advance on Lisbon in 1809, 
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Landing in Mondego Bay with 9,000 men, he ab once determined 
to attack Jiinot, who had SO, 000, and only unexpected circum- 
stances placed him on the defensive at Vimiero. The campaign of 
the Douro and Talavera was, as regards conception, of a piece with 
Napoleon’s campaign of 1796. His enemy was fir superior in 
numbers, but had divided his forces. Soiilt was at Oporto, and 
Victor in the valley of Tagus. Marching with great rapidity, 
eighty miles, over rough roads, in three and a half days, he 
made the famous passage of the Douro, a splendid tactical 
achievement of the most audacious character, and then turned 
upon Victor. The deficiencies of his commissariat and the 
lethargy of his allies interfered with the success of his design, 
and instead of attacking, as he proposed, at Talavera, he was 
reduced to the defensive, and his victory was, conse({ueiiily, 
indecisive. Again, his capture of the twin fortresses, Badajos 
and Ciudad Rodrigo, in 1812, was so audacious as to have been 
characterised, even by his own oHiccrs, as the height of rashness ; 
and passing by the operations on the French ironlier in 1815- 14;, 
his occupation of the })()sition at Waterloo was criticised as 
foolhardy by Napoleon, himself the most daring of generals. 
This is a circumstance that has been very generally overlooked. 
The historians hardly seem to appreciate the full !)earing of 
the situation. We are Jisked to believe that Wellington’s 
chief merit lay in the selection of his grouml, in the skill of 
his tactical disposition, and in the stubbornness of his defence. 
I cannot think, however, that his tactics were more admiralde 
than his strategy. 

On the morning of June 17, when he resolved io retreat 
to Waterloo, he was aware that the Prussians, who wcrt‘ mostly 
young troops, had been ])caten at Ligny ; that Napoleon had, 
before that battle, over 120,000 men, and that he himself had, 
all told, 68,000, of whom only 31,000, including the King’s 
German Legion, were British. Yet he retreated from Quatre 
Bras with the full determination of standing at Waterloo, and 
of fighting Napoleon’s army, if Marshal Bliicher would come to 
his assistance with one army corps : that is, with a iieUirogeneoiis 
force, largely composed of untrustworthy t:ontingents, and rely- 
ing on such aid as might be rcndci'cd by a young army, that had 
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been defeated but two days previously and had retreated by night 
over wretched roads, he dared to face a victorious army which 
might be far superior in numbers to his own, far better supplied 
with artillery and cavalry, and commanded by the greatest 
general that modern ages had known. And this on a position 
which was eminently favourable for the massing of artillery and 
the manoeuvres of cavalry. Had Marshal Bliicher failed to 
redeem his promise, as he well might have done, considering the 
state of the roads and the exhaustion of his troops, and the 
battle ended in a French victory, Wellington would in all 
probability have been put down as absolutely insane. But at 
Waterloo, as elsewhere, his strategy was the result of profound 
calculation. It was undoubtedly risky ; but if risk is to be 
always avoided, nothing great will be achieved, and the Duke 
was never averse to risk so long as the chances were in his favour. 

So far, then, from Wellington’s strategy being of a timid 
and over-cautious character, the exact contrary is the case ; but, 
at the same time, his patience was inexhaustible. None knew 
better how to play a waiting game ; none was ever more resolute 
to fight only on ground of his own choosing and at his own time. 
And when we consider his temperament, naturally inclined to 
quick and energetic action, the pressure put upon him by the 
army, the politicians, and the newspapers, and last, but not 
least, the extreme aversion every fighting soldier must feel to 
retiring before the enemy without a trial of strength, it will be 
admitted, I think, that here he was especially admirable. His 
principles were those of the greatest captains. He did not enter 
upon a campaign with the idea of awaiting attack in a strong 
position, for such an idea rests on a false conception of the first 
principles of war. The aim of every general is to concentrate 
superior force on the field of battle ; thus only can he hope for 
decisive results. And to concentrate superior numbers strategy 
must be vigorous. If the enemy divides his forces each 
separate portion must be crushed before they can concentrate. 
If he keeps his forces in hand he must be compelled, by skilful 
manoeuvring, to separate them. If, however, he remain concen- 
trated, the inferior force has nothing for it but to fall back 
to a strongly entrenched position, as Wellington did to Torres 
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Vedras, or to a zone of manoeuvre, as Napoleon did in 1814, and 
await its opportunity. Such, broadly and briefly stated, is tlie 
whole secret of strategy ; and it is evident that in dealing with 
an enemy in detail a defensive attitude cannot be adopted. 
The grand object is to prevent the enemy from concentrating, 
from receiving reinforcements, and from gaining time, and 
attack is, consequently, the only possible course of action for 
the superior numbers, except under most unusual conditions. 

I now come to the Duke’s tactics; but before describing 
them a few words of explanation may not be out of place. It 
is possible that the doubt may have suggested itself whether it 
is worth while to discuss the methods of what have been called, 
so far as weapons are concerned, the prehistoric ages. Is any 
instruction to be gained, it may be asked, from the dispositions 
for the attack at Vittoria, or for the defence at Waterloo ? 

I hope I shall not be considered exceedingly unpractical, 
lagging hopelessly in rear of modern thought and modern pro- 
gress, if I say that, in my humble opinion, the campaigns of 
Wellington, not in strategy alone, but in tactics also, are ])rolific 
in instruction ; even should I emphasise this avssertion by declar- 
ing that if, instead of accepting the Germans as infallible, we 
had, when we started to learn on what principles wc should make 
war, sought instruction from our own great soldiers, we should 
have pursued a more profitable course. It is perfectly true 
that both in strategy and in tactics important modifications 
have been brought about by modern science. In the one we 
have to take into account steam and the telegraph, iii the other 
a vastly increased fire-power. But steam and the telegraph 
have hardly touched the grand principles of strategy ; they have 
only introduced new means of applying them ; nor have modern 
weapons wrought a complete change in tactics. The bayonet is 
now subordinate to the bullet. A long preparation by fire is 
now absolutely essential to the success, and both the formation of 
infantry in the attack and the action of artillery are governed by 
different conditions from those which prevailed in the Peninsula. 

But just as the attack is not the only phase of biclics, so 
infantry formations and artillery action are not the sole con- 
sideration, nor even the most important consideration, in the 
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attack. On other phases of tactics, and on the more important 
considerations in the attack, the campaigns of the Peninsula 
throw just as much light as the campaigns of 1870-71. To 
define my meaning. In the selection of a defensive position 
to-day we look for exactly the same features as in the time of 
Brown Bess, with the one exception that we demand a wider 
field of fire. Otherwise, as regards cover, the protection of our 
flanks, lines of retreat, and lines of communication, we are 
guided by the same principles as our forefathers. Moreover, 
as regards the distribution of infantry and artillery along the 
front, the delivery of local counter-strokes, and even as regards 
the delivery of general counter-strokes, the conditions have not 
greatly altered. Nor have modern firearms changed either the 
formation of cavalry or the work of the independent cavalry 
which precedes the army. Outposts are still established on the 
system which obtained in the Peninsula, and, above all, the 
enemy is deceived, outwitted, and outmanoeuvred by exactly 
the same means as were adopted by the great generals of the 
pre-breechloader era. I would lay special stress on the fact, 
which none can gainsay, that human nature, the paramount 
consideration of all questions of either tactics or strategy, 
remains unaltered. And the art of generalship, the art ot 
command, whether the forces be large or small, is the art of 
dealing with human nature. Human nature must be the basis 
of every leader s calculations. To sustain the moral of his own 
men; to break down the 'nvoral of his enemy — these are the 
great objects which, if he be ambitious of success, he must always 
keep in view. 

It is this aspect of war, then, that those who aspire to 
become real generals should study. This aspect remains un- 
changed, and nowhere can it be studied with more profit than 
in the campaigns of those great captains, who owe their great- 
ness to the one fact, that it was the mainspring of all their 
actions. It should be remembered, too, that while attack for- 
mations and development or avoidance of fire are a part of the 
soldier's daily training, taught in the drill-books and practised 
at manoeuvres, neither the drill-book nor manoeuvres throw 
much light on the way human nature is to be dealt with. 
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When once an officer has mastered the theory of formations, 
and understands the effects of fire, the means of producing 
those effects, and also of reducing them, he cannot do better 
than study the Indian and the Peninsular and the Waterloo 
campaigns. There he will learn how to outwit, to out- 
manoeuvre, to deceive, in one word, to surprise his enemy, and, 
as has well been said, ‘ Surprise is the deadliest of all foes,’ a 
more terrible instrument of war than even the Lce-Metford 
rifle or the Maxim gun. There he will find teaching that will 
rectify the false lessons of manoeuvres ; for manmuvres, -where 
the moral element is altogether absent, are not a real picture 
of war, nor even an approach to it. I cannot conceive any- 
thing more useful to a soldier than to be thoroughly imbued 
with the methods of Wellington. What could be more valuable 
than to have learned so thoroughly that their application has 
become instinctive the following principles : — 

Always endeavour to mystify and mislead your enemy, 
whether you are attacking or defending ; if you can surprise 
the enemy’s general his army is already defeated. 

Always attack at that point where the moral effect will bo 
gi’eatest. Strike the enemy’s flank in preference to his front, 
enfilade his line, and threaten his retreat. 

Never fight except on your own ground and at your own 
time. 

Never attack unless you are superior in numbers. 

Never knock your head against a strong position. 

Such maxims may seem truisms, and to put them forward 
mere idle repetition. I cannot agree, and I will give a reason. 
In our Indian Empire different conditions ha\e imposed a 
dificrent set of rules upon every second lieutenant : — ‘ Never 
refuse battle,’ ^ never show a sign of hesitation,’ and ‘when 
you get the enemy on the run keep him there.’ I am con- 
vinced that the constant repetition of these principles, and 
their very general recognition, have left their mark on our 
roll of victories ; and it would possibly increase that roll in the 
time to come, when we meet more formidable foes, if the 
principles on which Wellington acted had become the general 
rule of conduct throughout the army. 
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To describe in detail what those principles were is impossible, 
I can only direct attention, in very general terms, to those 
which are specially prominent. I have already said that his 
instincts were eminently aggressive ; but, whether marching to 
attack the enemy, or waiting in a selected position for the 
chance of a counter-stroke, his one aim and object was to mis- 
lead and mystify his enemy. It is true that he did not invari- 
ably succeed ; but, at the same time, it may be questioned 
whether any general, even Napoleon himself, ever brought 
about so many startling surprises. The passage of the Douro, 
the capture of Badajos and Ciudad Bodrigo, Graham’s flank 
attack at Vittoria, the passage of the Adour : each and all of 
them were absolutely unexpected by the French marshals ; and 
they are by no means the only, or even the most conspicuous, 
instances. Was ever general more surprised than Marshal 
Massena when, pursuing his retreating enemy through Portugal, 
in full anticipation of ‘ driving the leopards into the sea,’ he 
suddenly saw before him the frowning lines of Torres Vedras, 
the great fortress which had sprung, as it were, from earth at 
the touch of a magician’s wand ? Nor in all his long career 
was Napoleon ever so completely deceived as when he found the 
allied army in position at Waterloo, apparently at the mercy 
of his victorious veterans. 

It is not from the pages of English writers that we learn 
to appreciate the extraordinary skill with which the Duke 
concealed his movements, and deceived both friend and foe, 
but from the despatches and correspondence of the French 
generals who were opposed to him. Despite their experi- 
ence of war, their system of spies, their excellent cavalry, far 
superior, during the first years of the war, both in numbers 
and in training, to the English, it was very seldom, indeed, 
that they had more than a vague knowledge of their adversary’s 
movements, his intentions, or his strength. Neither in Ger- 
many, in Italy, in Belgium, nor in Holland, had they ever 
encountered so mysterious an enemy. If they stood to receive 
battle they were deceived by feints and demonstrations ; their 
attention was drawn away from the real point of assault, and 
the decisive blow delivered where the^ least expected it. Nor 
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was it on tlie offensive alone that he managed to surprise them. 
In this respect his defensive dispositions are a model for all 
ages. Always, under such conditions, the weaker army, for if 
he were superior he invariably attacked, he made such use of 
the ground that neither his numbers, the extent of his front, 
the position of his reserves, nor even the position of his first 
line, could be easily determined. Cover was made use of, not 
only to save his men, but to conceal his dispositions, to lead his 
enemy into ambush, to induce him to make false movements, 
and thus to create the opportunity for effective counter-stroke. 
Consider for one moment the embarrassment of the French 
marshals when they found their cavalry checked at the foot of 
a long ridge. Except a line of skirmishers, half way down the 
slope, with a few batteries of artillery in support, there was 
nothing to be seen. It was impossible to detect the extent of 
the English line, for outlying detachments, pushed far out on 
either hand, stood in the path of the patrols. No sholii'r- 
trenches, standing out against the sky line, defined the front. 
The attack, for want of a tai’get and objective, could not be 
prepared, and there was nothing for it but to take the bull by 
the horns and launch the columns of assault, in the vague 
hope that they might encounter inferior numbers. I venture to 
think that as regards the occupation of a defensive position, 
there is more to be learned from the practice of WclIiTigton 
than from the theory of the drill-books. 

It has been said that he did not make siiffcient use of his 
artillery. He certainly did not sacrifice his guns in the vain 
hope of overpowering a superior artillery ; and, as he was well 
aware that infantry is the arm which must bear the brunt of the 
defensive battle, in the choice of ground the gunners had to give 
way. The first requirement of a position, to his mind, was cover 
for his battalions, and protection from the artillery fire of ilie 
enemy. And what were the results of his consistent regard for (‘on- 
ceaiment and surprise ? When the French attack was laiiiK*!ied 
not a single English infantryman, except the skirmishers, had 
come under Hre. The battalions were in perfect order, aiid 
their ranks were full, and the counter-stroke, made with fresh 
and unbroken troops, was quickly decisive. So much did these 
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tactics impress the French generals, that at length they hesitated 
to attack at all. On the morning of Quatre Bras, when that 
most important position was but thinly held, even Ney was reluc- 
tant to engage. That there were very few troops to be seen was, 
in the judgment both of himself and his subordinates, no proof 
whatever that the whole English army was not hidden away in 
the woods and valleys, and the opportunity was suffered to 
escape. We may recall the Duke’s criticism, on this same 
June 16, of the Prussian dispositions at Ligny. Blucher 
occupied a strong position ; but his troops were posted where 
every man could be seen, and where the first line, at least, 
would be exposed to artillery fire. On his return from Ligny 
to Quatre Bras he said that he had expostulated with the 
Marshal, but that the old hussar had replied that his Prussians 
liked to see their enemy, and, added the Duke, ^ they will get 
most damnably mauled.’ 

Whether as a strategist, tactician and organiser the Duke 
may be fitly compared with Napoleon can never be fairly 
settled. But it is always to be remembered that, as the 
general of a suspicious and parsimonious Government, with 
small powers, small support, and still smaller resources, he 
had far greater difficulties to contend with than the supreme 
master of a great and wealthy nation. 

It has been said that his operations lacked the brilliance of 
Napoleon’s. Personally, I do not exactly understand what is 
meant by this word ‘brilliance.’ If it means manoeuvres 
which were utterly unexpected by either friend or foe, I can 
only say that, with inferior means, Wellington effected just 
as many surprises as did the conqueror of Europe, and it was 
due only to the inferiority of those means that they were so , 
seldom decisive. It may be admitted, however, that, although 
he gained the implicit confidence of his troops, he had never 
the least hold on their affections, and here, it seems, he was 
distinctly inferior to his great rival. But, says Sir Edward 
Flamley, ‘This is a question on which his fame in no way 
depends. The same regard which his countrymen felt for him 
in life, and which they continue to feel for his memory, rests 
on sure and sufficient grounds. They knew that he was a good 
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and a great man. They were proud of his deeds and virtues. 
They loved his personal dignity, his manliness, his simplicity 
and strength. Their confidence in his judgment and sagacity 
was profound, and they were assured that those pre-eminent 
qualities were placed absolutely without reservation at the 
service of the State, unbiassed by the hope of popular applause, 
or the fear of popular censure. In him, too, they believed they 
saw an embodiment of the national spirit in its best aspect — 
the spirit which, in its most practical aims, is directed still by 
the noblest influences. Recalling the memory of miglity con- 
quests and of great successes, that good grey head, with its 
halo of former glories, stood amid the latter times lilce the peak 
of a prolonged world. Thus it was that he passed through life 
in a charmed circle of deference, as if surrounded by an 
invisible bodyguard of his victories ; and when he died, at an 
age when most men have long receded from the public regard, 
he was mourned for as universally and sincerely as if he had 
still been in the freshness of his fame, and had but yesterday 
delivered Europe. 

His body lay in the old castle for a time, while the people 
came to look on his well-known face. Then his nemains were 
taken through London by night, to lie in state at Chelsea ; and 
the Queen came, first of the mourners, to look upon the remains 
of her trusty counsellor and greatest subjend. The sponhineous 
mourning of the people lent solemnity to the funeral splendour 
in which England sought to express her re.spcct ; and great 
assemblies have rarely felt such profound and general emotion 
as that which shook the multitude when, amid th(‘ cailuHlral 
gloom of St. Faurs, deepened by the storm that beat upo!i the 
dome, the coffin of the high and mighty FriiK'cf*’ whose long 
list of titles had just been recited, and whose form was so 
familiar, descended through the pavement to the vault beneath. 
With it seemed to vanish some of the force and majesty of 
England, and much of the old traditionally loyalty and reverence 
for authority which yet continued to leaven the utilitarian 
character of the age. But he left to his country a rich inherit- 
ance — the increase of a reputation abi'oad, which sprang from 
his achievements and his policy, and the gain at home which a 
people derives from a nobI,e example and a great namef 
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And, if I may be permitted to add my feeble words to this 
most eloquent tribute, he left to the army a special legacy. 
Throughout the vdaole of his career he had been the most 
obedient of subordinates. Loyalty to his superiors, whether 
statesmen or soldiers, was the first rule of his life. Whether he 
approved their action or not, he invariably supported them, and 
he never permitted himself to criticise. The most bitter remark 
he ever made was after the battle of Vimiero, when the in- 
terference of a stupid superior, who had just come upon the 
field, held him back from a pursuit which must have proved 
decisive. ^ Gentlemen,’ he said, turning to his staflP, ^ there is 
nothing left for us but to hunt red partridges.’ Further than 
such caustic speech he never went. That a soldier should 
criticise his superiors, either in public or in private, did not 
square with his ideal of an officer and a gentleman. In the 
age in which we live it is well sometimes to think of these 
things. It would be untrue to say that loyalty has diminished, 
nor is there any lack of patriotism. But it is impossible to 
deny that a most mischievous spirit is abroad. Men seem to 
have forgotten that loyalty is not only due to the Crown, but 
to the State, and to those that represent the State. To defy 
the Government, to make its task more difficult, to force it to 
break treaties and to deny obligations, and to embarrass our 
relations with other Powers, appear to be considered most 
praiseworthy actions ; while to vilify those in high places, the 
great functionaries of the realm, is held to be no longer a stain 
on the honour of an Englishman. It may be useful, then, when 
such doctrines find advocates, to remember the example of 
Wellington, and to determine that whatever may be the case 
elsewhere, the army will still preserve the same traditional 
loyalty, the same reverence for authority, as did the greatest 
soldier of us all. 



CHAPTER VI 


MILITARY CRITICISM AND MODERN TACTICS 
{From the ‘ United Service Magazhie,' October 1891) 

Military criticism takes a long time to recover its equilibrium. 
The practical effects of a new explosive, an improved firearm, 
or a novel formation, no matter what the circumstances, are 
sufficient to drive it to extremes. Such was the case \vlien the 
Seven Days’ Campaign of 1866 first drew general attention to 
the capabilities of the breechloader. General iVIaurice long ago 
made allusion to the fact that in June 1870 it was staled, 
during a discussion at the Royal United Service Institution, 
that the strength of the defensive had been so much increased 
by the introduction of a quick-loading firearm that France 
needed no more than 100,000 infantry to deiend her frontiers. 
Translated from the Institution papem, this unforl.imaie attempt 
at forecast appeared in a French review two days after G rave- 
lot te ! 

This tendency to over-estimate the value of a new devdop- 
ment has been but lately exposed in a fashion sufficiently 
remarkable. In the Secession War, American soldiers revivc'd 
an obsolete arm ; and, under circumshinces which were c‘X(‘ep- 
tionally favourable, used it with remarkable success. Fifteen 
years later the Boers taught English soldiers that they had ov<ir- 
looked at least one of the lessons of the American campaigns ; 
and in 1889, after the mounted infantry had done good service 
against enemies who had either very indifferent cavalry or 
none at all, the Infantry Drill Book laid clown that it might 
^ usefully be employed ’ in the scouting and patrolling of an 
advanced guard. Already had able critics — amongst them 
Colonel Valentine Baker^ — pronounced against the posBilnlity 
of employing cavalry in battle except against cavalry alone ; 
and now, when a substitute was found upon the outpost line, 
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its occupation appeared to have gone indeed. And then, 
suddenly, the pendulum swung back. When, at manoeuvres 
on the Berkshire Downs, a battalion of mounted infantry 
was asked to manoeuvre independently against a regiment of 
hussars, its commander declared that in an open country, 
without cavalry to reconnoitre for him, he was helpless ; and 
for the above-mentioned paragraph a sentence was substituted 
to the effect that mounted infantry may be employed ^ under 
exceptional circumstances,’ to provide information, and to en- 
sure the security of an advanced guard; these exceptional 
circumstances existing, we may presume, only when cavalry is 
not available. 

But although this would-be rival has found its level, and 
no more is now claimed for mounted infantry than, in Lord 
Wolseley’s words, ^ to save the cavahy from having to dismount 
and adopt a line of fighting which is not theirs,’ the question of 
the employment of cavalry on the field of battle is still suffering 
from impatient criticism. Neither its officers nor those who 
help the arm to do its thinking are to blame. It is true 
that the cavalryman of to-day cherishes a well-founded hope 
that his share of glory will not be confined to screening or 
scouting, nor even to the overthrow of the opposing squadrons 
side by side with the sister arms. The extreme depression 
induced, after 1870, by the slaughter of Woerth, of Mars-la- 
Tour, and of Sedan, has at length passed away, and buoyancy 
has been restored. But this desirable consummation has been 
reached by no hasty process. By none have the tactics and the 
tactical situations of 1870 been more patiently investigated and 
more thoroughly discussed than by writers on cavalry. At the 
same time, new developments have been fairly faced, the problems 
of the future, so far as is possible, carefully examined, and ample 
evidence collected to show that, in this instance also, criticism 
has overshot the mark. It is not the cavalry, then, who are 
to blame. It is not the writers who represent them that have 
shirked difficulties or discounted history. With them special 
pleading has found no favour, but with a certain school of 
infantry tacticians, of w'hose views the writer of an article in 
the * United Service Magazine ’ is the latest exponent. ^ These 
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military Nihilists, who swear that the action of cavalry on the 
battlefield is a thing of the past,’ have, naturally enough, based 
their deductions on the War of 1870. But in their anxiety to 
prove that infantry have nothing to fear from horsemen, they 
have looked upon the battles of tliJit war as if they had been 
games of chess ; they have underrated the efiect ol‘ bad tactics 
and unsuitable ground ; they have disregarded llui indications 
of the moral infiuence of cavalry, even if ill-handled ; and not 
only have they minimised the tactical successes actually achieved, 
but have used their utmost endeavours to demolish theories 
which the cavalry never dreamt of putting forward. But the 
writer alluded to betrays an uneasy consciousness that he has 
by no means proved his case. The \ery earnestness with which 
he strives to inspire his own arm with a contempt for cavalry 
shadows forth an apprehension, unacknowledged, perhaps, even 
to himself, that cavalry, boldly led and skilfully mancruvred, may 
be a real danger even to the staunchest infanlry. In the last 
centmy, says the author of the ‘Cavalry Division,’ ‘infan fry 
was never charged except when it could be surprised and taken 
in fiank.’ It is within those limits, ic. the surprise or flank 
attack of exhausted infantry, that he, together with those who 
have faith in Tarme blaricJie, claims that cavalry can si, ill ext*rt 
a powerful infiuence on the fight ; and, at the same time, he 
lays stress on the fact that the long fire-flglds of Uu‘ presciit 
are more destructive of the moral and piiysical energy of the 
infantry than the close-quarter conflicts of the past. His 
opponents, in producing a long array of arguments to prove 
that cavalry are useless against unbroken and forewarned 
infantry, are but tilting at windmills. That men on horses are 
no match for men on foot, with confidence in their wcjapons, in 
good heart, and expecting the attack, has been apparent since 
men were first drilled and disciplined. No cavalry soldier 
dream^s — nor ever did dream — of supporting so wild a pi'oposi- 
tion. The most ambitious cavalry soldier asserts no more 
than this : that, although weapons have improved, ininian 
nature still remains the same, and that ‘ surprise is still the 
deadliest of foes.’ Nor need infantry officers fear that the re- 
cognition of these facts will be aught but bcneficitd to their own 
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arm. It is well to teach the men in the ranks with the rifle that, 
holding their ground and keeping cool, they are a match for 
the most daring horsemen ; yet to inspire the infantry generally 
with a contempt for cavalry may improve its moral, but will 
most assuredly lead to a neglect of those precautions which 
alone can secure it from surprise. ^ The less cavalry are sup- 
posed to be able to act,’ says General Maurice, ‘^the more 
numerous will be the chances presented to them.’ We do not 
attempt to strengthen the moral of our infantry by telling 
them that the enemy’s Are is harmless. On the contrary, we 
point out its terrible eflecfc, and inculcate the methods by which 
it may be avoided. Let all know when and where cavalry is 
to be feared, and they will be better prepared for the eventual- 
ities of battle than were they to go down to the fight full of 
a confidence which one day might be rudely shattered. Better 
trust to stout hearts, strong discipline, and incessant vigilance 
than to moral strengthened in dubious fashion. 

Such false teaching as that set forth in the article alluded 
to has, moreover, the result of weakening the reliance of our 
own infantry on our own cavalry. As a most useful element 
of moral support this reliance should not be rudely tampered 
with. Nor does such teaching exercise other than a baneful 
effect upon combined tactics. Let both arms recognise that 
situations may arise where the enemy’s horsemen will be the 
chief danger to infantry and artillery, and the cavalry will 
be at pains to detect such situations, as well as to learn in 
what manner they can there render the most effective support. 
Let both arms recognise that tactical successes won by our 
own horsemen will not be decisive unless the infantry is at 
hand to follow them up ; and the latter will learn how, when 
the cavalry has opened the way, it may best improve the 
opportunity. 

The first duty of cavalry in action is to drive the hostile 
horsemen from the field ; but despite the arguments of its 
detractors, it has a second duty — that is, active participation 
in the struggle of the infantry and artillery for the key of the 
position. The principal lessons of the Franco-German war 
as regards this last phase of action are these : first, in order 
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to attain or to prepare the way for enduring results, cavalry 
must be used in large masses ; and, secondly, without skilful 
leading, good use of ground, and ready initiative, it is of little 
value. Griven these essentials it will go far towards redeem' 
ing the reputation which it lost in 1870. But it is idle 
to expect cavalry, deprived as it is of the employment of fire, 
to achieve great successes unless it is efficiently supported — 
that is, unless its strokes ai’e delivered in close combination 
with those of the other arms. Infantry officers, therefore, will 
find useful employment in the study of combined tactics, 
especially as regards the methods hy which their own arm may 
best profit by the address and valour of their mounUal comrades. 
Nor would it be amiss were they to refect on the means of 
preventing cavalry arresting a strong attack or counter-stroke. 
It may be true that the French cuirassiers were almost 
annihilated before Morsbronn, but they gained ihne ior tlio 
infantry to withdraw unmolested to the Niederw'ald. It may 
be true that it was Bazaine, and not von Bredow, who 
slopped the advance of CauroberFs corps against, the exhausted 
Prussian left at Mars-la-Tour ; but it cannot be gainsaid that 
the death-ride of the six squadrons held back the attack for 
a precious breathing-space. It may be true that at the same 
battle the three squadrons of the Guard Dragoons lost fifteen 
officers {Uid ninety-seven men in their onslaught on tlse French 
brigade that was bearing down upon Ihe Prussian n'ar, bub 
it is a fact that the enemy never again atteuqjied an 
advance on this side, and that time was gained to bring up 
reinforcements to the threatened point. Su<‘h are the results 
that may be attained by cavalry, oven when unsupported. 
Costly, indeed, they are, but well worth the sacrifice. And 
be it remembered that owing to the obstachvs at Morsbronn, 
the absence of cover at Mars-la-Tour, and the unbroken ranks 
and unshaken bearing of the opposing infantry, the (conditions 
in each one of these cases were as unfavourable as possilile. 

They xniist be difficult of conviction who in the fa(;e of 
such evidence depreciate the influence of cavalry when backed 
up by ihe other arms. Moreover, in the time to come, if the 
peace practice of Continental nations goes for anything, not 
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six, but six times six squadrons will be sent on sucb errands 
as Bredow's at Mars4a-Tour, and not one line, but two or 
three, will break through skirmishers and batteries and ride 
down upon the reserves in rear. Nor will this mass of horse- 
men be unsupported. Infantry and gunners will not stand 
gazing, open-mouthed and idle, at the wild conflict at the 
front, but will be pressed forward at their utmost speed, secure 
for a time from fire, to pour in through the breach thus opened 
by the horsemen. 

Let us remember, also, that the moral influence of cavalry 
is as great as heretofore. In his report of the fight at St. 
Privat, Major-General von Kessler, who commanded the ^nd 
Guard Brigade, hints that, when the attack came to a stand- 
still, the distant appearance of a squadron or two of Chasseurs 
d’Afrique on the flank of the fighting line had a demoralising 
effect on a portion of the troops. Von der Goltz, also, has 
a significant passage in ‘ Das Volk in WafFen ’ : ‘ The cavalry 
will again play its role in deciding the day. This claim is, 
for the most part, justified by the recollection of certain 
situations in the late wars [’66 and ’T0-’71]. . . . The lines 
of sharpshooters were seen to dissolve under the fire, to become 
thinner and thinner, and, in their endeavours to surround the 
enemy, to extend, disperse, and become ragged. Their energies 
had become exhausted in advancing through thick coim or 
underwood, in climbing hills, in a breathless charge, following 
immediately a long march, and the evolutions of compact 
masses across country. The ammunition had almost given 
out, many officers had fallen, command nearly ceased altogether. 
There arose in the hearts of many who saw all this the fearful 
question : how if the enemy’s cavalry appeared on the flank, 
and careered over the battlefield .f’ It would, without more 
ado, sweep away the wreck of the infantry ! IVhen, in the 
evening of Mars-la~Tour, the dusk descended, and scarcely 
anything could be discerned of the infantry on the wide 
battlefield, and the great mass of artillery in the centre, more 
than 100 guns, stood defenceless, a similar thought arose in 
our breast. It appeared impossible to check a resolute charge 
of cavalry that might have hurled itself upon these batteries.’ 
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The tactician who suggests the metliod by which Napoleon’s 
gi’and principle of using the three arms in combination at the 
decisive moment may be applied to the conditions of a modern 
battlefield will do good service. To imitate exactly the 
methods of Austerlitz and Borodino, of Rosbach and Salamanca, 
may be impracticable; but, if the principles of tactics be 
immutable, they may still be applied, though after a different 
method, and those who have refused to slavishly accept the 
doctrine which, after 1870, relegated the cavalry to a secondary 
position have made the first stop in the right direction. Look 
at it how we may, we must needs confess that in the European 
wars of the past half-century the combination of the three 
arras has been far inferior to that which charaederised the 
tactics of the great captains who have long .since passed awayd 
Nor can we accept the excuse that development of fire has 
driven combination, even in a less degree, for ever from the 
field. It may be more difficult, })ut von Bredow, absolutely 
unsupported, and without aid from circiunslance, showed ns 
at Mars-la-Tour that the cavtilry has not yet been deprived 
of all its vigour, and the general who first masters the art of 
bringing the action of each arm into close co-operation will 
initiate a new era in the art of war. 

The Germans have long ago recognised that if, in 1870, 
the artillery and infantry worked in with cadi otlier in a 
manner that left little to be desired, the cavalry did not do 
its full share on the field of battle, and the present experiments 
in the employment of cavalry in ma.sses as vast as those com- 
manded by Seidlitz or Murat are but an attempt to give the 
foot soldiers and the gunners that effective assistance which 
decisive victory demands. It has been objected lliat so costly 
is our cavalry, and so few in number as compared with the 
mounted arm in Continental armies, that an engagement in 
which they were unsparingly used would leave the Britisii army 
without sufficient force to carry out the essential duties of 
screening and reconnaissance. But opportunities for decisive 

' B is pertinent to tlio argument sot forth in the succeeding pago.s to notice 
that in 1882 , both at Kassassin and Tel-el-Kebir, the English cavalry was 
most effectively employed. 
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action on the part of cavalry are not of such frequent occurrence 
as to give this objection weight. Either the ground is un- 
favourable, or they are retained on the flanks by the presence 
of opposing cavalry, or the resolute bearing and skilful conduct 
of the enemy’s infantry, even though defeated, give no opening. 
Take the seven battles of the Metz campaign. On two oc- 
casions only did the nature of the country offer scope to the 
mounted arm, at Mars-la-Tour and Gravelotte, and on the 
later date the exhaustion of the Prussian Guard before St. 
Privat gave the only fair opportunity for a successful charge. 
Take the Peninsular battles. Salamanca was the only field 
where Wellington’s horsemen found room and opportunity to 
engage with success the opposing infantry. At Euentes d’Onoro 
Marmont’s cavalry had space to act against the battalions of 
the English right as they withdrew from their first position. 
But Montbrun, the commander, was no Kellerman to profit by 
the confusion of the moment, and yet this was the only chance 
offered to the leaders of the French cavalry during their long 
years of warfare with the Duke. Take the campaigns of 
Napoleon, a captain who never hesitated — save at Borodino, 
where, although the victory was incomplete, the Imperial Guard 
was held back in reserve — to engage his last man and his 
last horse. In few of his many battles were his cavalry asked 
to charge unbroken infantry full in front. Before Austerlitz, 
Marengo alone saw his horsemen employed unsupported to 
carry out the crowning act of conflict. Of his later actions, 
four only, Aspeim, Wagi'am, Borodino, and Waterloo, called 
for supreme eflbrts and gigantic sacrifices. And at the two 
former the horsemen were employed to gain time, as were 
von Bredow’s squadrons at Mars-la-Tour, or the French 
cuirassiers at Woerth ; at Borodino and Waterloo they were 
ordered to attempt a task before which the infantry had 
quailed. To employ the cavalry either to gain time or to act 
as a substitute for the infantry may be characterised as an 
expedient of despair. It is an expedient, destructive indeed, 
but one which has been but seldom resorted to in the past, 
and the necessity for its adoption is not likely to arise more 
often in the future. Active participation in the battle does 
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not entail tlic same reckless expciulitiire of life, but it requires 
something’ more than resolute courage ; it requires the quick 
coup d'oell that enabled Murat and liis colleagues to choose 
their own time and place for striking in, and, whilst doing 
their full share in the work of victory, to secure their s(|uadrons 
from annihilation. That this will be more difficult and more 
costly in the future may be admitted. Cavalry can no longer 
be held in readiness within a few hundred yards of the 
enemy’s line. But the opportunity will still come, as it did 
at St. Privat. If we have but a small army, strength must 
compensate for lack of numbers ; and the strength of an army 
is its power of combining its whole force in a single blow. One 
great victory is less costly than a scries of indecisive battles, and 
to win a great victory, to become master of every o[)portunity, 
our generals mmst have in their cavalry an auxiliary that 
can act as skilfully and as resolutely in the centre of the 
held against opposing infantry as on the flanks of the battle 
against the opposing cavalry. To do either it must be imbued 
with the sclf-devotiou of von Bredow, and with dint eonfidence 
in its own powers which critics of the school already spoken of 
are doing their best to undermine. 

Moreover, in their anxiety to destroy the idea that (‘avalry 
is a foe to be feared, these critics liave not only failed to 
extract the true meaning of the tactical finds of 1870, but, 
intent on a single objecl, have overlooked tiu' latest devHop- 
ments of the mounted arm. Accompanied by mobile^ infantry 
cavalry has acquired an independence tc) which it has as yet 
been a stranger in European wars. Its ofhmsive strength has 
expanded, and, at the same time, it has been supplied witli tlie 
defensive capacity it has hitherto lacked. Tlie author of ^ 
Cavalry Division ’’ has pointed out that the turniug movement 
of the 3rd French Corps at Gravelotte was held in check, 
first, by the charge of the Guard Dragoons, and secoiully, by 
the presence of the 5th Cavalry Division on the extnnne flank ; 
and it has been said that at Gravelotte had du IkiraiPs division, 
posted throughout the day behind St. Privat, been employed 
in the same manner, the decisive turning movement of the 
Saxons might at least have been delayed long enough for the 
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French Imperial Guard to have come up into line. With 
cavalry and horse artillery alone, it is suggested, the deploy- 
ment of the Saxons might have been made at least a tedious 
process, and perhaps protracted until nightfall. Had a force 
of mobile infantry lent its aid, the difficulty and delay would 
certainly have been greatly increased. Here is a new field 
for consideration. How is the mass of infantry and artillery, 
employed in a wide turning movement, to secure a rapid 
deployment and perhaps a change of front in the face of a 
force composed as above ? 

If the real value of the mounted arm be once recognised, 
infantry critics will hnd in problems of the like nature a new 
field, and the proper combination of the thi'ee arms — a question 
that has been somewhat lost sight of in the storm of arguments 
for and against the use of cavalry in the shock of battle — will 
once more assume the prominence it deserves. 

But it is not the cavalry alone that has to complain. The 
infantry has also been made the sport of theory. So startling 
were the phenomena which followed the introduction of the 
breech-loader into battle, so radical the changes it involved, 
that the earliest exponents of the new art of fighting appear 
to have believed that the first principles of tactics were already 
obsolete. They set themselves to create a system db om^ and 
in their anxiety to develop the power of the improved firearm 
ignored altogether the teaching of the past. The extra- 
ordinary elasticity of the company column impressed those who 
had seen it employed in 1866 and 1870 to such a degree that 
the dangers it brought with it were overlooked. Even Marshal 
von Moltke, in his ‘Influence of Firearms upon Tactics,’ 
committed himself to most curious logic in order to prove the 
efficacy of the new formation- Taking the Alma as an instance, 
he first of all demonstrated the inferiority of the line to the 
column; and then, after describing the disadvantages of the 
latter, without a single word of explanation, quietly summed 
up to the effect that the company column was superior to the 
line ! Recent wars have indeed given us no reason to doubt 
the justice of his conclusions. The company column, indeed, 
in one form or another, has been everywhere adopted as the 
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best means of maintaining the strength and energy of the 
fighting line. But our contention is this : that it was too 
hastily accepted, that its disadvantages were never pointed out, 
that no endeavour was made to secure to the new formation the 
sound principles of that which it superseded. If there is one 
principle more than another which is important in war, it is 
that in unity there is strength. For this maxim the Germans 
substituted one of contrary tendency. They broke up the 
attacking line into a number of small bodies, acting indepen- 
dently, although with common impulse. There was no attempt 
to combine elasticity and cohesion. 

Instead of ‘ slowly broadening down, from precedent to 
precedent,’ infantry tactics underwent a violent revolution. 
The old order was utterly discarded. It was asserted that the 
old doctrines had had their day, that the experience of centuries 
was a dead letter, and that the company column was the spell 
with which to compel success. The battles of 1870 served 
rather to confirm than to dispel the illusion. The new forma- 
tions were never tested by a strong and well-sustained counter- 
stroke, although the result of offensive returns on a small scale 
indicated what the result would probably have been. And 
they were never tested for this reason : the tactics of the French 
army had been framed in accordance with theories even more 
one-sided. 

An unprejudiced examination of the metliods of the h’ranco- 
German war reveals the fact that the infantry on both sides 
suffered from theories that were, to say the least, injudiciously 
formulated. It may he that these theories were carried far 
beyond what the authorn intended. It may be that the 
advocates of wholesale reforms had no thought of putting on 
one side fundamental principles; that, whilst founding tlieir 
demonstrations ^ on the nature of the arm ’ they still held in 
mind that victory now, as heretofore, depends on moral 
influences, the most telling of which is the strength imparted 
by unity ; but it is none the less true that the very vehemence 
of their arguments in favour of the new order obliterated in the 
minds of those who followed them the very recollection of those 
immutable rules of warfare which had hitherto been their guide. 
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There is little doubb that the remarkable work of Captain May, 
‘ The Tactical Retrospect of 1866 ’ — discredited as it was by 
the supreme authorities, had an extraordinary effect on the 
leading of companies and battalions in 1870. And, whilst the 
startling doctrines there set forth as to the absolute indepen- 
dence of the subordinate leaders had much to do with the 
dispersion of units and the difficulties of command in the 
battles of August and September 1870, the well-known 
pamphlet of Prince Frederick Charles, ^ On the Art of Fighting 
the French,’ was directly accountable for even greater evils — ^for 
the reckless impetuosity of the German officers of every rank. 
Such was the general impatience to anticipate the enemy, to 
seize the initiative, and to force on him the defensive, that it 
almost seems as if the faria Francese was a veritable night- 
mare. 

In both theories there was, nevertheless, a large germ of 
truth. The company column certainly does give elasticity to 
the attack; and it is absolutely necessary under rifle Are, 
breech-loading or otherwise, that the subordinate leaders should 
be given a free hand at the moment when the zone of effective 
Are is reached, for from that moment higher control is, generally 
speaking, absolutely impracticable. But it was not necessary 
that the line of battle should be broken up into company 
columns at the moment of deploying, often far beyond the zone 
of effective Are ; it was imwise to make the company column 
the tactical unit, for such was the practical result of deploying 
battalions, brigades, and even divisions in line of company 
columns, without leaving any reserve whatever in the hands of 
the commanders ; and the feeling that the subordinate leaders 
had so free a hand as to be almost encouraged to lose touch 
of their own battalions, and to embark on independent enter- 
prises, was exceedingly prejudicial to decisive success. Even 
^loltke himself complains that the maxim ^ Aus der Tiefe zu 
fechten’ was generally neglected, and that the entry into 
battle usually degenerated into an impatient rush. The Red 
Prince, too, was in the right when he urged before his comrades- 
in-arms the importance of the initiative, the power of the 
offensive, and the necessity of anticipating the French onset 
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But it may be doubted whether he commended in his heart the 
blundering into battle which was seen at Woerth, at Spiclieren, 
at Colombey, and at Gravelotte. Had not the French leaders 
been so influenced by Marshal NieFs theory, again true in itself, 
that the proper tactics for an army carrying the breech-loader 
was to remain on the defensive until the enemy had shattered 
himself against an invulnerable front, they would liave re- 
membered that to take immediate advantage of the enemy’s 
mistake is the true practice of war ; they would ha^•e remem- 
bered that the flank is generally the weakest point, and the 
disciples of the royal soldier woidd have paid deeply for their 
temerity. It has been said by a great tactical authority that, 
so far as his reading goes, such a thing as a normal battle, that 
is the battle of the text-books, where due preparation and fitting 
dispositions precede the assault or the defence, very seldom occurs. 
Now, this is a dictum which it is impossible to deny. In war, 
more than in aught else, ‘ the best kid schemes gang aft agley.’ 
But it by no means follows, because it is impossi1)]e to attain 
the ideal, that the principles on which it is based should not 
always be held in mind. The Franco-German War was 
certainly remarkable, it may almovst be sjiid singular, for the 
absence of normal battles. There are few, if any, actions in 
which a deliberate plan, cither of attack or defence, had been 
conceived before the troops came into collision. The shite of 
chaos which the advance school of theorists, already spoken of, 
had wrought in German tactics, was, perhaps, the cliief cause that 
made the Metz campaign so unlike the cam])aigns of Wellington 
and Napoleon. But the extraoixl inary shortcomings of their 
enemy had much to do with the eccentric leading of* the victors. 
Never was seen in any disciplined army such absolute neglect 
of precaution, so inactive a cavalry, so complete a disregard of 
the value of time. Except at Gravelotte — and even there the 
troops at St. Privat were still waiting for their entrenching 
tools — the French were always unprepared. Even at Woerth, 
although MacMahon had already fortified and manned the 
position, de Faiily was not yet up. It was the abnormal 
unreadiness of their enemy that, in part, induced the Germans 
to depart from ordinary procedure. 
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Three times in fourteen days, at Vionville, on the left at 
Gravelotte, and at Beaumont, the German advanced guards 
found themselves within range of the French camps, the tents 
still standing, the men engaged in cooking, and the whole force 
without the slightest suspicion that the enemy was in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Such opportunities gave no time 
for precise arrangements, for concentrating the troops before 
attack, or marshalling them in battle array. Moreover, at 
Vionville strategical necessities dictated immediate action. At 
Beaumont the tactical situation was equally imperious. But at 
Spicheren and Colombey it was the vaulting ambition or the 
too eager daring of the subordinate generals which initiated the 
risk and confusion which characterised these two battles. 

At Woerth the dislocation of the Crown Prince’s plans was 
due rather to the fact that from his position far in rear at Sultz 
he was unable to control the ill-concerted enterprises of his 
advanced guards. At Gravelotte, again, the battle of the right 
wing was begun, contrary to the instructions of Moltke, 
by the commander of the 33rd regiment, who, on his own 
volition, attacked the advanced post of the French in theBois de 
Gcnivaux. 

In the war of 1866, also, impromptu engagements were 
more frequent than deliberate encounters ; but the Austrians 
suffered from the same shortcomings as did the French in 1870 : 
lack of reconnaissance and incapable leaders. Surprises were 
the rule rather than the exception ; and, moreover, the Prussians, 
striving to gain room for deployment in the open ground 
beyond the mountains, were compelled to attack the hostile 
posts, which maintained so slack a watch over the defiles, 
without hesitation or delay. 

Such were the circumstances which hindered the battles of 
these two campaigns from being conducted in normal fashion ; 
and although it is idle to argue that such circumstances will not 
recur, that the enemy will never lay himself open to surprise, 
or the advanced-guard leaders always act with circumspection, 
it must be acknowledged that, with these shortcomings rectified 
pitched battles — that is, engagements where both sides have 
sufficient time to make preliminary dispositions — will again 
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become the rule ; and German tacticians are careful to inculcate 
the importance of a deliberate entry into action. 

Because the breech-loader was the most effective factor in 
both these wars, a belief appears to have arisen that its intro- 
duction has rendered impracticable the deliberate and carefully 
prepared attacks of large masses of men. Ifc is true that long- 
range fire has diminished the control of the superior leaders. 
It is no longer possible for the commander to bring his troops 
to within so short a distance of the enemy that, when launched 
on the objective, his subordinates have no space wherein to 
wander from the true direction ; but if due precautions be taken 
to reconnoitre far to the front, and the value of preparation 
and of unity be thoroughly realised, it will seldom happen that 
time will be lacking to devise a plan of battle or to make fitting 
arrangements for its prosecution. Take the campaigns of the 
greatest soldiers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
soldiers who were tacticians as well as strategists —Marlborough, 
Frederick, Napoleon, Wellington, and Lee. In how many 
instances were they compelled to fight unpr(‘pared ? Not one 
of them, save on very rare occasions, was taken at such a dis- 
advantage as to he prevented from marshalling his troops in 
such order as best befitted the circumstaiK'cs, and of itiecting 
the enemy, either when attacking or on the defensive, with his 
whole strength, Frederick, indeed, was surprisc'd at, Hohenkirch. 
At Busaco, had Massena obeyed Napoleon's rule and been 
present with his advanced guard, Wellington, in all probability, 
would have been defeated. For some reason which Napier 
makes no attempt to explain, Hhe position was only half 
occupied, and the allies wei'e moving with the disorder con- 
sequent on the biking unknown ground, whcai forty thousand 
French infantry and a large number of batteries crowned \he 
opposite ridge.' Lee, too, cautious almost to a fliult on the 
defensive, neglected to entrench his left at Mine Run, when 
confronted by the Army of the Potomac in October IBCifJ, and 
two Federal corps, neaily equal in number to bis whole force, 
had alreialy been massed opposite this point when the impondiiig 
assault was countermanded. But these are the only instances. 
The necessity for immediate attack without waiting for supports, 
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a proceeding wMch destroys all symmetry of action, which sends 
units into the struggle on an abnormal front, renders impossible 
the retention and decisive employment of the reserve, and 
reduces superior leading to a minimum, will probably occur in 
the future as in the past. 

But, whilst we may rate at its true value, under such 
circumstances, that spirit of energetic initiative which the 
Germans are so sedulous to foster, the dangers of the abnormal, 
that is — the accidental battle — should also be given their 
due weight. If the confusion, and the but partially decisive 
results consequent on that confusion, which the battles of 
1866 and 1870 display are to be avoided, the general-in- 
chief must be allowed time to frame and to communicate his 
plans, to point out the various objectives, and to dispose his 
troops in accordance with the scheme of attack or of defence 
that he has conceived. Thus only will the purpose of battle be 
fulfilled : the annihilation or demoralising defeat of the enemy’s 
army. Regarding the question from the broader point of view, 
it is interesting to note the methods of the two greatest English- 
speaking generals of the nineteenth century, Wellington and 
Lee. Both having indicated to their subordinates the space 
they were to occupy in the line of battle and the tactical 
objectives they were asked to seize, frankly surrendered into 
their hands the further conduct of the fight. Wellington on 
the defensive, taught, perhaps, by the danger of the rash 
counter-stroke of the Guards and Germans at Talavera, sternly 
forbade all local offensive action beyond the limits of the 
position. Lee, probably from the more extensive front of battle 
which he had to superintend, was content to leave the decision of 
limit to the judgment of his lieutenants. ® During the battle,’ 
wrote Lee, ' my direction is of more harm than use ; I must 
then rely on my division and brigade commanders. I think 
and I act with all my might to bring up my troops to the right 
place at the right moment ; after that I have done my duty.’ 
Moreover, both these commanders appear to have instilled into 
these same lieutenants a wholesome apprehension of bringing on 
accidental battles.^ Nor did they find it impossible to make 

’ With the exception, perhaps, of Craufurd, the famous commander of the 
Light Division. 
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their orders explicit without at the same time hampering their 
subordinates. 

This faculty seems to have been somewhat lacking in 
1870. At Spicheren, on August 6, even the commander of 
the First Army, General von Steinmetz, had no knowledge 
of the ultimate intention of the Commander-in-Chief, which 
was to delay the crossing of tlic Saar until the 9 th. For 
two days frequent reports had come in from the cavalry that 
the enemy was preparing to retreat. The unaccountable 
evacuation of the Saarbriicken ridge, covering the bridges over 
the frontier stream, heightened the impression ; and the com- 
mander of the 14th Division, having occupied tlie abandoned 
position, took upon himself the responsibility of attacking the 
hostile troops that faced him on the Spicheren heights. These 
he believed to be but a small rearguard. In reality, they 
numbered 27,000. The Prussian force was inci'cased during the 
course of the day to 30,000, but had Ikizaine and his subordinate 
commanders acted with greater ])r()niptitiide a hrench reinforce- 
ment of 80,000 men might easily have been brought on to the 
field. The Official Account, determined to do nothing to dis- 
courage initiative, discovers that. ‘ the independent achion of the 
14th Division was perfectly in unison with the spirit of German 
generalship, which directed every eflort to hanging cdosely on 
the adversary.’ Tlmt this partakes somewhat oi‘ the nature of 
a mippremo vcrl may be suspected from the fact that on the 
following day, wlicn it was uncertain whether tlu' kVemffi wei'c 
retreating or had taken up a fresh position near Bouzonville, 
the advance of the infantry, set in motion by von Steinmetz, 
was stopped by a direct order from the King, and the hisk of 
keeping touch assigned to the cavalry alone. Again, at Gravc- 
lotie, as the author of ‘ Das Volk in Wallen ’ has painted out, 
the leader of the 9th Coi*ps, wlio was intended to mainbiin a 
demonstrative action against the enemy’s front until the turning 
movement should be developed, was not explicitly instiaicted to 
this effect, and lienee ciune about the premature engagement of 
the corps, the losses and the withdiwal of its fourteen batteries. 

These criticisms arc made in no carping spirit. But whilst 
we may admire to the full the excellence of the Prussian organi- 
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sation, the soundness of their system of practical training, their 
magnificent discipline, the self-devotion of the officers, their 
superabundant energy, and their unshrinking acceptance of 
responsibility, it is, of all things, unwise not to recognise their 
faults. None are readier to do so, now that the majority of the 
great leaders of 1870 have passed to a bourne where criticism is 
powerless to annoy, than the Germans themselves. No more 
scathing stricture, not only on tactical procedure but on the 
bearing in battle of both officers and men, has ever been 
published than the pamphlet of German origin, ^ The Summer 
Night’s Dream,*’ which appeared in the United Service Magazine. 

^The time,’ says Laymann, in the ‘Frontal Attack of 
Infantry,’ written after 1870, ‘ which is spent in making good 
dispositions and introducing the attack is never lost. . . . The 
least we can do is to make the most careful preparation, in 
order to secure the greatest possible chance of success.’ 

‘ Whenever it is possible,’ says von der Goltz, ‘ the advance 
of a well-ordered development of the forces should precede 
entrance into fire. ... A careful arrangement of the battle 
secures the simultaneous and collective employment, if not of all 
forces, yet of the major part of them. It spares much blood- 
shed, and, in the course of battle, readily recoups the time it 
has cost. . . . The action of the future,’ he adds, ‘ will demand 
more thorough preliminaries, a clearer comprehension of the 
object to be attained, a more careful arrangement, a more 
intimate co-operation of all three arms, and the simultaneous 
employment of all available troops to decide the combat.’ 

It is not without reason that attention has been drawn 
to the methods of war as practised by Wellington and Lee. 
After the war of 1870, and its stupendous successes, a school 
arose amongst us which saw nothing but perfection in the army 
and the methods of the victors. It is difficult to get rid of the 
idea that the very warmth of the opposition which the new 
ideas excited drove these critics to extremes. That the opposi- 
tion was strong is certain ; but looking back at the conflict, now 
that the excitement has passed away, it seems as if both parties 
were partially in the right. The one cried with truth that a 
reform in tactics was absolutely necessary; the other, with 
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equal trutli, that its opponents had forgotten that there were 
^fortes ante Agamemnona,’ and great wars before 1870. In 
the minds of some was, perhaps, w^orking the unconscious feeling 
that what Wellington had handed down was not to be lightly 
discarded. The experience of the Crimea and of the Mutiny 
taught others — and there was much experience in tlie ranks 
of the British aimiy—that in the disorder, the precipitation 
and recklessness of the new methods, lurked the seeds of 
great disasters ; and the majority of English soldiers were 
loth to throw away, at the bidding, as it were, of a foreign 
nation, the heritage of tactical skill which is the birthright of 
our race. 

Neither in England nor in America did the new theories meet 
with aught but a grudging acceptance. ^Vnd tiie instinct that 
withstood them was sound to the cure. Eor many a eeiiLury we 
have been proud apprentices to war, and it is not strength nor 
courage, pride ourselves on them as we may, hul sluur taclic’al 
adroitness, the quick perception of the means to the end, the 
mingled fmem and resolution which success demands, that have 
wrought our triumphs both by sea and land. 

To the mingled strain of Norseman, Celt, and Saxon we owe 
that combination of sbrunchness on the delensive and clan in the 
attack to which even the giuatesl and bitterest of our enemies 
paid a generous tribute. But such attributes are not sidlicitad 
of themselves, and to whatever era of oiir national history we refer 
we shall find that they have been supplemented by tlu‘ tactical 
skill which was necessary to their full developnumt. It is true 
that victory has not always been constant. The memory of our 
ignominious expulsion from the Low Countries in 1792 was 
obliterated by the triumpLs of the I’eninsiila. Bui neitlua* the 
disasters of the war of the American llcvolution, nor the defeats 
which marked the war of 1812, have a place in our c^atalogia' of 
failure. Inflicted by an enemy who was flesh of our flesh and 
bone of our bone, they can no more be cited as a proof of our 
inferior aptitude for war than Baimockburti or Prest.oupaus. 
‘ Pares aquilas, et pila minantia phis'’ : our own were the hands 
that smote us. The same tenacity which retained the ridge of 
Waterloo retained, with liowe and his troops in ptxssession of 
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Philadelphiaj the defiant American battalions in their winter 
camp at Valley Forge, dwindling slowly and exhausted, but 
still unable to recognise that they were beaten. The same 
quick perception which immortalised Torres Vedras, and taught 
our generals how to destroy the columns of the French, raised 
the entrenchments of Bunker’s HiU, extemporised the defences 
of New Orleans, and taught the colonial levies that their only 
chance of coping with the well-drilled battalions of the English 
army was to imitate the tactics of the Indian and the snare 
that had been laid for Braddock. 

To English soldiers of the present generation, who are ac- 
customed to have held up to them the supremacy of Prussia 
in all things warlike, this may appear a startling assertion. 
But if history be examined it will be found that it is an 
assertion susceptible of proof. From Cressy to Waterloo, 
from Sluys to Trafalgar, from Plassey to Tel-el-Kebir, 
the same characteristic is always present. To what do we 
owe the successes of the Peninsula Principally to the line 
formation, and its superior development of fire ; secondly, 
according to General de Segur, to the manner in which the 
defensive positions were occupied. It was the custom of other 
nations with whom the French fought to man the crest of the 
position, and he relates that not only were their troops thus 
exposed to artillery fire, but that when the attacking column 
ascended the slope the bullets of the defenders passed over their 
heads. The British troops, on the contrary, were generally 
posted at musket-range in rear of the crest. Here they 
suffered little from the hostile guns, and when the attacking 
column surmounted the hill it was received with a heavy frontal 
and overlapping fire, and was then charged with the bayonet. 
Again, although it is a fact which is often disregarded, the 
Peninsular army won even more victories when attacking than 
defending, and here the line played an all-important part. 
Wellington’s formation for attack was in several lines, following 
one another in close succession ; and it is worthy of remark that 
it was in all probability an instinctive adherence to traditional 
methods that won the Alma. The formation in three lines, 
due rather to the memory of Salamanca than to any set purpose, 
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forced of itself the way to victory. These were the tactics, 
then, that defeated the conquerors of Europe, and they were 
by no means novel. In the days of Marlborough, as in those of 
Frederick, the line was the nonnal order of battle. When the 
majority of nations, after the outbreak of tlie French Revolu- 
tion, saw fit to break entirely with the past, and to imitate the 
columns that had worsted them, England held fast to her 
traditions, meeting the new tactics by modifications of her 
system, extending the front by employing two ranks instead of 
three, and shielding the thin line, whether in attack or 
defence, by a cloud of skirmishers. Prussia, on the other hand, 
although she still retained the linear tactics of k'rederick the 
Great at Jena and Auerstadt, employed no skirmisiiers, and the 
men still stood three deep. At VVagram, also, the; Archduke 
Charles marshalled his Austrians in line, but again without those 
modifications which gave the formation siiflicicnt strength to 
oppose the onset of the Fj'cnch. 

It is a curious fact that none of the French marshals in the 
Peninsula nor Napolcjon himself at Waterloo attempted any 
other method of attack except that of deep columns, preceded 
by skirmishers, against the English. Neither the formation in 
small battalion columns, nor continuations of line of column, 
giving a broad front of fire as well as weight for llu' charge, 
which had been the rule iq) to AusterliLz, aiul had het'U re- 
suscitated by Napoleon in 1814, wen' ever (nnployed. It may 
be noted, however, that both at Alexandria and l^Inida they 
failed ; and so the English tactics, combining llu; elasticity of 
tlie new order with the vigour of the old, provtR superior to 
the tactics of tiie nations who disdained reform as well as to 
those of the French who had altogether discarded the experience 
of the past. 

It has already been implied tliat the Aima'icans in the 
Revolutionary War gave proof of their kinsliip, although the 
method of show'ing it was scarcely fraternal, ami the Secession 
War is strong evidence that years of separation have in no wise 
impaired the aptitude they then displayed. Whih a regular 
army of less than 20,000 officers and men, possessing no more 
experience of service than that won in the Mexican campaign of 
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more than twenty years before, and in punitive expeditions 
against the redskins of the western border, the nation found 
itself plunged into a conflict on the vastest scale. And yet, 
despite the absolute ignorance of war and its requirements which 
existed amongst the mass of combatants, despite the lack of 
experience, the tactics of the American troops, at a very early 
period, were superior to those of the Prussians in 1866. In 
organisation and in discipline there were gross shortcomings ; in 
strategy, controlled as it was by the Government and not by 
the military chiefs, grave errors were committed ; but on the 
field of battle the racial instinct asserted itself. The success 
with which from the very first the cavalry was employed on the 
outpost line puts to shame the inactivity of the Prussian horse- 
men in Bohemia ; and, whilst the tactics of the Prussian 
artillery against the Austrians were feeble in the extreme, the 
very contrary was the case in the Secession War. If the 
necessity of preparing the way for the assault by silencing the 
enemy’s guns, and shaking the moral of his troops by a heavy 
bombardment, was not always realised, the batteries, neverthe- 
less, were always massed when the ground permitted, and so 
early as Bull Run we find the gunners on both sides rendering 
effective support to the infantry by boldly pushing forward into 
the fighting line. Nor were the larger tactical manoeuvres even 
of 1870 an improvement on those of the American campaigns. 
In many respects they were identical ; flank attacks and 
wide turning movements were as frequent in one case as in the 
other ; and not only were the victors of Sedan anticipated in 
the method of attack by successive rushes, but the terrible 
confusion which followed a protracted struggle, and for which 
Prussian tacticians still despair of discovering a remedy, was 
speedily rectified by American ingenuity. That the American 
troops, acting on the offensive, were not called upon to face 
so formidable a weapon as the chassepot is true enough ; the 
effects of fire were not felt at so great a range, but their tactical 
formations were far better adapted to preserve cohesion than 
those of the Prussians. Moreover, if it be asserted that such 
formations were impossible against the breech-loader, there 
is no doubt whatever that the Americans made more careful 
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preparations for attack, were far more zealous to re-form tlie 
ranks after every phase of battle, and, whilst developing a 
broad front of fire, kept within proper bounds the initiative or 
their company commanders. An American officer, speaking of 
the extraordinary intermingling of units and the delay in 
rallying at Koniggriitz, writes as follows : ‘ The German troops 
were green in 1866. American troops of 1865 would have 
assembled much quicker. But in 186S the Americans would 
have been nearly as slow about it as the Germans.’ 

Nor is the fact that the tactical capacity which is claimed 
as the birthright of both English and American soldiers has 
been found wanting in individuiils a valid argument against its 
existence in the mass. Many a man is a soldier in name who 
is morally unfitted for command. There are men so bound ])y 
regulation and method as to have lost all power of initiative, 
who are incapable of assuming responsibility, vhose only guide 
in battle is the Drill-book, and who have lost the ability of 
adapting principles to circumstances. 

Moreover, tactical instinct seldom acts by inspiration. It 
is seldom possible, when confronted by an enemy who employs 
novel and unexpected tactics, to devise on the field the best 
means of meeting them. 

To mainhxin that every Englishman or every American is 
naturally a better soldier than any Frenchman or any German 
would be ridiculous, but that a capacity for conquest is inherent 
in the English-speaking race it would be useless to deny. 
"Wlietber this attribute is the gift of Providence, whether it is 
the outcome of climate, of freedom, or of blood, is a c|uestion 
with wlxich we have no concern ; it is enough Uxat it exists, and 
we have, therefore, no need to ask another nation to teach us 
to fight, nor are we bound to accept the ‘Tactics of 1870’ 
or the German ‘Field Exercise’ of to-day as infallible and 
conclusive. 

But, at the same time, we cannot afford to despise the 
experience of others. As regards the tactics to be employed 
against a civilised enemy, we have scarcely sufficient pemonul 
data on which to build. To understand the moral and physical 
cfiect ol modem firearms, to recognise the dangers that beset a 
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modern battlefield, the obstacles that we shall there meet with, 
the enhanced difiSculties of command and of manoeuvring, we 
must turn to recent history, and with recent European history, 
so far as war is concerned, we have fortunately had nothing to 
do. It would be unwise, moreover, not to give full weight to 
the conclusions at which Continental critics, practically en- 
lightened, have arrived, but it is not essential either to assent to 
or to adopt these conclusions. 

We have to prepare for war under present conditions, and 
we must prepare for it on certain definite lines ; but judgment 
should be suspended until we have mastered the experiences of 
the breech-loader battle, until we have considered the effects of 
differences of organisation, of discipline and moral which exist 
between ourselves and others, and have decided whether deviation 
from principles and methods, which not tradition merely, but 
success almost unvarying, has haU-marked, is j ustified or not. To 
quote General Maurice, ^ the less we imagine we can dispense with 
any of the lessons of the past, the sounder our conclusions will be. 
Such is the fashion after which we should exercise the critical 
faculty, and, fortunately, the instinct which leads to sound 
conclusions is present to preside at our deliberations. 

The echoes of the triumphal march of their returning army 
had hardly died away ‘ Unter den Linden ’ before the Prussian 
soldiers of ’71 began taking stock of the methods by which 
they had been making history. They found, in the first place, 
that successful infantry attacks, generally speaking, had been 
carried out by swarms of skirmishers ; that the only way of 
gaining ground, when once the zone of effective fire had been 
reached, was by feeding the skirmishers with constant rein- 
forcements ; and that, in a hotly contested battle, battalion 
had to be piled upon battalion in order to maintain the firing 
line at full strength. 

Now the outcome of such methods as these, as Boguslawski 
says, was a return to ^ the combat of savages, who, fighting 
without any regular order, rush in masses upon the enemy, 
wishing to come as quickly as possible to single combat.’ And 
he further confesses that ^ such a dispersion of the combatants 
does not contribute to our control over the fight nor to its 
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calculated to preserve tactical unity and to render moral 
assistance at the right time. In 1888, however, although no 
new experience had been gained, and the introduction of the 
magazine rifle - had even increased the power of Are, and had 
seemingly rendered further modifications necessary, the ‘ Field 
Exercise’ appeared under a new title containing radical changes 
as regards formations for the attack and the method of its 
execution. Radical, that is, with respect to the theories of 
the Prussian school that had been accepted since the fall of 
Paris. But radical in no other sense, for the present tactics 
of the British infantry are essentially those that were advocated 
by the more conservative school when the necessity of modifica- 
tion was first recognised, and are based on the same principles 
which tradition had handed down to us as sound. The 
attacking force is once more divided into three lines, each with 
a distinct duty. The skirmishers no longer bear the title of 
the fighting line, and whilst they have still the most important 
part to play in beating down the enemy’s fire and breaking 
down his morale the bayonet has once more asserted itself.^ To 
the second line, relying on the cold steel only, as in the days 
of the Peninsula, is entrusted the duty of bringing the battle 
to a speedy conclusion, and of inserting, in the midst of the 
enemy’s position, a body of troops in such unity and order as 
to enable pursuit to be rapidly taken up, a further attack 
initiated, or a counter-stroke beaten back. To this point the 
pendulum has swung. It remains for us to examine whether 
the tactical instinct, which has been already claimed as peculiar 
to our race, is in consonance with the teaching of recent 
history. 

The most remarkable phenomenon of the wars of 1866, 
1870-1 and 1877-8 was the extraordinary intermixture of 
units which took place during the infantry attack. Now, it 
may be granted that even in the days of muzzle-loaders the 
same confusion was by no means unusual. But it is open to 

‘ It must be remembered that this was written some years ago. Since 
then much has happened ; but the bayonet, which was somewhat under a 
cloud as the result of the abnormal conditions of South African warfare, has 
again Justified its existence in the Far East.— Ed. 
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doubt whether it has not been magnified by the advocates of 
the Prussian system. Colonel Gawler, one of the most reliable 
authorities as to the tactics of the Peninsula, asserts, indeed, 
that every stoutly fought battlefield saw men of different 
companies, of different regiments, even of different divisions, 
fighting side by side. But he refers only to the skirmishers. 
Colonel Home, again, brings forward the Alma as an instance. 
But the advance across the Alma, although made in three lines, 
was not conducted in the same fashion as the advance at Sala- 
manca or Vittoria. In the first place, the troops of ’54 were 
unpractised in the movements of large bodies, however well 
drilled they may have been in battalion. Secondly, the slafi‘ 
was equally inexperienced, and the front to be taken up by the 
first line was underestimated by a thousand yards. Thirdly, 
the troops moved forward in line for more than a mile. In the 
Peninsula, on the other hand, the advance was invariably made 
in line of quarter-columns until the zone of effective fire was 
reached. In fact, Wellington and his lieutenants knew that 
^ columns,’ to quote Napier, ‘ are the soul of military operations ; 
in them is the victory, and in them is safety to be found after 
a defeat. The secret consists in knowing when and where to 
extend the front.’ Columns for the preliminary movement, line 
for the assault ; a combination which assured strength, rapidity, 
and order, was the weapon of Wellington. Raglan relied on 
the line alone, and hence the confusion on the heights of Alma. 

The Germans have preferred to recognise confusion as an 
inevitable evil, and endeavour to minimise it by training their 
men in peace to such control and obedience as is possible under 
such untoward circumstances. This they had done before 1870, 
and the system bore good fruit. To quote General Maurice, 
speaking of the great war : ‘ The distinction between the form 
in which the Prussians and French severally fought, after 
each had begun to realise the necessity for change, was not that 
the French were less scattered than the Prussians ; on the 
contrary, they arc expressly said to have been much more so. 
The distinction was this : the Prussian training bad prepared 
them to be in band though scattered. The French, unprepared 
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ior any other use of skirmishers than an auxiliary one, were out 
of hand as soon as they were scattered.’ With the system 
which wrought such sound results it is impossible to quarrel. 
It is one that is absolutely necessary. But it is well to ask 
whether it is all that is necessary. Is it not wise, whilst 
doing all in our power to evolve order out of disorder, to 
begin at the very beginning, and to endeavour to prevent 
that disorder assuming abnormal dimensions.? The ‘battle- 
discipline’ of Boguslawski and other tacticians does not com- 
mend itself as a sufficient remedy even to their own comrades- 
in-arms. One German officer, at least, arguing from his own 
experience, has asserted, in no measured terms, his conviction 
of its insufficiency. In this respect there are few who are 
not disposed to agree with the author of ‘ A Summer Night’s 
Dream.’ It is his revolt against a procedure which has 
been instinctively condemned as vicious that has aroused so 
much interest in his revelations. At the same time his pro- 
posals for improvement have not met with approval. They 
ignore the fundamental evils of the German system of attack. 
They upset the modifications of the tactics of the pre-breech- 
loader era, which every school has accepted as necessary. They 
introduce others with which history and experience will have 
nothing to do ; and they directly violate the principles which 
have governed infantry tactics since the wars of the French 
Revolution. In the first place, the author suggests that instead 
of the first line of attacking infantry being formed into a chain 
of skirmishers, allowing each man five feet in the ranks, it 
should be composed of a number of sections, each fifty strong, 
in single rank and in close order. His objection to extended 
order appears to be not so much that it produces confusion and 
the intermixture of units, but that it presents so many oppor- 
tunies of skulking ; and skulking, if his statements are to be 
swallowed, existed in the Prussian army of 1870 to a degree 
that was never heard of in a well-disciplined army of regular 
troops before or since. Now, extended order has been adopted 
as part of the infantry combat, not only, as the Drill-book, 
following Boguslawski, implies, because within a certain range 
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the advance in close order is no longer practicable, but for the 
following very excellent reasons : 

1. Extended order is specially adapted to rapid move- 
ment over ground made difficult either by natural or artificial 
obstacles. 

2, Fire action can be best developed in extended order. 
The men have latitude in the choice of a position, and have 
plenty of space wherein to use the rifle. 

S. Latitude in the choice of a position means latitude in the 
selection of cover; and this, combined with the facts that a 
change of position may be made with the utmost rapidity, and 
that ‘ dressing ’ is not insisted on, as it must be in close order, 
renders the extended line the least favourable taiget for the 
enemy’s Are. 

The objections to the proposals of this dreamer of dreams 
are (1) That time, an important flxetor in the attack, where 
the chief endeavour is to pass over the ground and to get within 
eflective range as speedily as possible, would be lost if, after tlie 
passage of every obstacle, the taking or leaving cover, the sections 
were to be accurately dressed. (S) That these sections, with a 
compact front of forty yards, and a wide interval between each, 
would invito a concentrated fire. (3) That a slioulder-lo-shoulder 
movement, if it is not allowed to degenerate into loose order, lacks 
the rapidity of the rush of a number of men who have nothing 
to think about except reaching the next halting place in the 
speediest and safest manner they can devise. 

Loss of time and loss of life would be the results of such a 
formation. And sympathise as we may with his endeavours to 
restore ‘ the bloody energy of battle,’ it is impossible to approve 
of unnecessary waste of vital power. Such methods are too 
drastic. The presence of the faint-hearted would scarcely 
compensate for the sacriflee of stouter heaiis ; and it is scarc'ely 
necessary to revolutionise tactics in order to check an evil 
with which a few fllc-closcrs, aided by a copious vocabulary and 
the regulation revolver, would be well able to dc^al. I’he 
disorder which accompanied and followed the attack of the Prus- 
sian infantry in ’70-71, was not due to the use, but to the 
abuse, of extended order ; and this abuse arose from the want of 
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prepai’ation ; the hurrying tlirough or neglect of the preliminary 
stages ; faulty dispositions at the outset, the impetuosity of 
all ranks, and the excessive independence of the subordinate 
leaders. 

The truth is that, in many respects, the whole structure of 
the Prussian tactics of 1870 was fundamentally unsound. This 
sweeping statement is, of course, open to the objection that the 
regulations in force before the war made careful provision 
against the occurrence of the faults that there made themselves 
so prominent. There are two ways, however, of reading regula- 
tions. The one to master them so thoroughly that each has its 
due prominence in the mind, and therefore its due prominence 
in action ; to become, as it were, instinctively imbued with the 
spirit of the vLole, The other, the more universal, to regard 
only those which affect everyday procedure, such as drill, 
manoeuvres, and inspections, and which are therefore thrust 
into undue prominence ; relegating the remainder to the second 
place in peace; and consequently, as in times of excitement 
men act rather by habit than on reflection, ignoring them in 
action. That portion of our own Drill-book which refers to 
attack and defence is merely the essence of tactics. There is 
no single sentence which is not of primary importance, no single 
principle laid down that can be violated with impunity, no 
single instruction that should not be practised over and over 
again. And yet how often, in the attack of a battalion, are the 
diagrams, intended merely as a general guide under the least 
complicated circumstances, the only things that are considered ! 
It is not so much that the spirit is neglected for the letter, but 
that the constant attention to those rules in the daily work of 
the drill-ground leads to other rules and principles, less suscep- 
tible of methodical procedure, being overlooked. Certain 
principles are exalted to the exclusion of others. It was thus 
with the Prussians in 1870. The power of the initiative, the 
strength of the offensive, the excellent results of the company- 
column formation, had been dinned into their ears. They went 
into battle with their minds saturated with these ideas, and 
fundamental principles were cast to the winds. It is for this 
reason that the groundwork of an officer’s education should be 
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the tactical regulations; the diill-book, and the drill-book 
alone. When every word and every principle contained therein 
has been tattooed into his brain, theoretically and practically, 
so that it is impossible for him to act otherwise than in accor- 
dance with them, then, and not till then, let him be introduced 
to grand tactics and the operations of war. Let him learn 
how the individual soldier, the individual section, company, and 
battalion, is expected to act in every phase of active service, 
and the knowledge he has thus acquired will render it easy for 
him to learn the art of independent command. Skill in placing 
his men in good position for using their rifles, in leading them 
from cover to cover, in knowing when to close and when to 
extend during an attack, is of infinitely more value to the 
regimental officer than a knowledge of how Wellington crossed 
the Douro or Steinmetz passed the defile of Nachod. Four 
weeks’ company-training is a better education for a company 
leader than a year’s study of liamley. 

However, if it is anything at all, the education of the 
Prussian officers is pre-eminently practical. It would tlici’efore 
appear that if they failed when brought face to face with reality, 
peace practice is of little value in the held. But, as already 
mentioned, the Prussians derived much benefit in one respect 
from their peace practice ; and if in other respects their methods 
were vicious, it was because the first principles of war had not 
become second nature ; and that ideas, good in themselves, had 
been engrafted at the expense of others equally sound and even 
more important. Space does not permit more than a very 
general glance at the conduct of the earlier battles of 1870, but 
it requires no more than a brief survey to prove that funda- 
mental rules were flagrantly broken, and that this wjis in great 
degi’ee the cause of that confusion which the author of the 
‘Summer Night’s Dream’ proposes to set right by remedies 
worse than the disease. 

In the first place, the necessity of preparing the attack by a 
heavy artillery fire was habitually neglected, not by the artillery 
itself — it was always ready and always in position to carry out 
its duty — but by the subordinate commanders. The leadcm of 
advanced guards never troubled themselves to give the gunners 
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time to do their work. The action was generally begun before 
the batteries had deployed. So, at Spicheren, the infantry was 
moved off to the attack at the same time that the batteries 
came into action, although the Rotherberg, the point of the 
enemy’s position most dangerous to the advancing troops, was 
open to a concentric artillery lire, and held only a single battery 
to oppose it. So, at Woerth, the advanced guard of the 
11th Army Corps, before the French guns were silenced, 
sent four battalions across perfectly open meadows to assault 
the Niederwald, which, after penetrating the wood for a 
short distance, were repulsed in the utmost disorder. At an 
earlier hour, on the same day, the 4th Bavarian Division 
attempted to move forward on Frdschwiller, employing four 
battalions for the purpose. After a brief march ‘ a shell and 
mitrailleuse fire prevented their further progress.’ There was 
no artillery in support. And even when reinforced by six fresh 
battalions, the attack, reading between the lines of the official 
account, appears to have come near disaster. At Colombey the 
advanced guard of the 7th Corps rushed into action exactly 
as had done the advanced guards of the 11th Corps and the 
Bavarians at Woerth. At Gravelotte the famous assault of 
the Prussian Guard upon St. Privat was not prepared by the 
artillery. Although 180 guns were in position against the 
French right, ^the centre of the St. Privat position was still 
untouched when the 1st Guard Division advanced to the 
attack.’ 

Before the French left wing, moreover, although the first 
rush of the 15th Division on the Bois de Genivaux may in 
some degree be excused by the determination of the infantry to 
gain ground for the advance of the artillery, its further attempt, 
when it cleared the wood, to move against the exceedingly 
strong line of trenches on the Point du Jour plateau was alto- 
gether premature. Here, then, is one important rule, which 
was in several instances utterly disregarded, and this by officers 
of the highest rank. Had it been observed, unity would have 
stood a better chance. It is not one of the least beneficial 
results of the preliminaiy artilleiy fire that it gives time for the 
infantry to deploy into line of battle ; for the commanders to 
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select and point out objectives, and to assign to each unit an 
adequate task in the coming struggle ; as well as for the leaders 
of the latter to examine the ground over which they are to 
move, and to devise measures for doing so in the method most 
conducive to economy of life and development of hre. If these 
preliminaries are neglected, either from the premature action of 
the advanced guards or by the impatience of the commanders, 
disorder asserts itself from the very outset. And, as wc have 
seen, they were neglected by the Prussians under circumstances 
which were no excuse whatever for their doing so. This, then, 
was one reason for the coniusion and impossibility of control 
which the ^ Summer Night’s Dream ’ laments. 

But, to make matters worse, even when time was available, 
the dispositions of the Prussian leaders, so fai* as regards the 
infantry, were generally faulty, often insuflicicnt, and some- 
times left to chance. Now the disposition of infajitry for 
battle must inevitably exercise a very great influence on the 
progress and issue of the engagement. Where i t is in harmony 
with tactical principles, the result is concentrated energy, con- 
certed action, and such order as is possible in the heat and 
excitement of the conflict. Where these tactical principles 
are departed from, we find want of combination, isolaled enter- 
prises, lack of strength at the decisive moment, the dispersion 
and intermingling of tactical units, and the control of the 
troops taken out of the hands of the superior leaders. In one 
of the ablest and most practical works on tactics that has ever 
been written, General Verdy du Veraois, indirectly criticising 
the Prussian leading of 1870, lays the greatest stress on two 
points. First, in his comments on an imaginary action near 
Trantenau, he thus speaks of the action of a brigade, and his 
remarks apply equally well to the army corps and the division : 
‘ The position of the brigade before the commencement of the 
action was by wings, which would allow of a well-i-egulaied 
guidance during the course of it, and permit the regiments 
being kept separate. Wren the first line came into action it 
occupied a front of about £,000 paces ; had this been formed 
from a single regiment, its commander could not possibly be at 
every point where his presence was required. . . . Again, when 
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the reinforcement of the first line became necessary, the second 
regiment of the brigade would have to be brought up — portions 
of it pushed into the first line. A mixture of the two regiments 
must ensue, and their commanders will have to pick out their 
companies as they may require them. The dispositions of the 
two commanders will then almost inevitably clash with one 
another, and the full power of the troops will not be brought 
out. ... Of what use is the compact coherence of a regiment 
if it is to be abandoned at the very moment that the most 
severe test is before it, just as the real action commences.?’ 
^ Lateral extension,’ he adds, ‘ does not admit of the connected 
conduct of portions of troops belonging to the same body, 
nor of their being brought into action as required ; and the 
only way to ensure this, is to form them in rear of one another.’ 
It is true that this formation can only be adopted by the 
larger units — army corps and divisions — when the country 
affords facilities for movements on a broad front. But in the 
actions of August and September 1870, these facilities often 
existed. They were seldom utilised. At Gravelotte, indeed, 
the orders issued by the Red Prince for the corps of the Second 
Army to advance in mass of divisions brought the Saxons into 
contact with the enemy just in time to win the battle; but 
along the front of the 9th Corps and of the First Army 
the disorder was great, for each brigade and each division were 
deployed to their full extent, and the reinforcements that came 
up were in many cases supplied by troops that belonged to 
different army corps, and even different armies. At Spicheren 
the commander of the 14th Division extended his leading 
brigade over a front of nearly 3,000 paces, whilst he sent the 
other to strike the enemy’s rear. The enemy bearing heavily 
on his front, reinforcements drawn from other army corps and 
another army were sent in piecemeal, and hence arose the 
historic intermingling of thirty-two companies in inextricable 
concision on the Rotherberg and in the Giferts Wald. It is 
useless to multiply instances. ‘A connected leading,’ says 
Verdy du Vemois, ‘can only be effected by deepening the 
formations. The troops fighting in the front line must be 
furnished with immediate supports belonging to the same 
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tactical units as themselves, for without this precaution a joint 
action of the whole cannot be produced. . . . Whenever, in 
the campaign of 1870, this principle was overlooked, a con- 
nected conduct of the action was rendered impossible, and 
the evil consequences resulting from it could be traced in 
almost every case, I have already quoted Moltke to the effect 
that the maxim ‘ Aus der Tiefe zu fechten ’ was generally 
neglected. 

‘ Science in a Pickelhaube,’ says General Dragomiroff, ‘ has 
taken possession of the field of battle ; . . . but there is 
nothing to make a fuss about in all the pretended revelations 
of the science of war. Modern tactics remain substantially 
what they were in the days of Napoleon. Napoleonic tactics 
rest on a firm basis, on principles which can never be affected 
by changes of armament.’ One of the primary principles, often 
carried to excess by Napoleon and his marshals, was in the depth 
given to tactical units. This principle the Germans in 1866 and 
1870 entirely ignored. Generally speaking, the attack was 
carried out in two lines. This formation was almost invariably 
employed, whenever, that is, special dispositions were made 
preparatory to thrusting a force into action. Now s(‘icncc had 
arrived at the conclusion that what are practically linear hictics 
are best adapted to present conditions ; with this difference, 
that the line should be elastic instead of rigid. But, from the 
earliest days of the new formation, it had never been considered 
sufficient, save under exceptional circumstances, to leave the first 
line unsupported by less than two other lines in rear. This 
was the formation approved by Wellington, than whom we 
have yet to learn there has lived in modern times a more 
able tactician. This principle the Prussians departed from. 
So great was the lateral extension of every unit, that there 
were seldom troops remaining to form a third line or reserve 
for either brigade, division, or array corps. And when we 
read in the history of 1870 of the failure or, at best, the 
indecisive success of the infantry attocks, we shall find, if 
we examine the details, that the cause of such failures or 
indecisive successes was that support was not forthcoming at 
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the critical moment. The formation had not depth enough to 
push its way through the storm. Moreover, the duties of the 
second line were ill defined. In conjunction with the fighting 
line it was expected to assault the position ; but, being under 
no special command, it gradually drifted into the fighting line 
as gaps occurred ; it seldom, if ever, remained intact at 
the critical moment, and it certainly never exerted a decisive 
influence at that moment. In fact, the over-prominence given 
to the old rule that all strong positions should be turned and 
not assaulted in front, brought about a constant tendency 
to increase the front, and the second line was, consequently, 
generally employed to fill the gaps left in the first line by the 
divergence of the skirmishers to right and left. In the older 
tactics, if a position was to be turned, special troops were 
detailed for the purpose, taken from the reserves ; the duty of 
the first line being to occupy the enemy in front whilst this 
was being done. Had this principle been adhered to by the 
Prussians, the first line would have remained a compact body, 
strongly supported by the second, and the danger of their lines, 
extended over a wide front, which, as Captain May pointed 
out, resulted in the disasters of Trautenau and Langensalza, 
would have been avoided. Perhaps the repulse of the right 
wing at Spicheren is the best instance in the War of 1870 of 
the evils resulting from over-extension, and the neglect to keep 
in hand a strong reserve. Shortly after five o’clock the attack 
on Stiring Wendel came to a standstill. Twenty-nine and a 
half companies (7,250 rifles at full strength), generally speaking, 
in a single line, invested the north-west side of the village on 
a front of nearly 3,000 paces ; that is, allowing one-fifth for 
losses — and their losses had been heavy — there was not more 
than one rifle available per yard. A great portion of the 
troops were exhausted by severe fighting and long marches 
under an August sun ; and when, below the opposite slopes of 
the Spicheren wood, a French column was seen in motion, 
the whole line, with the exception or a small force that clung 
obstinately to the Stiring copse, gave way in confusion. 

A second error which intensified disorder, and which applies 
to the individual battalions, even more to the brigades, was the 

L 
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undue extension of the front. More often than not, battalions, 
whilst as yet exposed only to unaimed fire, or even when 
not under fire at all, deployed into line of company columns at 
intervals of eighty paces, and advanced covered by the four 
skirmishing Ziige. This exaggerated application of the principle 
of the development of fire brought many evils in its train. 
The Prussian officers, as previously stated, had given ear to 
the theories of Captain May in his ‘Tactical Retrospect of 
1866.’ They saw in the new doctrines which advocated the 
almost complete independence of the company leaders boundless 
opportunities for personal distinction. When the battalion 
deployed, each captain found himself with his compact unit of 
S50 rifles. Orders, very probably, could no longer reach him. 
At all events, the voice of the commander was soon drowned in 
the rattle of the breech-loader. The company had become free 
from all control and interference. It was in the hands of its 
own leader to do with as he pleased. Not the slightest tie 
bound it to its own battalion. If it were in the direst straits 
the battalion could not stretch a hand to help it. The 
commander could not send a single rifle to swell its ranks, for 
he had retained no second line under his own hand. When the 
battalion went into action without a reserve, every link that 
bound it together as a unit snapped ; and the line of battle 
became formed of a number of small bodies, each fighting for 
itself, and wandering to and fro across the battlefield as the 
judgment or ambition of its immediate leader might dictate. 
Nor were single Ziige always to be restrained. Unreasonable 
initiative often carried them far away from their companies. It 
is little to be wondered at, then, if the individual soldiers 
when they saw their superiors part so lightly with the bonds 
they had been taught to deem inviolable in peace, were only too 
ready to free themselves from supervision and restraint. 

Another cause of confusion was the habit the troops 
acquired of swerving to one flank or the other in order to seek 
cover, and thus abandoning the line of direction. This was 
not confined to individuals; but whole companies, or the 
greater part of whole companies, acted in this respect with 
wonderful unanimity. When we study the battles of 1870 
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with maps and books, we are often at a loss to account for the 
devious wanderings of various companies. If we study the 
battles on the ground itself, the cause is soon revealed. Tiny 
depressions, commodious ditches, convenient banks, although 
often at right angles to the true direction, clearly mark the 
reason and the course of these meanderings. 

Cover exercised a magnetic influence, to which the unity of 
the battalion, disregarded as it was both in theory and in 
practice, opposed no counter-attraction. 

Well has it been said that ‘the company leader who, 
regardless of losses, carries out the task assigned to him, is a 
better servant than the company leader who manoeuvres.’ 

Lastly, General Verdy du Vernois may be summoned as 
evidence to prove that dispersion being accepted as an inevit- 
able and at the same time a minor evil, the Prussian officers 
neglected opportunities for restoring tactical unity. ‘ The 
experience,’ he says, ‘of many of our late battles shows us 
practically that, after successfully overcoming any difficult 
phase, the last thing thought of is to restore the forma- 
tions of the shattered troops, and to re-form the masses ready 
for further employment. This point should not only be 
attended to at critical moments, but should also be kept 
constantly in view during the course of an engagement itself.’ 
Again — and be it remembered that the whole of his book is 
an indirect criticism of the war of 1870 — care must always be 
taken to re-form as far as possible behind such cover as may be 
met. When the nature of this wiU admit of it, the companies 
should be drawn closer to one another again, or half-battalions 
or even battalions re-formed. 

Such is the account of the German shortcomings in 1866 
and 1870. That their own critics have not been backward in 
exposing these shortcomings is true. May, the great innovator, 
Verdy du Vernois, and the author of ‘ The Prussian Infantry in 
1869,’ of ‘ The Frontal Attack of Infantry,’ of ‘ The Tactics of 
the Future,’ and ot ‘ The Summer Night’s Dream,’ to mention 
but a few, have all of them held a brief against their own 
comrades. To expose these shortcomings is to repeat a twice- 
told tale. And, moreover, suddenly confronted by the havoc 
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wrought by the fire of the chassepot, a fire which did not come 
within the bounds of their experience, it is little wonder that 
they failed to devise, then and there, on the field of battle, the 
tactics best suited to this unexpected emergency. But with 
this we have no concern. The point to bring home is this . 
that the confusion of the Prussian battles was, in a large degree 
due to their neglect of the immutable principles of tactics, and 
that, therefore, in regard to tactics, they are a bad model for 
us to follow. The sagacity of our own people is a surer guide, 
and if, after 1870, we wanted a model, the tactics of the last 
great war waged by English-speaking soldiers would have 
served us better. At the same time, it is important to recog- 
nise that confusion, even to a very great extent, will be some- 
times unavoidable. It will be absolutely necessary, in order to 
prepare the way for the bayonet, that battalion must be piled 
on battalion. At all costs, the firing line must be kept at 
sufficient strength, and to this intermixture of units the 
Germans are wise in constantly practising their troops. 

It has been claimed by an American general that the 
Americans taught the Prussians the use of extended order. 
This claim I can scarcely admit. The devastating effects of 
modern fire forced extended order on the troops in both cases. 
The Prussians learnt nothing from either Federal or Confederate 
unfortunately for themselves, for they might have learnt a 
great deal. Had the battles of the Secession War been studied 
in Berlin instead of being dismissed with a contemptuous 
allusion to mobs of skirmishers, the faults enumerated above 
would have been foreseen ; and a knowledge of the modifi(‘a- 
tions of the old formations necessary to achieve decisive results 
would have been gained without the lavish expenditure of life 
which the defective tactics of 1870 entailed. Skobeleff, the 
first of European generals to master the problem of the offen- 
sive, knew the American War ‘ by heart,’ and in his successful 
assault on the Turkish i*edoubts on the otherwise disastrous 
September 10 ‘ he followed the plan of the American generals 
on both sides when attempting to carry such positions : to 
follow up the assaulting column with fresh troops without 
waiting for the first column to be repulsed.’ 
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The American tactics, although so far as drill went the 
French rapidity of evolution and manoeuvre was adopted, were 
very English in their methods. That v e taught their lingers to 
fight we have not the slightest wish to assert. But a strong simi- 
larity exists between the tactics of the Civil War and those 
taught in the English ‘ Field Exercises,’ from 1870 downwards. 
It is possible, on the contrary, that the lessons of the war had 
not been altogether lost in England, and that they exerted 
an influence of which English soldiers were scarcely conscious. 
In the first place, the unity of the battalion was scrupulously 
respected ; and although the leaders of the units in the fighting 
line were allowed a free hand as soon as superior control became 
impossible, they were neither encouraged to manoeuvre nor per- 
mitted to deviate from the line of direction the commander had 
assigned. Secondly, the traditional formation in three lines 
was the basis of all dispositions for battle. Thirdly, the second 
and third lines of each division were, as a rule, supplied by 
its own brigades, and not by strange units ; that is, the division 
went into battle on a narrow front and with great depth. 
Fourthly, the preliminary dispositions were carefully carried 
out : and lastly, as both common sense and experience taught 
the leaders that to carry a position, line after line, regardless of 
cohesion, must be piled one on top of the other, the process of 
rallying, not only when the enemy had been driven back, but 
at every pause in the attack, was a universal rule in battle, and 
constantly practised in the camp. 

‘ The American troops,’ says an officer who commanded a 
famous volunteer regiment, ^ found their places surprisingly 
quick after a charge. Many regiments were constantly drilled 
in rushing and assembling after being checked in confusion. 

‘ Battalions,’ writes another officer of higher rank, ‘ had to 
deploy when the fire became heavy, and became more or less 
scattered and disorganised in the advance. There was confusion 
after a successful attack, but our men rallied readily ; generally 
the colours were planted in convenient places, and the men fell 
in on them rapidly.’ 

Again : ^ There was always more or less confusion, but only 
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momentarily, in a successful charge. ... in such cases re-form- 
ing was but the matter of a few minutes.’ 

Now this consensus of opinion as to the rapid re-formation 
of the American tactical units indicates that the methods of the 
attack and the disposition of the battalions were based on sound 
principles. The high intelligence of the men and the practice 
of the drill-ground doubtless had a share in so satisfactorily 
overcoming confusion, but sound principles played the chief 
part. It may also be remarked that the Americans adhered to 
the essentially English organisation of the battalion into a 
number of small companies, which was so strongly upheld by 
the almost unanimous voice of the British army when the 
tacticians who chose the Prussians as their model attempted to 
overthrow it in favour of four large companies. American 
experience quickly detected the faults of the Prussian system, 
and the opinion of General Upton, the officer selected after the 
war to re-write the drill-book of the United States infantry, is 
well worth notice.^ 

I have already spoken of SkobelefTs successful employment 
of American tactics in the third battle of Plevna, and if we 
study the accounts of his operations against the Turkish lines, 
it will become apparent that there was a fundamental difference 
between his ideas of battle and those which prevailed amongst 
the Prussians in 1870. True to the traditions of Suvai’off, and 
to the teachings of American soldiers, Skobeleff \s end and pur- 
pose were to bring the bayonet into play ; to prepare the way by 
fire, but to hand over to the bayonet the decision. The Ger- 
mans, on the other hand, relied on fire, and on fire alone, to 
beat down the enemy’s resistance ; the final charge was a secon- 
dary consideration altogether. The result of this was the great 
development of the front of battle, the constant pressure 
towards the flanks, in order to seek out positions from which to 
bring an oblique or flanking fire to bear, and thus to develop 
the power of the firearm to the greatest possible extent. To 
surround the enemy in a circle of fire, as exemplified by Sedan, 
was the chief aim of German officers of every rank. Generally 

‘ TM Prussian Company Column, Pamphlet. Published 1875. E.U.S.I. 
Library. 
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speaking, no endeavour was made to hurry on the decision by 
more resolute methods. Now, the Americans had come to a 
very different conclusion : they had not to do with an army like 
the Austrians, who could not reply to their fire, nor to one like 
the French, who habitually neglected their flanks, and from 
whose partial counter-strokes they had nothing to fear,^ The 
experience of Cold Harbor and Chancellorsville taught the 
Federal and Confederate not only how to secure their flanks, 
but also the necessity of powerful counter-strokes. The generals 
on both sides, unless their numbers — as were Sherman’s, in his 
Atlanta campaign — were far the greater, found that enveloping 
tactics were seldom possible and always dangerous ; and that to 
prevent the battle degenerating into a protracted struggle 
between two strongly entrenched armies, and to attain a speedy 
and decisive result, mere development of fire was insufficient. 
The fighting qualities of the men must also be taken into 
account. It may fairly be questioned whether any amount of 
fire would have driven back the troops which garrisoned the 
opposing entrenchments of Lee and Grant at Petersburg in the 
last nine months of the war. From a very early period the 
tenacity which there displayed itself in such heroic fashion had 
been remarkable. ‘Time and again,’ says one of the officers 
above quoted, ‘ according to all precedent, one side or the other 
ought to have been whipped, but it declined to be anything of 
the sort, and obstinately refiised to give up. The losses show 
this. They are often out of all proportion to results, as results 
would have been shown on the continent of Europe. We in 
America agree with Colonel Chesney, who thinks that this was 
due, in no small measure, to the quality which the troops on 
both sides inherited from the stock that furnished his infantry 
to the Duke of Wellington.’ Nothing is more noticeable in 
the history of the Civil War than the manner in which the 
American troops refused to recognise that their position was 
turned. The ordinary rules of war were over and over again 
set at defiance. ‘ Never to know when they were beaten,’ was 
a characteristic of both North and South. But the troops 

* Nor, it might be added, an enemy like the Boers, who never attempted a 
counter-stroke and were particularly nervous about their flanks.— Ed. 
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possessing this quality can only be defeated by sheer weight of 
numbers, by superior physical force ; and it was for this reason 
that the dominant idea of American tactics was to come to push 
of bayonet. The fire of the skirmishers was employed merely to 
cover the advance of the assaulting line, not as in Germany to 
open a path into the enemy’s position. The American troops, 
therefore, were drawn up for battle in the deep formations usual 
in shock-tactics ; that is, in three lines closely supporting one 
another. 

Now the question is, which was right? I’he ex ireme exten- 
sion of front, its consequent medley of units and difliciilty ot 
control, or the determined charge of successive lines of battle, 
with its great expenditure of life compressed into a short time 
and a small space, and culminating in a vigorous assault. The 
decision is no easy one; but for those who have tailli in ihe 
traditionary tactical capacity of English soldiers, there is no need 
to go far to find a judge. This capacity has found expression 
in onr drill-books, and in the pages devoted to the atla(*k will 
be found the true solution of the problem. It may be noticed 
in the first place that in those pages but little stress is laid on 
hanking fro or flanking movements. And for this reason, that 
the drill-book docs not profess to instruct those who have the 
supreme control over offensive operations, but those who have 
to carry out the details. This omission makes clear, therefore, 
that flank attacks and the development of flanking fire (on a 
large scale) are held to be the province of the superior 
authorities : they are not within the province of those oflicers 
whose commands merely form units of the whole force. On the 
contrary, instead of encouraging excessive exercise of initiative, 
the paramount importance of order, of the cohesion of the 
attacking body, and of maintaining the true direction is incul- 
cated on every page. 

‘Extended order is the rule, close order the exception’: 
‘ great clouds of skirmishers and small tactical units, that is the 
form for infantry.’ 

These were the cries that were heard on all sides after 18T0, 
in England as well as on the Continent. But in England there 
were men who saw the dangers and the exaggeration of the new 
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theories, who held that close order was now, as heretofore, the 
backbone of the attack, extended order no more than an essen- 
tial accessory. Nor did they — and here the army was always 
with them — accept the necessity of breaking up the battalion, 
and of sacrificing unity to the initiative of the subordinate 
leaders. To their views opinion has veered round. The true 
mean has been struck. Close and extended order combined are 
officially taught as the form for infantry ; close order whenever 
it is possible, extended order only when it is unavoidable. 

Secondly, the instructions of the drill-book are principally 
concerned with the execution of a frontal attack. There is no 
disposition manifested to shirk the difficulties of such an opera- 
tion, but neither is there timid insistence on those difficulties. 
That flank attacks are, for the troops engaged therein, to all 
intents and purposes, frontal attacks ; that flank attacks must 
be assisted by attacks on the front of the position, and that 
frontal attacks will often be the only way to victory, are tactical 
truths which have been fairly faced. Moreover, and this point 
is most deserving of attention, the success of the frontal attack 
is considered well within bounds of possibility, and the delivery 
of the final assault of no less importance than the preparation 
by fire. It is here that the system of attack differs so radically 
from the practice of 1866 and 1870, and approaches so close to 
the practice of the Secession War.^ 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that this system was 
scouted after 1870 by the Prussians and their admirers ; and, it 
may be remarked, that although the latest regulations appear 
to indicate that the Kriegs Ministerium contemplates a return 
to older methods, the question has not been approached with 
confidence. Even the author of the ^ Summer Nighfs Dream,’ 
reformer as he is, makes no further use of his closed Ziige than 
to bring the units intact into the firing line. The firing line, in 
Germany, is still the fighting line. 

^ The assurance with which frontal attacks were pronounced impossible by 
English military critics after the South African war, and the complete refuta- 
tion of those critics by the successes of the Japanese, are well worthy of note. 
There could be no better evidence of the truth contained in the opening sen- 
tences of this chapter.™ Ed. 
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To those who are willing to accept the drill-book as an 
infallible guide it will be perhaps more satisfactory if we test its 
teaching by the light of history. At the outset we must bear 
in mind that it is written for a voluntary army and not for a 
host of conscripts. Despite the overthrow of the professional 
array of France by the national levies of their great antagonist, 
the old adage that expresses tersely the relative efficiency of 
volunteers and ^ pressed men ’ still holds good, and in comparing 
English and American tactics with those of other states, should 
never be lost sight of. It would be rash, however, to assert 
that had the Prussian Guards, in the disastrous attack on 
August 18, been replaced by men who had taken arms of their 
own free will, St. Privat La Montague would have fallen with- 
out the aid of the flank attack of the Saxons. The courage of 
the men who advanced up the long glacis undei* that terrible 
rain of bullets is beyond suspicion. Where they failed none 
could have succeeded. But at the same time it is fairly open to 
question whether, had other tactics been employed, St. Privat, 
instead of being quoted as an instance of the futility of frontal 
attacks, would not be now held out as a convincing proof, not 
only of the possibility but of the decisive results of a vigorous 
frontal attack on the key of the enemy’s position. In the 
ofiicial report of General von Kessler, commanding the brigade 
of the Snd Division, w^e And the details of the combat, so far as 
regards the battalions engaged, and the impression made at the 
time on the mind of an experienced soldier. 

It has already been mentioned that the atbick had not been 
prepared by artillery. The French guns had been reduced to 
silence, but they had suflered no great loss in men or material, 
and from fifty to seventy were still available for further action. 
St. Privat itself, the strong stone village which crowns the slope, 
S,000 yards in length, which lay between the opposing lines, 
was as yet untouched. Nor docs it appear that the French 
infantry had been shaken by the duel bc^tween the two artilleries. 
A thick line of skirmishers occupied the very meagi’e cover 600 
yards in front of the position. Heavy reserves were hidden 
in security in the long hollow which stretches from St. Privat 
to Amanvillers^ and a force ot nearly ^0,000 rifles was ready to 
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overwhelm the attack with the long-ranging fire of the 
chassepot. 

The formation of the Guards was in two lines only, the 
first extended, with supports in company column, the second 
in column of half-battalions. As they left their shelter by 
St. Marie-aux-Chenes, they were met, at a range of over 1,500 
yards, by a storm of bullets. Men and officers fell fast ; the 
supports pushed into the fighting line, the whole moving forward 
by rushes, and lying down wherever some slight undulation 
offered cover. 

The second line followed at short intervals, but its serried 
masses afforded a tempting target, and the French appeared to 
watch the moment that they rose to their feet, for von Kessler 
tells us that such moments were the signal for outbursts of 
heavier fire. 

Greatly exaggerated as is the estimate of the Duke of 
Wiirtemburg, that in ten minutes 6,000 fell, the losses were 
enormous, especially in officers. But still the Guard pressed 
on ; the outlying French skirmishers were driven back, and it 
was not until the long lines of wall which surrounded St. Privat 
and the Jerusalem Farm were approached within a distance ot 
400 to 600 paces that the attack came to a stand. The second 
line had become merged into the first. The commanders 
recognised that in the absence oi support it was useless to press 
forward, and their further efforts were now limited to holding 
the ground won at so great a sacrifice. This was done success- 
fully. A counter-stroke against their right flank was beaten 
back by the fire of the two batteries in close support to the 
right rear, and the French made no attempt to sweep down in 
mass upon the thinned and exhausted line. Eventually, when 
the turning movement of the Saxon Corps was folly developed, 
the remnant of the brigades did good service in the converging 
attack before which St. Privat fell. 

General von Kessler’s report is too long to quote, but it 
contains passages which are full of interest. One of these 
refers to the moral effect of a daring advance. As the brigades 
approached St. Privat, he relates that the stubbornness of the 
defence began to relax, that the French seemed to lose heart 
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and confidence at the sight of a large mass ot men pressing 
resolutely forward, despite the terrible fire to which they were 
subjected. A conviction that the chassepot was powerless to 
check the advance appeared to spread amongst them, and more 
than once he states his impression that had fresh troops been 
available, they could have been brought up in close order under 
cover of the fire of the fighting line, and that the position might 
have then and there been rushed. 

A careful examination, therefore, of this attack shows, in 
the first place, that every single condition was unfavourable, 
and that, nevertheless, an experienced officer, who had his 
fingers on the pulse of the action throughout, believed that 
with further support success was not impossible. The unavoid- 
able disadvantages against which the Prussians laboured w^ere 
almost overwhelming. The position was plicuomenally strong. 
The ground was absolutely open, and both its hard surface and 
the gentle slope gave the greatest possible efiecl to ricochet 
fire. And yet the French first line was driven in, and a sensible 
cficct produced on the tenacity of the defence. But natural 
disadvantages were not the only obstacles. The preliminary 
dispositions were insufficient, and the formations faulty. The 
attack was altogether unprepared eitlicr by artilhay or by 
infantry, for the needle-gun was not efiective over (>00 yards. 
The brigades, however, occupied a front loo ext.C‘nsi\e for their 
strength — 12,000 rifles (not 20,000, as the Duke of Wilrtemburg 
states) to 2,500 paces — little more than four rillcs to the pace. 
There were not troops sufficient to form a third line, and be it 
remembered that even if the third line is not designed to l)ear 
an active part in the attack, the moral support of iis prt‘sence 
is of the greatest value. The absence of a Ihiixl line mm ot 
course due to the fact that the Siixon Corps was employed in 
the turning movement which ultimately forced the position. 
With this we have nothing to do; we are considering the 
operation as a frontal attack pure and simple. A heavy bom- 
bardment of the village, and the possession of a firearm able to 
reply at once to the enemy’s fire, and a strong force in support, 
would, in all probability, have brought about success. The 
total losses would have been excessive, but the result would 
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have been decisive ; the battle would have been won whilst 
daylight still remained in which to improve the victory, and 
the general total of casualties would not have been increased. 

Equally gallant, at first even more successful, but in the 
end no less disastrous, was Osman’s desperate attempt to break 
the investing lines at Plevna. A force of thirty-three battalions 
numbering, perhaps, 15,000 rifles, and organised into a single 
division of four brigades, crossed the River Vid on the night of 
December 10, and as the winter morning broke, was arrayed 
in two lines, covered by a swarm of skirmishers, behind 
an undulation 3,500 yards from the first of the triple 
lines of the enemy’s entrenchments. After a very short 
and ineffectual artillery fire, they advanced up an open slope, 
exposed to the fire of more than fifty heavy field guns and 
of 3,000 infantry, sheltered behind their parapets. At 1,500 
yards from the position the attack faltered. Osman, riding in 
the midst of his battalions, reinforced the skirmishers, and the 
lines swept on. In three-quarters of an hour they had ap- 
proached within striking distance, notwithstanding the heavy 
fire that met them full in face and exploded the caissons of 
the few batteries that accompanied them. Two battalions were 
completely destroyed, but there was no further check. The 
first line of trenches was carried, and the redoubts were stormed ; 
so swift was the work that the Russian gunners had not even 
time to bring up their teams, and eleven field-pieces were left 
in the hands of the Turkish infantry. One thousand paces 
beyond was the second line of works. Whilst the majority of 
the force secured itself in the position already won, six battalions 
advanced over the open ground and stormed a lunette and 
trenches in the second line. Russian reinforcements were now 
coming up on all sides, but the position was pierced, and 
another resolute effort would have carried at least a portion of 
the troops beyond the circle of investment. But that efPorb 
was not to be. The second division of the army of Plevna, on 
which Osman relied to improve the advantages he had gained, 
found the bridges choked by a dense crowd of fugitives from 
the town with their household goods piled high on carts and 
waggons. Only a few battalions were able to make the passage, 
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and it was tlieii too late. The enemy was pressing on in front 
and flank ; the trenches ran so deep in blood, the redoubts were 
so full of dead and wounded men, that even the Turkish soldiery 
could scarcely abide the horrors of them. Still, whilst they 
saw the man they had obeyed so well during four months of 
battle and famine riding calmly along the line they never 
flinched; but when the gi’eat Pacha, severely wounded, was 
borne away from their midst, then they gave back, and retired 
slowly to the river. 

Such is the history of two great failures. And it may well 
be asked if they can be considered as anything else than decisive 
proofs of the impossibility of the frontal attack, if the English 
system, tested by the experiences of St. Privat and of Plevna, 
should not be pronounced faulty and impracticable. But of 
these two operations the latter at least gained a measure of 
success. This success was due to the fact that the force was 
marshalled in several distinct lines ; that at the moment of the 
final rush strong supports were at hand, in good order, and 
obedient to control. The ultimate failure was due to the fact 
that it was impossible to follow the principles advocated by the 
English Drill-book : the preparation was insufficient, the 
numbers employed were insufficient, and the artillery did not 
co-operate. Nothing could be done to secure the flanks of the 
attack or to distract the attention of the troops on either side 
of the point assaulted. These are principles as important as 
those which were held in mind. It was to their neglect that 
the triumph of the Turks was short-lived, and it is for this 
reason that it has been cited. Frontal attacks, then, have won 
partial success. Their ultimate failure was due to the violation 
of practical principles, and is therefore no proof that frontal 
attacks are impossible. On the contrary, there is ground for 
the belief that Napoleon’s decisive stroke of piercing the centre 
of the enemy’s line maybe successfully applied on modern battle- 
fields. Nor are those above quoted the only insbinces of frontid 
attacks in recent campaigns. If we cannot point to atbicks 
en mmsBy successfully conducted in the first phase of the war of 
1870, when the mettle of the enemy was that of a disciplined 
army, there were battles both in Armenia and Bulgaria which 
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supply examples. And despite the general opinion of American 
leaders, that veteran troops behind well-constructed earthworks 
could hold their own against five times their number ; still, over 
and over again in the Secession War, the strongest entrench- 
ments fell before the determined rush of closely succeeding lines. 
Wherever the principle was applied of concentrating a powerful 
force against a single point, of meeting the enemy in superior 
force at the decisive point, the defence failed, and the presence 
of intact bodies of troops, answering readily to the demands 
of their leader, gave the means of securing a decisive victory. I 
may instance Sheridan’s and Wood’s attack at Chattanooga, 
and Longstreet’s at Chickamauga. The massing of 30,000 
Federals against the ‘ Bloody Angle ’ at Spottsylvania, had it 
not been for the precipitation of the second line, would have 
probably been more than partially successful, whilst Meade’s 
charge at Fredericksburg, and Pickett’s at Gettysburg, owed 
their repulse to the same cause as did Osman Pacha’s at Plevna, 
the want of a strong third line. 

In 1870, when the long line of skirmishers induced the 
enemy to yield his position before their developing fire, and the 
battle paused, the enemy had time to rally, to man his second 
line, to bring up his artillery and his reserves. Except at 
Woerth and Gravelotte, where the victors were in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, success was never decisive. But a battle divides 
itself into phases. The defender, if he has any choice in the 
selection of the field, will take care to have a strong second 
position to fall back upon. To break his first line so suddenly 
as to disconcert all his plans, to have a compact force at hand 
ready to follow up without giving him a moment’s breathing 
space — this is the task of the attack ; to drive a wedge into the 
heart of his disordered masses, forcing his wings asunder, instead 
of merely pushing his whole line back, and the tactics laid 
down in our own regulations, are the means whereby the task 
may best be executed. Neither smokeless powder nor the 
magazine rifie will necessitate any radical change. If the 
defence has gained, as has been asserted, by these inventions, 
the plunging fire of rifled howitzers will add a more than pro- 
portional strength to the attack. And if the magazine rifle 
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has introduced a new and formidable element into battle, the 
moral element still remains the same. Weapons improve, but 
human nature remains the same. Under a plunging hre from 
which no bomb-proofs, constructed in the field, can give 
sufficient shelter, and continued to the very moment of the 
assault; under the bombardment of an artillery which is 
not content, as was the artillery at Gravelotte and at Plevna, 
with silencing the enemy’s guns, but sweeps the parapets 
with shrapnel, and aims at producing more than a mere 
moral effect, will men’s nerves be sufficiently steady to enable 
them to reserve the magazine for the supreme moment ? And 
even if their discipline and endurance enable them to do this, 
will not the saying hold good, that the value of fire diminishes 
with its intensity ? 

It is true that ^the working value of any system of 
tactics cannot be ascertained, except experimentally.’’ But 
it is possible to test the system by history ; and history, 
not of one war only, but of those waged by the great captains 
of modern times, bears evidence that the principles on which 
our present system of infantry tactics, and of infantry organisa- 
tion, are based, are sound in every particular. We have no 
need, then, to go further than our own regulations to learn the 
method in which troops are to be bandied in ai-tack or defence. 
It is probable, when these regulations come face to face with the 
realities of war, that modifications in some rcspc'cts will be 
found necessary ; but, so far as lies within the wit of man, they 
have blended the best lessons of the past with shrewd forecast 
of the future, and if modifications have to be made, they will in 
no way interfere with the general structure of the offensive battle. 

There are rules of which some are old as the art of war 
itself, others produced by the discovery of gunpowder, and by 
every improvement in firearms ; and to break these rules is to 
court disaster. It is, therefore, of extreme imporUiuec that those 
whose duty is to lead men in action should have these rules en- 
grained into their very instinct To act in accordance with them 
should have become habitual. It is for this reason that the 
normal formations for the attack arc valiia!)le and even necessiiry. 
If these formations are adopted at the outset of an mgiigenmii 
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the preliminary dispositions, which have been shown to be 
essential, will always have been made. And if the formations 
are unsuitable to ground or circumstances, they are exceedingly 
elastic — susceptible of ready modification. In every case, 
the foundation for sound offensive tactics will have been 
firmly laid. It is wiser to establish a habit than to expect 
in every case unerring initiative. Be it remembered, that the 
German system of ensuring able leaders is very different from 
our own. The officers of the Imperial Army are under constant 
supervision. Their tactical capabilities undergo incessant tests. 
So ruthless is the system of rejection, that a few mistakes in 
field manoeuvres lead to speedy retirement. The application of 
the system is short and sharp. The supreme authorities are not 
called upon to decide, nor do they admit appeal. The hint of 
a brigadier that an application for sick-leave will be favourably 
considered is enough, or an explanation of the mistakes com- 
mitted in presence of the whole of the officers of a battalion. 
So precarious is the tenure of command, that one often hears 
the remark that So-and-so goes to bed with his Pickelhaube on 
one side and a silk hat on the other, for he does not know whether, 
when he wakes up, he will find himself soldier or civilian. 

With such summary retribution staring them in the face, 
German officers might be safely left to work out their own 
salvation in the way of formations. It is otherwise with our- 
selves. English soldiers are brought up with the idea that 
obedience is of more importance than initiative ; they are 
accustomed neither to the independence which wrought such 
disorders in 1870 , nor to the despotic methods which cut short 
so many a career. We have no reason to fear, looking at past 
history, that initiative will not be forthcoming when it is 
required ; but trained as our officers usually are to look for regula- 
tions at every point, it seems unwise to trust them entirely to 
their own resources in the most important work they have to 
undertake. It is not only in this respect that such an instruc- 
tion is dangerous. The normal practices make the habit of 
acting on sound principles instructive ; and if an officer is left 
to his o^vn ideas, without other guide than such general regu- 
lations as appear in the German ‘Field Exercises,’ it is very 

M 
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probable that be may overlook or disregard some principle of \ ital 
importance. Under constant and close supervision this would be 
impossible. But English battalions are seldom under constant 
supervision. They are not always under the eye of officers as 
well trained as those who compose the German General Staff, 
and bad habits would not always find an immediate corrector. 

With the vexed question of initiative verms subordination 
we have now nothing to do ; but I may express the conviction 
that the actions and the tactics of 1866 and 1870 are, in this 
respect, exceedingly dangerous models, especially as regards 
the conduct of infantry on the oiiensive. Order and con- 
centration are of no less value than energy, and an adiierence 
to the normal formations provides for both. Moreover, if the 
decisive attack is to retain the form which has always pro\x'd 
successful, i.e. the rush of successive lines after due preparation 
by fire on some selected portion of the enemy‘’s position, it is 
difficult to conceive circumstances in which these formations 
would not be strictly applicable. The distances between the 
various supporting bodies will naturally depend on the ground, 
and also on the manner in which the successive lines are brought 
up ; in this last process, and in the judicious employment of 
fire, initiative will find scope; but the division into three 
lines, the distribution of strength, and the duties assigned to 
the tlii’ee lines, as laid down in the noitnal formation, must 
never be departed from. And with an army wliosc daily 
practice it is to carry out these formations, it will be seldom 
that these important principles, the foundation of success, will 
'be disregarded. Lastly, if, as I am firmly convinced, the 
■attack of a large force upon a single point, whether as stroke 
or counter-stroke, is still the crowning act of battle, it is an 
operation which should be familiar to every officer and man. 
It is necessary that divisions, and even larger forces, should be 
exercised as the single unit to which this duty is assigned, 
for it is full of difficulties. Many are the obstacles which may 
be expected to interfere with the progress of the attack. 
Advanced posts to he carried, counter-strokes to be repelled, 
cavalry to be driven back, and incidents of like nature 
are well calculated to destroy symmetiy and create confusion. 
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Nor will it be an infrequent occurrence that the firing line 
will have exhausted all its supports and reserves without 
shaking the enemy or approaching within effective rifle range. 
Then, if the attack is to be driven home at all costs, it will 
be necessary to strengthen the skirmishers from the second 
line, thus piling battalion upon battalion, and to bring up 
troops from the third line to fill the gaps in the second. To 
this mixture of units men and officers must be trained ; and 
such training will not be harmful if the paramount importance 
of order and cohesion is understood by all. 

It is, perhaps, a consequence of om* little wars, and of our 
small, isolated garrisons, that there is a tendency amongst 
regimental officers to look upon the attack formation as 
a procedure which principally concerns the battalion. But 
against a civilised enemy, and on more extended battlefields 
than those to which w^e are accustomed, the individual battalion 
would play but an insignificant part. It would form but one 
amongst many units, for a decisive attack would be seldom 
committed to any force less than a division, and it is even 
probable that a whole army corps, with two divisions in front 
line and one in reserve, would be called upon to undertake 
the operation. In any movement made in such strength as 
this, order and pi’ecision are the most important considera- 
tions. To each division would be allotted a certain front, and 
unless that front were accurately maintained, crowding, con- 
fusion, and deviation of parts of the line from the true direction 
would be the inevitable result. Now, if every battalion engaged 
in the firing line were to adopt a different formation, and, it 
the commanders were left to their own initiative, such might 
well be the case, it would be difficult in the extreme to preserve 
the necessary intervals between the component parts of the 
attacking force. For an operation of this kind a normal 
formation is absolutely necessary. 

It may be argued that the Germans, who are far more 
likely to have to employ great masses in the attack than 
ourselves, have, in their latest Field Exercise, discarded all 
definite prescriptions. This is true enough, so far as the Field 
Exercise goes. Here it is constantly held in view that to 
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trammel the independence of the leaders of the firing line is 
to forego victory, and therefore general principles only are 
inculcated. But, so far as the daily work of the German 
officers and soldiers is concerned, it will be found that in 
every army corps certain rules are laid down which ninsL be 
followed by the battalion when attacking in combination witli 
other troops ; and if these are nob quite so precise as those 
given in our Drill-book, they are supplemented by more detailed 
regulations in every single infantry regiment. Wiiat the 
Germans are careful to do is to recognise that once the zone 
of aimed infantry fire is reached, the control of the firing line 
must perforce be resigned to the section leaders, and that even 
the captain can only exercise a very general supervision over 
his company, whilst battalion commanders are expressly for- 
bidden to interfere, during the passage of this zone, with the 
action of their subordinates. There is no disposition to 
restrict the responsibility of the subaltern ofiicc'rs, and the 
maxims laid down in the Field Exercises, as well as the training 
of the battalions, have for their object the fitting of the junior 
officers for their important duties. 

The success of an attack depends, in the first place, on 
its strength, its power of gaining fire superiority, of taking 
instant advantage of success, and of progressing raj)idly from 
one success to another. To effect all this, to re.s!,ore the order 
and cohesion to the attack which it lost in 186*0 and 1870, 
to substitute for rashness, impatience, and individual fighting, 
the strength and momentum of concentrated numbers bound 
together by a discipline which permits no swerving from the 
line of direction : to do this and thereby revive that ‘ bloody 
energy of battle’ which seeks not the exhaustion but the 
annihilation of the enemy, our own system, even as it now 
stands, is far better adapted than the disintegrating methods 
of the Germans or the fantastic visions of the ‘ Summer Night’s 
Bream.’ 



CHAPTER VII 

LESSONS FROM THE PAST FOR THE PRESENT 
{A Lecture at the United Service Institution, May 2Sth, 1894) 

Although every soldier who takes his profession seriously ad- 
mits thab there is much to be learned from the experience of 
others, especially when these others were far greater men than 
he is himself, the extent and nature of the knowledge to be 
acquired from a study of military history are not always 
recognised. 

In the first place, this study is far too restricted. It is true 
that ever since war became a science, since battles ceased to be 
mere gladiatorial combats, and since campaigns have been won 
rather by the intellect of the commander than the skill at arms 
of the men, military history has been considered as a valuable 
means of war training. But even now this means of training 
has by no means reached its full development, for it has stopped 
short at the very point at which it was beginning to be really 
useful. 

It will probably be said that to England, at all events, this 
assertion can scarcely be applied, that there, at least, the 
theoretical education of the soldier has reached its limit. 
Appearances are certainly in favour of this view. Our text- 
books are all based upon the experiences of the past, and when 
we recall the frequent illustrations, furnished by innumerable 
campaigns, which add such weight to the deductions drawn by 
tiome and Clery, we cannot but admit that the essence of 
military history, so far as regards Minor Tactics, has been by 
them most ably extracted. Sir Edward Hamley, again, did 
the same for Strategy; and it is unnecessary to expatiate 
on the ability with which he dissected the manoeuvres of the 
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acknowledged masters of the arl: of war. Nor is this all. The very 
list of lectures delivered at the Royal United Service Institution 
as well as in kindred places, is sufficient in itself to prove that 
the study of military history has attracted for many years the 
very greatest interest ; whilst in our official publications — the 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery drill-books — those sections which 
are devoted to tactics are inspired throughout by tlie actual 
experiences of the battlefield. There is no want, nK)reo\er, in 
the English language, of books of another kind to teach us, so 
far as books can, what war is really like. I do not reier to our 
regimental histories, for war pictures are too often absent from 
their pages, but to that long catalogue of memoirs, narratives, 
and biographies, embracing every climate under heaven, and 
introducing enemies of every nationality, from th(' Old Guard 
of Napoleon to the tribes who hold that far-off* country ‘ where 
three empires meet.’ 

Still, with all this mass of literature at our command, and 
notwithstanding the interest evinced in the study of military 
history, I believe that, even with ourselves, this method of 
fitting men for war is still in process of evolution, and I hope 
to indicate the direction which I think the next steps in this 
process of evolution ought to take. 

Let us first of all ask what the lessons arc which are buight 
by Hamley, Home, and Clery, and whether their teacliing is 
not confined within too narrow limi ts ? Do their books, in fact, 
draw all those lessons from military history which Napoleon 
referred to when he wrote ‘ read and re-read tlit; campaigns of 
the great captains ; this is the only Avay of rightly learning the 
art of war’.P I do not wish to be misunderstood. I have not 
the very slightest intention of decrying works to which every 
educated soldier owes so much. If they are limited in their 
scope it is because their scope was limited of set pinpose; 
because they are only intended for a ccrhxin class of student, 
and for the inculcation of a ceitain amount of knowledge. Not 
one of them aspires to comprehend the whole art of war. They 
make no claim to he more than introductions to a more extended 
course of study, no more than elementary treatises on strategy 
and tactics. 
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Let us take Home and Clery, as the best known of our 
tactical manuals. What do they teach ? The very title of 
Clery’s book answers the question, so far as this one work is con- 
cerned. It teaches Minor Tactics, and the preface to the first 
edition declares the limits of its lessons. ® The following pages 
formed originally a course of lectures delivered to sub-lieutenants 
studying at Sandhurst.’ That is, the book was written for the 
instruction of officers of the most junior rank, and a reference 
to the table of contents, comprehensive as that table is, shows 
that the scope of the book goes no further than the title. It 
deals with Minor Tactics only ; with the elementary know- 
ledge without which it would be difficult to handle troops 
efficiently either on manoeuvres or on service. Similarly with 
Home’s Precis, although it appeals to a higher grade of officers 
than the Sandhurst text-book, it is little, if at all, wider in 
scope. ^ It has been prepared,’ says the original preface, ^ chiedy 
to aid officers in the examinations for promotion,’ and to give 
the several branches of the Service ‘knowledge of each other’s 
capabilities.’ 

Nor is the last issue, so admirably edited by Colonel Pratt, 
a whit more ambitious. ‘ A work of this kind,’ he says, ‘ has no 
pretension to be exhaustive.’ 

As a matter of fact, however, the study of Home and Clery, 
as those authors well understood and took care to explain, is no 
more than the first step in a most important section of the art 
of war. That this is not always recognised is due to the fact 
that the division of tactical science into two parts — Minor 
Tactics and Grand Tactics — is very generally overlooked. The 
very phrase ‘ Grand Tactics ’ looks strange in its English guise, 
and I cannot help thinking that Colonel Home, when he called 
his book a Precis of Tactics, instead of a Precis of Minor 
Tactics, did something towards confusing the minds of his 
brother officers. This, however, is not a question of importance. 
But it is of importance that it should be clearly understood 
that the science of tactics is divided into two parts, and, also, 
that the difference between Minor and Grand Tactics should be 
clearly defined. This last is difficult, for in many respects the 
two branches of tactics overlap ; and I must regret that as I can 
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iiowlicre find, although I have no doubt it exists, an exact 
definition, I have to ask iny readers to accept one of my own, 
which I cannot help suspecting will do very little towards 
establishing the distinction which undoubtedly exis ts. nowe\'er, 
as definitions — even feeble ones — arc necessary when it is 
desirable that any two parties should consider a subject from 
the same point of view. I may say at once that Minor Tactics 
include the formation and disposition of the three arms for 
attack and defence, and concern ofliccrs of every rank ; whilst 
Grand Tactics, the art of generalship, include those stratagems, 
manoeuvres, and devices by which victories are won, and concern 
only those officers who may find themselves in independent 
command. 

Minor Tactics are more or less mechanical. They may be 
called the drill movements of the battlefield ; they deal princi- 
pally with material forces, wnth armament, fire, and formations ; 
and their chief end is the propei* combination of the three ai'ins 
upon the field of battle. 

Grand Tactics arc far less stereotyped. They an' to iMinor 
Tactics what Minor Tactics ai*e to drill, ?.f. I he method of 
adapting the power of combination to the recjuiremc'tits of 
battle ; they deal principally with moral factors ; and ilicir 
chief end is the coticentration of superior force, moral and 
physical, at the decisive point. 

It is not necessary to discuss this distiindion at greater 
length. It is only necessary to ask anyone who beli('ves that 
Home and Clery are sufficient in themselves to fit. a soldier for 
independent command against a civilised enemy, whether he is 
of opinion that the art of Napoleon, Wellington, and Biolike 
is contained within the covers of those unassuming volumes ? 
Wliether a man who has mastered those admirable chapters in 
which they treat of attack and defence, and of combined tactics, 
possesses all the knowdedge — putting aside the (piesiion of 
practice — which a general should possess ? Or, again, will a 
thorough acquaintance with Hamley’s n)pcrationH of War’ 
make a strategist of the same type as any one of the three great 
leaders whose names have just been mentioned ? 

Not one of those three books professes to be anything more 
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than elementary ; and not one of those three distinguished 
authors has touched, except incidentally, upon the art of 
generalship. 

The methods by which the great generals bound victory to 
their colours are scarcely mentioned in the tactical text-books ; 
and in Hamley’s ^ Operations of War ’ the predominating in- 
fluence of moral forces is alluded to only in a single paragraph. 
In short, the higher art of generalship, that section of military 
science to which formations, fire, and fortifications are sub- 
ordinate, and which is called Grand Tactics, has neither manual 
nor text-book. 

But whilst recognising the imperative necessity, if the three 
arms are to work in harmony, and the General-in-Chief is to 
find in his army a weapon which he can use ^vith effect, of the 
thorough knowledge and constant practice of minor tactics, it 
should never be forgotten that success depends far more on the 
skill of the General than on the efficiency of the troops. There 
have been soldiers’ battles, it is true, battles like Albuera and 
Inkermann, where the Generals gave no order, and which were 
won solely and entirely by the coirrage and endurance of the 
officers and men ; but soldiers’ battles are only exceptionally 
victories. The truth of Napoleon’s saying that in war ^ it is 
the man who is wanted and not men ’ is incontestable ; and his 
own magnificent campaigns of 1796 and 1814 are sufficient in 
themselves to prove that an able general, although with far 
inferior numbers, need never despair of success. Let the con- 
verse — that superior numbers, if indifferently commanded, may 
be utterly defeated and demoralised — be taken to heart, and 
the supreme importance of good leading, and of thorough 
training in the art of leading, becomes at once apparent. 

There is no instance more convincing of the truth of this 
assertion than our great war at the beginning of the last century. 
Of what fine material our armies were made there is no need 
to speak. But it is a significant fact that during the period 
of the Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns those magnificent 
soldiers, when neither Wellington nor his great lieutenants. 
Hill and Graham, commanded them, were unable to win victories. 
Pakenham, with a force of those veterajis whom Wellington 
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declared could go anywhere and do anything, was decisively 
defeated by the American Militia at New Orleans. Other 
veterans were beaten by their own general at Plattsbiirg. The 
unfortunate expedition to Walcheren, undertaken in the same 
year as Corunna, cost the army the lives of thousands without 
a single success to compensate ; in the same year 5,000 English 
soldiers were turned out of Egypt by the Turks ; and the 
campaign in Holland of 1814, although conducted by Lord 
Lynedoch, was not fortunate. It is a melancholy fact that 
throughout the great war the army suffered in its leaders. We 
may recall the Duke’s scathing observations to the Military 
Secretary: — 

^When I reflect upon the character and attainments of 
some of the general officers of this army, and consider that 
these are the persons on whom I am to rely to lead columns 
against the French generals, and who are to carry my instruc- 
tions into execution, I tremble ; and, as Lord Cliesterficld said 
of the generals of his day, “ I only hope that when the enemy 

reads the list of their names he trembles as I do.” And 

will be a nice addition to the list ! However, I pray God and 

the Horse Guards to deliver me from General and 

Colonel 

I may be accused of merely repeating truisms ; l>ub in the 
present condition of tactical study it seems to me tliat it is 
scarcely out of place to emphasise the momemtous issues that 
hang on the higher leading. This study, as I have already 
suggested, suffers for want of expansion. It has been restricted 
to Minor Tactics, while Grand Tactics, the Art of Command, 
if not forgotten altogether, have been vt^ry gc'iua'ally over- 
looked. Yet it is to Grand TacLit^s that Napoleon referred 
when he said, ‘Read and re-read the campaigns of tin; great 
captains.’ He was not thinking of IMinor Tactics, of formations, 
of fire, and of the combination of the tiiree arms, for he added 
the list of the campaigns which he considered ustffuL And 
what were they ? They wei*e not alone the campaigns in wiiich 
the troops had been armed with the weapons then in use. 
They were not his own campaigns, or those of the Archduke 
Charles, or those of Wellington; but they were campaigns in 
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which the battles were fought out with swords and spears, with 
slings and arrows, in which the infantry wore armour, and the 
cavalry used no reins ; they were the campaigns of Alexander, 
Hannibal, and Caesar, as well as those of Gustavus Adolphus 
and Turenne. 

I cannot believe that he thought there w^ere lessons in 
Minor Tactics to be drawn from the battles of Cannae or 
Arbela, or that the formations of the legion and the phalanx 
could be advantageously employed against the musket and the 
cannon, or that the combination of slingers and archers with 
swordsmen and spearmen could have anything in common with 
the co-operation of infantry and artillery. It was, on the 
contrary, the Art of Command he had in mind when he penned 
his advice ; the stratagems of Hannibal, the manoeuvres of 
Alexander, Csesar’s utilisation of moral forces, and the strategic 
marches of Turenne. His meaning, however, has not been 
always rightly interpreted ; it is not generally understood ; 
and it is, perhaps, for this reason that the study of military 
history is very largely confined to the study of Minor 
Tactics. 

I must again say a few words to prevent misunderstanding. 
My remarks are by no means intended to apply to everyone. 
I have not the very slightest intention of claiming to be first to 
explain the true meaning of Napoleon’s advice. The list of 
recent publications and forthcoming articles would in itself be 
sufficient to prove that there are many students of Grand 
Tactics amongst English officers. We have Lord Wolseley 
attaining the highest literary fame as the biographer of Marl- 
borough, Lord Roberts engaged on the Life of Wellington, and 
Sir Evelyn Wood recording the achievements of cavalry. Nor is 
the study, and even the writing, of history a new feature amongst 
officers of high rank. The Great Duke himself was not only an 
indefatigable student, but he was also an author. He had been 
accustomed to study his profession, so he told Sir James Shaw 
Kennedy, for some hours daily throughout the greater part of 
his military career, and in one of the volumes of his despatches 
is to be found a long review of Napoleon’s Russian campaign, 
written in 18^5. Moreover, the majority of our military heroes 
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are numbered amongst the students; Wolfe, Sir John Moore, 
Picton, Craufurd, Sir Charles Napier, and Sir Henry Havelock. 
But, at the same time, notwithstanding this array of iamous 
names, I believe that regimental officers, as a body, arc content 
with Minor Tactics, with Home and Clery; or, if they go 
further, with such study of recent campaigns as will enable 
them to understand what a battle between modern armies 
means, and to realise the ellect of modern fire. With the art 
of independent command they have little concern, and Napoleon's 
maxim carries no weight whatever. 

I venture to think, however, that as all ofllcers may find 
themselves some day in independent command before the 
enemy, responsible not only for the lives of their men but for 
the honour of their country, lessons in Crrand I'actics are 
amongst the most important that can be drawn for the present 
from the past. 

Unfortunately, the study is diflicult and laborious. There 
are no convenient summaries, like those of Home and Clery ; and 
without a competent instructor it is no simple matter to extract 
profit from reading the account of some complicated campaign. 
There is no guide to tell the student what to look for, or to 
what points he should direct special attention. To include 
such summary here would be impossible, even if I were capal)le 
of making it complete, but as I have gone so far, it would 
be scarcely satisfactory if I made no endeavour to point out 
the lines on which the study of Grand Tactics should 
proceed. 

In the first place, what campaigns .should be studied ? Now, 
there is an impression abroad that it is of litile use, at all events 
for the acquirement of tactical knowledge, to study campaigns 
in which breech-loaders and rifled guns were not employed. 

But after what I have said a.s to the i,nie meaning of 
Napoleon’s advice, it is scarcely necessary to say that it .still 
holds good ; increase of range and more rapid loading, although 
they must always be taken into consideration, have affected 
Grand Tactics to a very small degree. It is to the campaigns 
of the great masters of war that we must still turn if we would 
learn the art of generalship, and the campaigns of IVfarlborough 
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and Wellington are as valuable for this purpose as those ot 
Moltke or of Skobelelf. 

Perhaps the most useful lesson to be drawn from the famous 
campaigns of history concerns the great principle of moral 
force ; and regarding this principle experience, both as student 
and instructor, teaches me that a few words of explanation will 
not be wasted. 

‘ Moral force,’ says Napoleon, ^ is to the physical,’ that is, 
to numbers, armament, and training, as ' thi-ee to one.’ Clause- 
witz, the most profound of all writers on war, says that every 
one understands what this moral force is and how it is applied. 
But Clausewitz was a genius, and geniuses and clever men have 
a distressing habit of assuming that everyone understands 
what is perfectly clear to themselves. They often forget that 
they are speaking to or writing for men of average intelligence, 
who do not reflect deeply, and have to be told important truths 
instead of discovering them for themselves. Referring to my 
own experience, I am convinced that the young oflicer of average 
intelligence but seldom gi’asps the meaning ot Napoleon’s 
maxim. He accepts it, as soldiers accept the words of the 
greatest soldier of them all, without question. But he gets no 
further. His text-books repeat the maxim, but being con- 
cerned with minor tactics only, he does not discuss it; and 
there is no treatise, so far as I am aware, which explains what 
the nature of this moral force is or how it has been utilised in 
the field. Nothing is more difficult than to drive into men’s ' 
heads the fact that the great generals took this moral force 
into account in all their plans of battles, that the effects they 
expected from their combinations were based upon moral 
considerations, and that it was because of this that we call them 
‘ great.’ To those, therefore, who find themselves in the same 
predicament as I certainly was once myself — accepting the 
maxim without in the least understanding it — I venture to add 
a few words which may enlighten them. 

Such enlightenment may prove of no immediate benefit. 
But no general, no commander of an independent force, can 
hope for great and decisive success without grasping Napoleon’s 
meaning so thoroughly that he is always trying to express it in 
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action ; and the sooner officers gain this knowledge the uioi’e 
familiar will it become—the more likely to be utilised when 
their time for command arrives. Moreover, when tlicy read of 
war, when they hear of war, or when they criticise generals and 
operations, as young officers sometimes do, they will see things 
from a new point of view, listen to them with a more in- 
telligent interest, and perhaps he more judicious in the way in 
which they apportion praise or blame. 

The first thing is to realise that in war we have to do 
not so much with numbers, arms, and manmuvres, as with 
human nature. 

What did Napoleon find in the history of the campaigns of 
Alexander, Hannibal, and Julius Cmsar? Not merely a record 
of marches and manoeuvres, of the use of entrenchmenis, or of 
the general principles of attack and defence. This is the 
mechanical part — the elementary part — of the science ot 
command. 

No ; he found in those campaigns a complete study of 
human natm’e under the conditions that exist in war ; human 
natmn affected by discipline, by fear, by the need of food, by 
want of confidence, by over-confidence, by the weight of 
responsibility, by political interests, by patriotism, })y distrust, 
and by many other things. The lessons he learned from the 
campaigns he studied so carefully were not mechanical move- 
ments and stereotyped combinations. lie was not merely an 
imitator. Not one of his campaigns has its exact prototype in 
history — ^but he learned from history the immense value of the 
moral element in war; to utilise it to the utmost became 
instinctive, and he played upon the hearts of his enemies and 
of his own men with a skill which has never been surpassed. 

Now, in the long history of war we iind a number of 
generals who were good soldiers, men who understood the 
mechanical part of their business, who could maintain disci- 
pline, who could organise, who could handle their troops care- 
fully in attack, who had a good eye for country, and who 
could select and occupy strong defensive positions, and yet, 
although they escape the reproach of being bad generals, no 
one ever calls them ‘great.'’ Read through tlxeir campaigns 
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and you will find it hard to point to occasions where they 
actually broke the ordinary rules of war ; you will certainly 
never find occasions where they ran unnecessary risks. Now, 
turn to the campaigns of the great generals, and you will find 
the rules of war violated again and again, until you get into 
a hopeless confusion as to what the real rules of war are ; you 
will find them conducting operations which, if they were not 
the enterprises of a lunatic, were apparently full of risk, and you 
find it an easy matter to point out some obvious manoeuvre or 
simple precaution on the enemy’s part which would have ruined 
the whole operation. But the curious fact is this, that the 
operations very seldom did fail, and that, if they did, it was 
not because the rules of war were set at defiance, but because 
of some fault in execution. 

The explanation of the brilliant successes that the great 
generals gained in spite of rules and against enormous risks 
is to be found in the fact that they looked not only on the 
physical side — on the numbers and armament of the enemy 
— but that they saw his weaknesses ; they played upon his 
susceptibilities and apprehensions ; every movement that they 
made was calculated to destroy the moral and confidence of 
both general and soldiers ; if they made movements which set 
at defiance the rules of war, it was because they were aware 
that the moral influence of such movements made them ab- 
solutely safe ; and if in appearance great risks were run, it was 
with the full knowledge that the enemy’s character or his 
apprehensions would prevent him from taking those simple 
precautions by which the critics point out that the whole enter- 
prise might easily have been ruined. ^ They had penetrated,’ 
to use a phrase of the late Colonel Charles Brackenbury, ‘ their 
adversary’s brain.’ 

These considerations are often overlooked by those who 
know little of war. In order to explain satisfactorily the 
causes of success which they are unable, from their lack of 
knowledge to comprehend, they put the whole thing down to 
chance, and brand the commander with the epithet of lucky. 
Now, that there are lucky generals it is impossible to deny ; 
but the epithet is more appropriately applied to those who 
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commit flagrant mistakes and get off scot-free, because tliey 
have to deal with an incapable antagonist. To call generals 
who are invariably successful ‘ lucky ’ is as much as to say that 
there is no such thing as skill in generalship, or no such 
quality as aptitude for war. You may call them ^unlucky,’ 
if you will, when their plans are ruined by some incapable 
subordinate ; but when you try to And a reason for their long 
roll of successful campaigns and cannot do so, consider whether 
it is not possible that what you call ‘ luck ’ is the result ot 
profound calculation, of a grasp of the situation far wider 
than your own, and of a utilisation of moral force wliieh even 
special correspondents do not always understand, and which the 
official despatches do not reveal. 

The ordinary general, on the other hand, even if he takes 
into account the peculiar characteristics of the otunny, does not, 
like the great generals, take into account the character of the 
hostile commander ; and he runs none of those apparent risks 
which bring about decisive victories, because lie neither under- 
stands his opponents’ weaknesses, nor the art of turning them 
to his own advantage. He does not set mind against mind ; 
and yet war is more of a struggle between two human intelli- 
gences than between two masses of armed men. The great 
general, whilst raising to the utmost the 7noral of his own men, 
reckoning up that of the enemy, and lowering it in every 
possible way, does not give his first attention to these points, 
nor to the numbers against liim. He looks beyond them, 
beyond his own troops, and across the enemy’s lines, until he 
comes to the quarters occupied by tbe enemy’s leader, and then 
he puts himself in that leader’s place, and with that leader’s 
eyes and mind he looks at the situation ; he rc^alises his weak- 
nesses, the points for the security of which he is most ap- 
prehensive ; he considers what liis enemy’s action will be if he is 
attacked here or threatened there, and he secs for himself, 
looking at things with his enemy’s eyes, whether or no apparent 
risks are not absolutely safe. If he knows something of his 
opponent’s personal character he has a powerful ^veapon put 
into his hand. ^It is to he ignorant and blind,’ wrote the 
Grecian biographer of Hannibal, ‘ in the science of commanding 
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armies, to think that a general has anything more important 
to do than to apply himself to learning the inclinations and 
character of his adversary,’ and to Hannibal’s observance of 
this maxim he ascribes the extraordinary victories of the great 
Carthaginian. Look at Napoleon. When his luggage was 
captured during the retreat from Moscow, Sir Robert Wilson, 
the English Commissioner with the Russians, relates that there 
were found amongst his private papers biographies of all the 
Russian generals opposed to him. In the Waterloo campaign 
again, his first move, when he found himself in a position to 
attack the Allies in detail, was to strike at the Prussians, 
icnowing thab Blucher, impetuous fighter as he was, would never 
decline a battle in order to fall back and combine with his 
more cautious ally. Look at Wellington. It is Napier who 
tells the story. When the British army was in the Pyrenees, 
entangled in very difiicult country, very skilfully defended by 
the French, the Duke on one occasion gave orders for a certain 
movement. As soon as he had done so, he rode up to the out- 
posts to observe the French for himself, and the men cheered 
him all along the line. The French commander, Marshal 
Soult, sun’ounded by his stafi, was on the opposite hill, and 
Wellington observed their uneasiness at hearing the cheers 
across the valley. ‘ Soult,’ he said, ‘ is a very cautious com- 
mander. He will delay his attack to find out what these cheers 
mean; that will give time for the 6th Division to arrive 
and I shall beat him.’ The event turned out exactly as he 
anticipated. 

Again, let us go across the Atlantic. The Great Civil War 
in America was fought out by generals who were, some of them, 
in the first rank, for the respect they paid to the moral aspect 
of war was remarkable. The greatest of all was Lee, and 
his military secretary writes as follows : ^ He studied his 
adversary, knew his peculiarities, and adapted himself to them. 
His own methods no one could foresee ; he varied them with 
every change in the commanders opposed to him. He had 
one method with McClellan, another with Pope, another with 
Hooker, and yet another with Grant. But for a knowledge 
of his own resources, of the field, and of the adversary, some 
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of his movements might have been rash. As it was, they were 
wisely bold.’’ 

The next point I would refer to is stratagem ; and on this 
I think it is hardly necessary to dilate at length. It is not 
difficult to understand the importance of deceiving and be- 
wildering your opponent ; to realise the force of Stonewall 
Jackson's advice, ^ Always mystify, mislead, and surprise the 
enemy.’ Surprise is the greatest of all foes ; by stratagem 
surprise is made possible, and stratagems have been used since 
the night when the army of the Midianites, ^ like a multitude 
of beasts, with camels innumerable as the sands of the sea- 
shore,’ fled before ‘ the trumpets and the empty pitchers, and 
the lamps within the pitchers,’ of Gideon’s 300 men. Had 
Lord Wolseley completed his biography of Marlborough, there 
would be no occasion to remind English oflicei-s that the 
greatest of English soldiers was only equalled as a master ot 
stratagem by Hannibal and Napoleon. If upon this account 
alone, the story of his campaigns is in the highest degree 
instructive, and we may trust it will not be long before English 
soldiers are as familiar with his methods of war as with those 
of Wellington. 

Lastly, there is the use of ground. IVlany soldiers may 
perhaps be inclined to disagree with me when I say that instruc- 
tion as to use ot ground maybe gathered from books. I do not 
for a moment wish to assert that any amount of reading will 
compensate for the study of ground on the ground itself. But 
I am still of opinion that there is very much to be Icai-ul in this 
respect from great campaigns, and that the value and scope of 
the practical study can be very largely cnham'cd by theoretical 
knowledge. 

On this question of ground the text-books of Minor Tactics 
give us some assistance. For instance, it is one of the Jtiost 
valuable characteristics of Clery that the capabilities and 
influence of the ground are alluded to in every chapter. Bui 
as the book is little concerned with generalship, there are lew 
allusions as to the manner in which Napoleon or Wellington 
made use of natural features ; there arc no illustrations of their 
methods, and, indeed, if the subject were treated thoroughly 
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from the point of view of Grand Tactics, a larger volume than 
Clery would be the result. On this point Hamley is admir- 
able, and his chapters on topographical obstacles, and the use 
to which they may be put, form an excellent introduction to 
the study of this question from a strategical point of view. 
But he considers it from this point of view alone, and so, as 
regards Grand Tactics, we must go to the campaigns of the great 
captains, follow their manoeuvres on the best maps we can 
procure, learn with them to recognise the weak points of a 
position, to utilise the cover which the country affords in order 
to mass unexpectedly against some one of those points, and to 
derive that advantage from natural features which has so often 
outweighed the advantages of numbers. 

I may here anticipate the objection that increased range 
of firearms has altered everything. This increase, as I have 
already remarked, must always be taken into consideration, and 
there can be no doubt that the power of modern fire has made 
ground which was formerly eminently favourable for attack 
eminently favourable for defence ; and, also, that as regards 
defensive positions, the necessity of great depth of cover for 
supports and reserves, and for second and third lines from the 
far-reaching shrapnel, has changed the conditions under which 
troops are distributed. But, in reply to the objection, I assert 
that general principles^ so far as Grand Tactics are concerned, 
still hold good. For instance, if we select a defensive position 
Wellington’s dispositions under such circumstances are no bad 
guide. Not only may we notice his use of advanced posts, but 
the positions of his second and third lines are well worth con- 
sideration, and how it was they were always at the right place 
at the right time. If we are inferior in artillery — as he gene- 
rally was — is it not useful to consider his occupation of a position 
under the same conditions — the skirmishers half way down the 
slope, drawing the enemy on, whilst the main line was hidden 
behind the crest at such distance as prevented the enemy, when 
his columns reached the height, from bringing up his guns to 
support his infantry ? 

Again, in the attack ; look at the extraordinary profit to 
which Napoleon turned those natural obstacles perpendicular to 
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the line of battle at Rivoli, at Friedland, and at Dresden ; at 
the value in a counter-stroke of such tactical points as the 
village and the knoll which formed the centre of the Allied 
position at Austerlitz. Look at the almost precipitous slopes 
— as steep as and fai higher than the famous Rotheberg at 
Spicheren, up which he led two army corps during the night 
which preceded the surprise and victory of Jena ! Look at 
Lee, in the great campaign of 1864<, wdiere lie allowed an army, 
double his numbers, to turn his flank, enticing his adversary 
into the jungle which is called the ‘ Wilderness of Virginia ’ — 
a jungle of which his men knew every path, and of which the 
Fedcrals knew nothing — in order that he might overwhelm their 
unwieldy masses. 

I am tempted here to give a very brief description of 
Austerlitz. It was the most brilliant, because the most skilful, 
of Napoleon’s victories — and as the result of a comliination of 
the application of moral factors — of stratagem, and the use 
of ground, aflords a most forcible and complete illustration of 
the art of Grand Tactics, 

In November 1806, Napoleon was encamjied with his army 
east of Brlirm, in Moravia, with his line of communications 
running southwards to Vienna. At Olmutz a Russian and 
Austrian army was slowly assembling. Another Austrian army 
was in Hungary, and it was probable that Prussia might declare 
war. Napoleon pretended to enter into negotiations, and on 
the Allied army moving forward from Olnuitz, he permilied it 
to capture an advanced detachment. 

His inactivity before Brimn — so diflerent from his usual 
rapid oflensive — his apparent desire for peace, and his per- 
mitting his detachment to be captured without an effort to 
support it, led the Allied generals to believe that he ieai'cd a 
battle, and would retreat on their approach in the direc’iion ot 
Vienna. As he had anticipated, whilst continuing their forward 
movement they threw forward their left, with the evident design 
of cutting him off from his base of operations. On December 1, 
they arrived opposite the French position, and the tendency to 
turn the enemy’s right was still more nuinifest. 

The ground on which the battle was fought is an undulating 
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plain — lying between two parallel chains of mountains, which 
run east and west at a distance of some ten or twelve miles. 
Napoleon had taken up a position behind a brook, where the 
ground gave some cover, with his left flank almost touching the 
northern of the two ranges, and with a great gap between his 
right and the southern range. Through this gap — several miles 
in width — it seemed easy to penetrate, to turn his flank, and 
block his communications. The Allies fell into the trap. The 
very line of their bivouac fires, blazing on the opposite ridge 
the night before the battle, revealed to their astute antagonist 
the movement projected for the mon’ow and, in a proclamation 
to his soldiers, he not only told them what the enemy would try 
to do, but explained the manoeuvre by which he should win the 
battle. 

This manoeuvre was as follows : — 

The allies were posted on a long bare ridge, of which the 
culminating point was a commanding hill, with a little village 
half-way up the slope. Napoleon determined to attack their 
right vigorously, to permit their left wing to get well away on 
its great outflanking manoeuvre, and then, with 80,000 men — in 
one huge mass — to attack their weak centre, to seize the village 
and the hill, and by the occupation of this strong tactical point, 
the value of which his trained eye for ground had detected, to 
cut their army in two. 

In order, moreover, to draw the turning movement on, he 
showed only very few troops on the threatened flank, the 
division with which he intended to hold the outflanking attack 
being encamped during the night several miles distant from 
the field of battle. 

His anticipations were fulfilled to the letter. The result 
of his extraordinary combinations was the destruction of nearly 
half the opposing army, and when the original equality of 
force is considered, it must be allowed that the genius of a 
great general has seldom been more effectively displayed. 

But even if there still be some who do not admit that 
the principles on which Wellington and Napoleon acted 
are applicable to modern conditions, they will at least allow 
that an intelligent study of their battles will emphasise the 
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importance of ground, and will induce the student not only 
to appreciate the value of topographical features, but to try to 
acquire that eye for country which is a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of every gi’cat general. 

These are only some of the elements of Grand Tactics, but 
they are among the more important. And it is v^cll to note 
that the study of the art of command need not necessarily 
entail a great amount of reading. On this point some remarks 
made by Lord Wolselcy at a lecture in Dublin are undoubtedly 
sound. 

^A certain amount of reading,’ he said, ^and a certain 
amount of study is absolutely necessary for any man irho 
ever wishes to command troops in the field ; and,’ he added, 
‘ so far as I know of the study of war, the great thing is to 
read a little and think a great deal — and think of it over and 
over again.’ I do not believe that this advice can be bettered. 
A few campaigns thoroughly studied will do more to strengthen 
the intellect, to develop a capacity for hard thinking, and to 
teach the art of leading troops, than fifty campaigns that have 
been merely skimmed. General knowledge is often siiperdcial 
There is no great benefit, for instance, to be derived from 
reading the whole of Napier or the history of Napoleon, bub 
if, in the course of a single winter, an officer were to work out 
and think out the campaign of 1796 in Italy, or the campaign 
of 1812 in Spain, he could not fail to profit by his study. 
When I say ‘ work out and think out,’ I do not im})Iy that lie 
should be content with reading the narrative and the criticisms, 
and with following the operations on the map. By far the 
most useful way of studying military history is to find out 
from your books, so far <as possible, what the situation was at 
any given time ; then to shut the books, take the map, d(>cide 
for yourself what you would have done had you been in the 
place of one of the commanding generals, and write your 
orders. You are thus dealing with a problem which actually 
occurred ; and in working out the solution you are training 
your judgment — and remember that war presents a constant 
series of problems to every officer who may hold an independent 
command. If an officer has been accustomed to deal with 
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military problems — even on paper — the powers of his mind 
and his natural ability will have been strengthened in the right 
direction, and the process of reasoning, which the solution of 
difficulties involves, will come easier to him than to the man 
who has to depend in all the excitement of battle on a rusty 
intellect and the chance of a happy inspiration. I may remind 
you that if there was one quality more than another in which 
the great captains excelled, it was their powder of reasoning. 
The despatches of Napoleon, of Wellington, and of Moltke 
prove that they depended for success on their hard thinking 
and careful calculation. In fact, those magnificent strokes of 
genius which seemed dictated by the circumstances of the 
moment were due, as Napoleon himself implies, to a habit of 
calculation so rapid and so accurate as to seem to the un- 
initiated like inspiration. 

If,’ he said, ‘ I always appear prepared, it is because before 
entering on an undertaking I have meditated for long and 
have foreseen what may occur. It is not genius which reveals 
to me suddenly and secretly what I have to do in circumstances 
unexpected by other people ; it is reflection, it is meditation.’ 

Nor do I think that for the purpose of learning how to 
handle a small force of the three arms it is necessary to study 
a whole campaign. Such a study has the advantage of teaching 
strategy and tactics at one and the same time, and it is certainly a 
very thorough means of education. But it is by no means a bad 
thing if education proceeds by successive stages, and it is well to 
learn how to handle a small force on the field of battle before 
we aspire to manoeuvre an army on the theatre of war. 

I would advocate the study of a few famous battles, fought 
by able leaders. Take, for instance, such a series of English 
victories as the following : — Vimiera, Roli^a, Sabugal, Redinha, 
Maida, Alexandria, Almaraz, Barossa. Here is a list of actions, 
fought by comparatively small forces, in all of which skilful 
generalship was displayed. No one can object that they are 
either dull reading, or would occupy too much time, and all 
of them will afford many suggestions as to stratagems, 
manoeuvres, the art of concentrating superior force, and the 
occupation of positions. It does not appear to me too much 
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to ask the British officer of to-day to follow the example of 
Wellington, Wolfe, Moore, and Napier, and the courhc of 
study I suggest is not a very lengthy one. The first thing to 
do is to learn the tactical sections of the drill-books thoroughly 
— if not by heart. There the concentrated essence of modern 
fighting is to be found, based on the experience of many wars, 
and it is absolutely useless for any officer to study military 
history until he has the rules, maxims, and principles contained 
in the official manuals at his fingers’ ends. Then, to elucidate 
points which are necessarily much condensed in the drill-books, 
read some manual on Minor Tactics. A single battle of the 
1870 era will give you an idea of what a modern battlefield is 
like. Certain chapters in Maync’s ‘ Fire Tactics ’ are invaluable. 
When you have done this, set to work at Grand Tactics, study 
the battles of Napoleon, or of Wellington, or of Marlborough, 
sleep with ‘ The Soldier’s Focket-Book ’ under your pillow, and, 
so far as theory can help you, you will have done your duty. 

If I were asked to put my finger on the most important 
‘ Lesson that may be drawn from the Past,’ I should reply that 
history teaches us that courage, numbers, armament, and en- 
trenchments are of no avail if the troops arc badly led, and that 
the honour and safety of the Empire depend on the skill and 
knowledge of British officers. 

It is true that theory by itself will avail but little. When 
he was asked the best means of learning tlie art of war, Lord 
Seaton, the famous Colonel Col])onie of the Peninsula and 
Waterloo, replied, ‘Fighting, and a d—d deal of if But 
practical experience, at all events of civilised warfare, falls to 
the lot of few, and practical experience, imh'.ss it forms a basis 
for reflection, and is amplified by comparison with the experience 
of others, loses half its value. 

Frederick the Great in speaking of officers who relied on 
their practical experience alone, caustically remarked ihat there 
were in the army two commissariat mules which had sta-ved 
through twenty campaigns, ‘but,’ b^i added signifk'antly, Ghey 
are mules still.’ To draw all the good out of practical experi- 
ence, reflection and comparison are necessary; but reflection 
and comparison will be impossible unless tlie brain has been 
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trained to think, and the mind is stored with knowledge of the 
past. Moreover, as regards Grand Tactics and the art of inde- 
pendent command, our experience as junior and subordinate 
officers is little to the point. It is rare indeed that an officer 
progresses gradually from the control of a small independent 
force to the control of a large one. As a very general rule his 
first experience of independent command is the charge of im- 
portant operations. He rises suddenly from the position ot 
a subordinate, obeying orders, and concerned only with the 
execution of a plan devised by another, to the vast responsi- 
bilities which attend the functions of a General-in-Chief, and, 
under the burden of those responsibilities, in order to bring his 
operations to a successful issue, he must rely on his natural 
aptitude for war, on his moral courage, and his theoretical 
knowledge of the art of command. Theory, applied to the 
profession of arms, is to some a word of most obnoxious sound. 
But it is obnoxious only to those who refuse to listen to the 
advice, or to take warning from the practice of Napoleon, ot 
Wellington, and of many of our own most famous generals. 

‘ It is not pretended,** says M‘Dougall, ‘ that study will make a 
dull man brilliant, nor confer resolution and rapid decision on 
one who is timid and irresolute by nature ; but the quick, the 
resolute, the daring, deciding and acting rapidly, as is their 
nature, will be all the more likely to decide and act correctly 
in proportion as they have studied the art they are called upon 
to practise,’ 

The following advice was written to a young officer by Sir 
Charles Napier, himself an example of the highest military 
genius, who not only did not disdain incessant study of his pro- 
fession, but thought it indispensable to success : ^ By reading 
you wiU be distinguished ; without it, abilities are of little use. 
A man cannot learn his profession without constant study to 
prepare especially for the higher ranks. When in a post of 
responsibility, he has no time to read ; and if he comes to such 
a post with an empty skull, it is then too late to fill it. Thus 
many people fail to distinguish themselves, and say they are 
unfortunate, which is untrue; their own previous idleness 
unfitted them to profit by fortune.’ 
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In a time of peace when there is nothing to attract the 
minds of soldiers from the ordinary routine of their profession, 
and especially in a time when the chances of England becoming 
involved in a great war are considered as remote as they were 
in the era which preceded the Crimea and the Mutiny, there is 
a danger that the ordinary routine may be considered as 
sufficient for every purpose. Captain Mahan has pointed out 
that the cordial reception which his books on the Sea Power 
have met with in England is virtually an admission that the 
systematic study of ‘ The Conduct of War ’ has been to some 
degree overlooked by English sailors. The real reason of this 
enthusiasm, I believe, is rather that a most brilliant intellect 
has thrown new light upon the lessons of the past. But, be 
this as it may, we soldiers may take warning from our comrades 
of the Navy. It is true that in some respects we have been 
more fortunate than they, for we have been long provided with 
capable teachers. The Memoirs of Napoleon, the Despatches 
of Wellington, Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, to take 
but a few amongst many, are as instinct with genius as even 
the works of Captain Mahan. We have only to ask ourselves 
whether these volumes are studied as they should be, and 
whether our younger officers realise the importance, and under- 
stand the methods, of preparing themselves for the responsibilities 
of command. 



CHAPTER VIII 

BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE CIVIL WAR 
{From the * Edinburgh Eeview,^ April 1891) 

The War of Secession was waged on so vast a scale, employed 
so large a part of the manhood of both North and South America, 
aroused to such a degree the sympathies of the entire nation, 
and, in its brilliant achievements, both by land and sea, bears 
such splendid testimony to the energy and fortitude of their 
race, that in the minds of the American people it has roused an 
interest which shows no sign of abating. There are few families 
that did not contribute to swell the rolls of the gigantic armies 
which stretched in broad line of battle half across the continent ; 
few homes where the voice of the mourner was not heard : few 
cities that cannot point with pride to the deeds of those who 
were born within their boundaries. It is little wonder, then, 
that this intense national interest should have found many 
channels of expression. The most valuable of these is the 
stupendous work published under the authority of the Senate, 
containing as it does every authentic document connected with 
even the most trivial incident of the war. This official record, 
howeA'er, is inaccessible to the majority of European readers ; 
and its bulk, as well as the nature of its arrangement, renders 
it valueless to the general public, militaiy or civilian. 

The future historian of the great Translantic strife — for, 
excellent as is the work of the Comte de Paris, the history of 
the Civil War has yet to be written — will find in the auto- 
biographies of many of the prominent leaders, and in the 
memoirs of others, compiled, as a rule, by members of their 
personal staff, material sufficient to enable him to explain the 
purpose of each strategic movement, and to ascribe victories 
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and disasters to tlieir true causes. In addition to these sources 
of information, and to the numerous histories of individual 
regiments, almost every State has its Historical Society, and the 
records of their proceedings contain papers on every aspect of 
the conflict, contributed by men who took part in the events of 
which they write. These publications, however, are naturally 
of a more or less private nature, and their circulation is limited. 
It has been left to the enterprise of the ‘ Century ’ Company to 
give to the world the reminiscences thus accumulated, and to 
present them in the most attractive form. Almost without 
exception, every single article in the four large volumes edited 
by Messrs. Johnson and Bucl is accompanied by illustrations of 
the ground over which the actions treated of were fought. 
These illustrations are of a high order of art ; they have been 
executed with a most exact fidelity to nature ; and there 
exists no other method which enables the student to realise 
so readily the features of the battlefields. Without incessant 
practice, few can reproduce in their mind’s eye the landscape 
depicted on a map ; and in any case, as mililary surveyors 
have lately recognised, sketches of nature, however rough, are 
most valuable adjuncts both to maps and reconnaissance reports. 
The authors of the various papers arc of every rank, from the 
commandcr-in-chicf to the private of infantry; and, ta,kcn as 
a whole, as a picture of war, or a study in tactical science, 
these volumes are without an equal. 

As moral influences remain longest in the memory, and 
leave the most vivid impressions on the minds of those who 
have experience of service in the field, it is tlie moral aspect of 
war which is invariably the more prominent in personal narra- 
tives of marches and of battle. It is in this respect that, the 
‘^Century’ papers have a value exceeding that of the official 
accounts of the wars of 1866 and 1870-1. No one can fail to 
remark the frankness with which the American soldicm speak 
of the vicissitudes of their campaigns. The simplicity with 
which they refer to the demoralisation of this brigade, the mis- 
behaviour of that, to the neglect of precaution, to straggling 
on the march, and to skulking on the field, is in marked con- 
trast to the euphemistic paragraphs compiled by the historical 
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section of the German staiff. The latter are so worded as to 
maintain the invincibility of the German army. It is doubtless 
considered as essential to impress on successive generations of 
conscripts that their predecessors yielded neither to panic nor 
irresolution, as it is unnecessary to inform those who are still 
their foes how often victory trembled in the balance ; and, 
therefore, we hear but half the truth. On the other hand, 
with full confidence in the well-proved courage of his people, 
and without formidable enemies to fear, no American soldier 
feels either shame or hesitation in admitting that the weak 
ness of human nature prevailed at times over courage and 
goodwill. 

‘ We heard all through the war,’ says a New York private^ 
^that the army was eager to be led against the enemy. It 
must have been so, for truthful correspondents said so, and 
editors confirmed it ; but when you came to hunt for this 
particular itch it was always the next regiment that had it. 
The truth is, when bullets are whacking against tree trunks 
and solid shot are cracking skulls like egg shells, the consuming 
passion in the heart of the average man is to get out of the 
way. Between the physical fear of going forward, and the 
moral fear of turning back, there is a predicament of exceptional 
awkwardness, from which a hidden hole in the ground would 
be a wonderfully welcome outlet.’ ^ 

It is in these admissions that the lessons contained in the 
‘ Century ’ series are exceedingly valuable. Let a man know 
the exact worth of the instrument he uses, the extent to which 
its temper may be trusted, the conditions under which it may be 
expected to fail him, and he will be better armed than the man 
who looks upon it as an instrument which is to be relied upon 
under any circumstances whatever. The worth of the instrument 
with which war is waged depends chiefly on the moral influences 
to which it is subjected. Armies are not machines, but living 
organisms of intense susceptibility. It is the leader who 
reckons with the human nature of his own troops and of the 
enemy, rather than with their mere physical attributes, numbers, 
armament, and the like, who may hope to follow in Napoleon’s 
* Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, vol. ii. p. 662. 
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footsteps. To create physical strength in an army is far more 
easy than to endow that army with moral superiority. ‘ Many 
a man,' says the Spanish proverb, ^ can make a guitar ; few can 
make music from it.’ 

^ In the “ Century ” papers,’ writes General Maurice, ‘ you 
get a sense of dealing with armies of flesh and blood, and not 
mere war-game counters, unique in my experience.’ ^ It is the 
absence of this element that makes the German histories such 
terribly dry reading, and, in one important particular, so de- 
ficient in instruction. It is its presence in the volumes before 
us that not only teaches the reader to appreciate the truth of 
Napoleon’s maxim, but suggests the methods in which it may 
be applied. 

There are many questions of importance on \Uiic‘h much 
light has been thrown by the events of the Secession War — for 
instance, the naval operations, mounted infantry, field entrench- 
ments, and the relations of the Government with the leaders of 
its armies. To these, however, and to other tempting themes, 
I shall make no further allusion. My prc'scnt purpose is to 
examine the history of the war from one aspect only. The 
great conflict was fought out by unprofessional sohlic^rs, by a 
national militia, leavened by a sprinkling of regular ollicers. 
The armies of both North and South differed little in constitu- 
tion from an integi*al portion of oim own ariTiy of dcfenca*. ^Fhe 
soldiers were of our own stock. Their experience, therefore, 
will help us to anticipate the shortcomings likely to occur 
amongst our own volunteers should they be called ii])on to hike 
tbe field, and may enlighten us as to the measures by which 
these shortcomings may be most readily corrected. 

The bombardment and surrender of Port Sumter, wliich 
first announced to the world that the Northern and the Southern 
States of America, in Lincoln’s homely but expressive phi-ase, 
could ‘ no longer keep house,’ took place in April 1 8()1 . I’he 
regular forces numbered but 15,500, and the greater paii of 
the troops were far away on the Indian frontier. The mcui 
held fast to the Union. The oflicers took the part of their 
native States, and, under their supervision, armies of volunteers 
' Journal of EM.SX, vol. xxxhi. p. 1082. 
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were immediately mustered by either side. Three months 
elapsed between the assembly of the troops and their meeting 
on the held of battle, and by both sides this interval was 
devoted to the work of drill, discipline, and organisation. Men 
and officers were, generally speaking, without experience of 
war ; and, with the exception of a small minority, the regular 
officers were utterly ignorant of soldiering. Some few had 
imbibed a slight knowledge of drill at the military academies 
which, on the model of West Point, had been established in 
several of the Southern States. Many had served in the militia 
and home guards, but these organisations were seldom mustered, 
and had no more instruction or discipline than was required to 
quell a riot or take part in a procession. 

In the Union States, more intensely democratic than the 
Confederate, it by no means followed that the more experienced 
were placed in command. Commissions were given by the 
suffrages of the men in the ranks, and officers who owed their 
position to the favour of their former comrades were generally 
careful not to lose their popularity by the enforcement of an 
obnoxious discipline. The hold of the officers on their commands 
was thus of the slightest in the North, and it was but little 
stronger in the South. The men resented obedience to those 
who were superior neither in social standing nor professional 
knowledge to themselves. Of the regular officers available 
the Confederates made the best use, immediately assigning 
them to the command of brigades and to posts on the general 
staff. Nevertheless, despite the presence of these trained instruc- 
tors, when the two principal armies met at Bull Run, an insig- 
nificant stream in Virginia within thirty miles of Washington, 
the Union capital, on July SI, they both were weak in discipline ; 
and the event goes far to prove that ninety days of camp life 
were insufficient to give citizen soldiers more than the outward 
semblance of a regular army. 

As regards the actual fighting qualities of the men, the 
battle was no discredit to either side. Indiscipline was the 
cause both of the defeat of the Northerners and of the failure 
of the Southerners to pursue. 

‘ We had good organisation, good men, but no cohesion, no 
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real discipline, no respect for authority, no real knowledge of 
war. Both armies were fairly defeated, and whichever had stood 
fast the other would have run.’ * 

The Federals left the field about half-past four. Until 
then they had fought wonderfully well for raw troops. There 
were no fresh forces on the field to support or encourage them, 
and the men seemed to be seized simultaneously by the convic- 
tion that it was no use to do anything more, and they might as 
well start home. Cohesion was lost, the organisation being 
disintegrated, and the men walked cpiickly off. lliere was no 
special excitement, except that arising from the frantic eflorts 
of officers to stop men who paid little or no attention to any- 
thing that was said.’ ^ 

‘ At four o’clock on the Slst there were more than 12,000 
volunteers on the battlefield who had entirc'ly lost tlieir regi- 
mental organisation. They could no longta- b(' handled as 
troops, for the officers and men were not together. Men and 
oflicers mingled promiscuously ; and it is worlhy of remark that 
this disorganisation did not result from fear.’ 

Nor were their opponents in better plight. It is nhited 
that as the Confederate President was riding to tlie fic'ld at 
about four o’clock on the day of battle, Hie met a stream of 
panic-stricken rebel soldiers, and heard such direful tidings 
from the front that his companions were thoroughly convinced 
that the Confederates had lost the day, and implored him to 
turn back.’ 

Early in the afternoon tlie Confederates had betm driven 
back by a skilfully conceived movement against ilieir left flank. 
The generals arrived upon the scene. 

‘We heard the commanders resolutely stemming the furlher 
flight of the routed forces, but vainly endeavouring to rt'siore 
order, and our own efforts were as futile. 

‘ Every segment of line we succeeded in forming dissolved 

’ Memoirs of Oemml IF. T. Bhmnmh vol. i. pp. 

“ Battles and Leaders of tlie Civil TFar, vol. i. p. 191, article by General 
Fry. 

® The Outhreah of the Rebellion, Nicolay, pp, 195-6. 

* Ibid. p. 197. 
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while another was being formed ; more than 2,000 men were 
shouting each some suggestion to his neighbour, their voices 
mingling with the noise of the shells hurtling overhead, and 
all words of command drowned in the confusion and uproar.’ ^ 
More noteworthy, perhaps, was the inability of the Federal 
troops, although they had been exercised for the best part of 
three months in camp, to perform the very trifling marches 
necessary to bring them into contact with the enemy in good 
order and in good time. 

‘The march preceding the battle demonstrated little else 
than the general laxity of discipline ; for with all my personal 
efforts I could not prevent the men straggling for water, black- 
berries, or anything else they fancied.’ ^ 

‘ General McDowell was anxious to reach Centreville on the 
17th, and so to fight on the 19th instead of the 21st, but the 
regiments, who had only marched from Vienna (six miles), were 
so fatigued that they either could not or would not push on six 
miles further the same evening. Their fatigue was partially 
caused by delays and dawdling, consequent on the ignorance of 
the rules of marching on the part of the officers, and by the 
undisciplined state of the troops ; and also by the absence of 
good marching qualities in Americans, and their inability to 
carry even the slight weights required in light marching order.’ ^ 
Had the attack been made on the 19th the Northern army 
would have been opposed by but half the numbers that were 
present on the 21st. 

The disaster of Bull Run roused the Northern States to 
a truer appreciation of their difficulties, and the President 
immediately assembled near Washington an army of more than 
140,000 men, increased during the winter to 220,000 with 520 
guns. In the seven months which elapsed between the first 
great battle and the second attempt of the North to crush the 
main army of the Confederates, this force, thanks to the skill 

^ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War^ vol. i. p. 201 , article by (general 
Beauregard. 

2 Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman, vol. i. p. 181. 

® History of the Avimcan War, by Lt.-Col. Bletcher, Scots Fusilier Guards, 
vol. i. pp. 129-80. 
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and patience of General McClellan, its new commander, 
gradually assumed the organisation and aspect of a real army. 
A beneficial change was instituted in the terms of enlistment ; 
the battalions were asked to volunteer for three years or for the 
duration of the war ; and both officers and men set themselves 
to work more earnestly than their unfortunate predecessors. 
At the beginning of April 186^, McClellan, selecting the 
shortest line of invasion, transferred the greater part of his 
army by sea to Fort Monroe. Richmond, the seat of the 
Confederate Government, was the objective of the campaign, 
and so, on the Yorktown Peninsula, already historically famous 
for the siUTender of Cornwallis in 1781, begaii that scries of 
operations which culminated in the ‘ Seven Days' Battles,' the 
defeat of the Federals by Leo, and the withdrawal of their 
troops to Washington. Whether this repulse was due to the 
shortcomings of the leader or to the interference of the Govern- 
ment is a question with which we have no concern. The 
efficiency of the officers and men is the subject of this enquiry 
and it is only right to state that in the desperate fighting 
round Richmond, the troops showed far gi*eaier stability and 
endurance than at Bull Run. At tlie same lime they had not 
yet by any means attained eitlicr the consistency or the mobility 
of professional soldiers. The men had not yc*t acquired the 
habit of mechanical obedience, which alone makes an army an 
effective weapon in the hands of its commandta*. Where duty 
became irksome it was neglected. Straggling on the line of 
march was a conspicuous evil. The details connected with 
sanitation and the care of equipment were generally over- 
looked, and the health of the troops and the efficiency of their 
armament sufiered in consequence. 

Amongst the critics of the campaign arc two experienced 
European soldiers, the Comte dc Paris and Colonel Fhjtelier. 
The one served on McClellan's staff duxlng the operations, the 
other accompanied his army as a spectator. The French 
prince was prejudiced in favour of the North ; the Englisliman's 
sympathies were with tlie aristocracy of the South; but, 
divergent as were their predilections, they are at one in pointing 
out that the bonds of discipline in the army of the Potomac, 
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as the force commanded by McClellan had come to be called^ 
were weak in the extreme. It is in the pages of these eye- 
witnesses that evidence as to the condition of the Northern 
troops can best be found. 

One of their most serious shortcomings was that on the 
field of battle the men were accustomed to conduct themselves 
in accordance rather with the dictates of their own judgment 
than with the orders of their superiors. At Cold Harbor, 
where Lee struck the isolated right wing of the Federals, and 
compelled McClellan to make his famous change of base from 
the York to the James River, both sides fought with the 
greatest courage and persistence, and it was not till after seven 
hours of battle that 50,000 Confederates drove 35,000 Unionists 
from their strong position on the left bank of the Chickahominy. 
General Porter, commanding the Northern troops engaged, had 
exhausted his reserves some time before his line yielded ; but 
fresh troops had been sent across the river by McClellan, and 
an orderly retreat might have been easily effected, for the Con- 
federates were in no good trim for further action. As it was — 
‘When the crash came no one could stop the current of 
fugitives : large numbers of men without order, with arms in 
their hands, left the ranks and walked to the rear, officers were 
intermingled with them, in some instances leading their 
companies away from instead of towards the enemy. There 
was little or no panic ; the men said they were weary, had had 
enough fighting for the day or were in want of ammunition ; 
some squadrons of cavalry attempted to stop the fugitives, the 
officers threatening them with their revolvers; but all in 
vain. . . . The regular infantry regiments preserved their 
discipline better than the volunteers (as they had done at Bull 
Run), and many, without yielding to the influence of the 
now widely spread panic, fell, disdaining to fly. As the stream 
of fugitives, ambulances, and caissons (the guns themselves 
were abandoned) arrived on the other side of the Chickahominy, 
they were halted and formed into some sort of order by a line 
of sentries and strong patrols which guarded the bridge.’ ^ 

Now this retreat from Cold Harbor did not resemble the 
‘ History of the Armricm War, vol. ii. p. 88. 
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rout of Aiisterlitz or the debacle of AVocrlh. It \va,s not the 
wild rush of a terror-struck mob seeking safely al any })ricc, as 
at Vittoria or Waterloo. It was not due to lack of courage or 
to demoralisation, but to defective discipline. But there is 
something more demanded from soldiers than tlic struggle for 
victory ; there is the task of pi’cventing defeat degenerating 
into irretrievable disaster. It was precisely this bisk that the 
Federal volunteers were incapable of executing. ]\lcn habituated 
to discipline, when defeat stares them in ihe face, throng 
together, for they have imbibed the instinct that only in unity 
is there safety. They can trust their comrades and their 
commanders ; they have learnt the ncc(\ssily of mutual support, 
and the common danger serves but to bind the ranks the closer. 
But with troops half-disciplined defeat, for a lime at least, has 
the effect of disintegration ; order vanishes, and, however great 
the courage of the individual soldier, a well- trained enemy, 
vigorous in pursuit, has such an anny at his mercy. It is 
necessary, therefore, that soldiers should he capable of doing 
more than sustaining the shock of combat. Every battle 
cannot he a victory, for war is the playgi’oimd of I'ortune. An 
army must have stamina sufficient to preserve itself from 
annihilation : and that stamina is given ])y discipline alone. 

Cold Harbor was but the first of the " Sc*ven Days' BaUles.’ 
Day after day the Northern army, falling !)ack through swamp 
and forest, battled with Lee's victorious troops. But there was 
no further disaster. Under the most adverse and dispiriting 
circumstances, the Federals fairly held their own iiiiHl they 
reached the strong position of Malvern Hill. There Mcdellan 
turned at bay, and repulsed with heavy slaiightm’ ihe disjointed 
attacks of the Ckmfedcrates. No further lighting took place 
south of Richmond, and the army of th(‘ Potomac; was soon 
afterwards transferred to the river from wliich it ditav its name. 
It may fairly be asked how it happened thai; the Federals, 
after their defeat at Cold Harbor, found strength to show 
so bold a front, and to administer such sharp blows dinhig 
the retreat? An army without the discipline to struggle 
against defeat is an easy prey to a vigorous foe ; but the 
Confederate pmsuit was by no means vigorous. For a whole 
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day Lee was baffled by tbe change of base. The cavalry, who 
might have cut the enemy’s line of retreat, had been despatched 
to break up his original line of supplies upon the York River, 
and did not arrive till their opportunity had passed. Maps 
of the country and guides were wanting. Unpractised generals 
and staff officers failed to accomplish the combined movements 
ordered by the commander-in-chief ; and even StonewallJackson 
for once broke his own famous maxim ^ never to “ let up ” in a 
pm'suit.’ 

Having relieved Richmond, Lee turned on Pope, who with 
an inferior army lay between the Southern capital and Wash- 
ington. Pope was outgeneraUed and outmarched, and the 
second battle of Bull Run was as decisive a victory for the 
South as its predecessor. Then followed the Confederate in- 
vasion of Maryland ; the capture of Harper’s Ferry ; the drawn 
battle of the Antietam, where Lee with 40,000 men held his 
ground against the army of the Potomac, although it had been 
recruited to twice his strength ; his leisurely retreat ; and in 
December, to close a year of many battles, the bloody repulse 
of the same army of the Potomac at Fredericksburg in Virginia. 
During this period, on one occasion only, at Malvern Hill, were 
the Federals decisively victorious in any considerable engage- 
ment ; the remainder of the great actions which stand out as 
landmarks in the history of the time, if not Southern triumphs, 
were in no wise disasters. 

Now, if there is one thing more than another apparent to 
the student of the Civil War, it is that the soldiers on both 
sides were exceedingly well matched in courage and endurance. 
It is evident, therefore, that if we would discover the reasons of 
the superiority of the army of Northern Virginia over the army of 
the Potomac we must look further than the temper and spirit 
of the regimental officers and men. Northern writers have at- 
tempted to account for this superiority in a variety of ways. 
Even Colonel Fletcher has been induced to lend his support to 
the statement that the agricultural pursuits, the hunting, the 
riding, the open-air existence of a majority of the Southerners 
were better adapted to produce good fighting material than 
the sedentary occupations of the New Englanders. But, as the 
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Confederate ranks were composed in pai't of town-bred men, 
so in the Union armies not only battalions, but brigades and 
divisions, were recruited from the backwoodsmen of Wisconsin 
and Ohio, from the farmers of Pennsylvania and the lumberers 
of Maine. Moreover, in all soldierly qualities, the contingents 
furnished by the crowded cities of the eastern seaboard never 
at any period of the conflict suflered by comparison with the 
Western pioneers. There are those, too, who allege that whilst 
the gaudium certamims inflamed the passionate nature of the 
Southerner, the colder temperament of the Northern citizen 
shunned rather than sought the arbitrament of battle ; others, 
citing Jackson^’s remark that ‘ he could beat anything with a 
herd of cattle behind it,’ would have us believe that the 
certainty of finding ample supplies in the hostile camps nerved 
the resolution of a half-stai’ved soldiery. I am of opinion, 
however, that in order to discover the secret of the Confederate 
successes there is no need either to search for nice distinctions 
in races closely akin, or to appeal to the fact that Lee and his 
great lieutenant, Jackson, were a head and shoulders above any 
Union leaders who had as yet appeared. It was not only the 
genius of its commanders that won the laurels of the Virginian 
army. Many of its victories were achieved by sheer hard 
fighting, they were the work of the soldiers themselves, and 
that the Confederates were able to wrest success from opponents 
of equal vigour was due to their superior organisation, more 
accurate shooting, and above all to tlieir stronger discipline. 
As to the first, the Federal Government allowed the pernicious 
principle of the election of the officers by the rank and file to 
flourish without restraint ; and secondly the strength of the 
army was kept up not by a constant stream of recruits to the 
seasoned battalions, but by the formation of new regiments. 
Thus battolions which had served in more than one campaign, 
and had gained experience and discipline, were soon reduced to 
the strength of a couple of compmues; whilst otliera lately 
raised boasted a Ml complement of rifles, bnt were without 
officers, commissioned or non-commissioned, aipable of in- 
structing or leading their unpractised men. One State, 
Wisconsin, created no new regiments, but maintained the 
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strength of those she had originally sent into the field ; and so 
‘we estimate a Wisconsin regiment equal to an ordinary 
brigade. I believe that five hundred new men added to an old 
and experienced regiment were more valuable than a thousand 
men in the form of a new regiment, for the former, by associa- 
tion with good experienced captains, lieutenants, and non- 
commissioned ofiicers, soon became veterans, whereas the latter 
were generally unavailable for a year.’ ^ 

The Southerners, on the other hand, early adopted the 
conscription ; the superior officers were appointed by the 
Government, and the recruits sent to fill the vacancies in the 
ranks. The President was so strong in the unanimity of his 
people as to be free from the necessity of conciliating party 
supporters of the governors of individual States. Few ‘ poli- 
tical ’ regiments existed in the South ; men commanded because 
they were competent to command, and not because they could 
influence votes. 

Secondly, ‘ a great advantage in favour of the Confederate 
troops was their skill as marksmen. Accustomed as many of 
them were from their boyhood to shooting with ball bears, 
deer, and other game, their certainty of aim was acquired by 
instinct.’ ^ 

Lastly, as to discipline, whether we agree or not with 
Colonel Fletcher that the conditions of life in the South were 
the more favourable to military excellence, we cannot reject 
his conclusion that ‘ the rich planter possessing many slaves 
entirely dependent on him in regard to food, clothing, medicine, 
and discipline, acquired habits of command and organisation 
highly useful to the officers of an army.’ Moreover, the 
population was as distinctly divided into classes as the subjects 
of a monarchy. The line of demarcation was strictly drawn 
and the social precedence of the old colonial families was undis- 
puted. The Confederate States were free from the aggressive 
independence of the North, Obedience was a quality of which 
they had previous experience. Throughout their history their 
people had unreservedly committed their political destinies to 

^ Memoirs of General W. T. Shmrnn, vol. ii. p. 388. 

^ Life in the Confederate Army^ by W. Watson, p. 230. 
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the members of their great houses, and they followed them now 
as loyally in the field. Unfortunately for their cense, neither 
statesman nor soldier was able to persuade them that, however 
strongly the presence of trusted leaders may assist discipline, 
it is devotion to duty alone that makes an army always for- 
midable. 

So far as history can tell us, no army, however high the 
standard of education, has become really ellicient until obedience 
has become an instinct, and the presence in the ranks of men 
accustomed to think for themselves and to reason before acting, 
however weighty the authority which bids them act, renders 
the acquirement of such instinct a long process. When soldiers 
become once imbued with the habit of obedience, then doubtless 
the more intelligent will be the more useful ; but enthusiasm 
and intelligence will not stand the stress of battle and the 
hardships of campaigning, unless their possessors have learnt 
to subordinate their reason and inclinations to their duty. It 
is open to those in whose ears the very name of discipline 
smacks of slavery to assert that a powerful inst-inct of ol)edience 
dwarfs the intellect, turns the man into a machine, and rusts 
his power of reasoning ; and in this there is a shadow of truth, 
but it is only a shadow. If a soldier is never permitted to use 
his intelligence, never placed in a position of responsi})ility, 
allowed neither to act nor move except at the word of command, 
sooner or later he loses all power of initiative, and there arc 
many occasions in the field where a man must l)t‘ h‘l*t to his 
own unaided judgment. But if the soldieids training is what 
it should be, his education for individual action will go hand 
in hand with his acquirement of the habit of self-eflacemeiit. 
It maybe difficult to combine two such opposite characlerislics, 
but it is not impossible. Tlio officers of any regidar army 
have the same instincts of obedience as their men, and yet 
their power of initiative, developed by responsibility, is seldom 
impaired; and again, the skirmishers of tlie Light Division, 
when they had learnt, on the outpost line of Wellington’s 
army, to use their intelligence, and to act without a ('orpoi'al 
at their elbow, proved themselves as skilful and as enterprising 
as the famous voltigeurs of Franco, and this without losing 
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their capacity for moving like a wall under heavy fire. It is 
important to he clear on this point, for it is unfortunately 
to be apprehended that few, except professional soldiers, 
understand the nature or the value of discipline. They were 
certainly not understood in America before the war. The 
sovereign people of the Northern States could create mighty 
armies, could equip those armies as none had ever been 
equipped before ; but it could not create the discipline of habit 
— that was deemed unworthy of free men — and in its place 
relied on the discipline of reason and of patriotism. 

From the pages of the Comte de Paris we may learn 
whether the American product was an efficient substitute for 
the mechanical subordination of regular troops. Speaking of 
the sluggishness with which operations were carried on in 
McClellan’s Peninsular campaign, he writes as follows : 

‘ This sluggishness is in a measure enforced on the generals 
by the nature of their troops. Those troops are brave, but 
the bonds of subordination are weak in the extreme. It 
follows, then, that there is no certainty that what has been 
commanded will be exactly executed. The will of the individual, 
capricious as popular majorities, plays far too large a part. 
The leader is obliged to turn round to see if he is being 
followed ; he has not the assm’ance that his subordinates are 
bound to him by ties of discipline and of duty. Hence 
come hesitation and conditions unfavourable to daring enter- 
prise.’ ^ 

Again : ‘ . Open to impressions, as are ail crowds, the men, 
accustomed to a complete independence of action, were brought 
to battle actuated by obedience more reasonable than passive, 
by a sentiment of duty to the State rather than by the instinct 
of the disciplined soldier, who forgets his own inclination and 
draws inspiration from that of his officers alone. So, despite 
their courage, time was necessary to teach them that on ground 
where the lines of battle were brought close together, it was 
almost always less dangerous to charge the enemy than to 
remain exposed to a decimating fire. In default of the 
mechanism which, in armies well organised, communicates to 
^ Cam^agne &u Poixiviac, pp. 144-5. 
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every man controlling influences as rapidly as do the nerves 
in the human frame, there were constant failimes to transform 
a first advantage into a decisive success. When certain death 
awaited the foremost, then it was easy to march slower than 
the rest — personal courage being by no means equal— it siifliced 
that only one should hesitate, or be permitted to hesitate with 
impunity, for that hesitation to become contagious ; and so 
the brave soldier lost his the most resolute oilicer his 
daring. . . d ^ 

I have already said that an ill-disciplined army lacks 
mobility. Marching, strange as it may appear to those who 
have never served with troops in the field or in protracted 
peace exercises, makes the greatest demands on llie subordina- 
tion of the men and the exertions of the officers. It is no 
light task to bring a battalion of a thousand bayonets intact 
on to the field of battle at the proper time. Something more 
than enthusiasm is required to enable a mass of men to over- 
come the difficulties of bad weather and bad roads, or the 
sufferings of fatigue and hunger. 

That the American troops, when they entered on the 
Peninsular campaign, had improved in this respect on the 
holiday soldiers of Bull Hun there is no reason to doubt ; but 
it seems that the marching power of neither army was con- 
siderable. The slow progress often made during important 
operations may be in part attributed to the inexperience of 
the stafi‘, and in part to Napoleon’s fourth element,’ mud ; 
but we are, nevertheless, justified in believing that it was 
mainly due to the absence of order mid regularity on the line 
of march. Writing of McClellan’s advance, Colonel Fletcher 
states tliat ‘ the whole extent of the road for twelve miles from 
the scene of action to the lines round Yorktown was encum- 
bered and blocked up by the advancing brigades. Artillery, 
cavalry, infantry, and baggage were intermingled in apparently 
inextricable confusion. The rain fell in torrents, the roads 
were deep in mud, and the men straggled, fell out, and halted 
without orders, so that the column of route of the lAxierals 


* Mi&toin de la Qtmrre GiviU m A^Mrique, voL I pp. 343-4. 
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resembled muck more the line of retreat oi a defeated than 
the advance of a successful army.’ ^ 

In the papers, not the least entertaining and graphic ot 
the series, contributed to the ‘ Century ’ by a gentleman who 
served as a private in McClellan’s army, we find the following : 

‘It was a bright day in April— a perfect Virginia day — 
the grass was green beneath our feet, the buds of the trees 
were just unrolling into leaves under the warming sun of 
spring, and in the woods the birds were singing. The march 
was at first orderly, but under the unaccustomed burden of 
heavy equipments and knapsacks, and the warmth of the 
weather, the men straggled along the roads, mingling with the 
baggage waggons, ambulances and pontoon trains in seeming 
[^ic] confusion. . . . After leaving Big Bethel we began to 
feel the weight of our knapsacks. Castaway overcoats, blankets, 
parade coats, and shoes were scattered along the route in 
reckless profusion.’ ^ 

I have stated that the Southerners of the earlier years ot 
the war proved themselves better soldiers than those who served 
the Union. Both sides showed themselves stubborn on the 
defensive, but nowhere did the Federals display the dash and 
energy which characterised the assaults of the Confederates 
during the ‘ Seven Days’ Battles.’ Nor was the superiority of the 
Southerners less marked upon the line of march. Lee’s victories 
were due as much to sturdy limbs as to stout hearts. But the 
discipline of his troops was insuflScient to prevent straggling. 
It has been recorded that nearly SO, 000 men were absent from 
his ranks at the Antietam. A long series of hard marches and 
fiercely contested battles, deficiencies of supplies, the want of 
boots, and the indomitable spirit which induced many wounded 
and foot-sore men to report themselves as fit for duty when 
they were incapable of doing a long day’s work, had, it is true, 
a share in creating the great gaps which existed in the muster 
rolls on the morning of the battle. But Lee’s official reports 
leave no doubt whatever that indiscipline was the real cause of 

1 History of the Americm War, vol. i. p. 439. 

® Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, vol. ii. p. 191. 
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the undue weakness of the ai-my. On September 7, ten days 
before the Antietam, he reported as follows to the rresident: 

‘ One of the gTcatest evils, from whith many minor ones 
proceed, is the habit of straggling from the ranks. It has 
become a habit difficult to correct. With some — the sick 
and feeble — it results from necessity, but with the greater 
number from design. The latter do not wish to be with their 
regiments, nor to share in their hardships and glories. They 
are the cowards of the army, desert their comrades in times ot 
danger, and fill the homes of the charitable and hospitable on 
the march."’ ^ 

That this vice was by no means unknown even in dacksoifs 
command, which accomplished such remarkable feats of march- 
ing as to earn for itself the name of ‘ foot cavalry d we find 
convincing testimony. General Taylor, an old regular officer, 
was promoted eai'ly in the war to the command of a l>rigade, 
and was ordered to Join Jackson on the Shenandoah. 

‘Tlie end,"’ he writes of one of his first marches, ^ drew 
heavily on the marching capacity, or i-ather incapacity, of the 
men. Straggling was then, and continued to be throughout, 
the vice of Southern armies . . . When brought into the field 
the men were as ignorant of the art of marching as babes, and 
required for their instruction the same ])ai,ient, unwearied 
attention. On this and subsequent marches fre(|uent halts were 
made, to enable stragglers to close up . . . The men appreciated 
care and attention, following advice as to the fitting of their 
shoes, cold bathing of feet, and healing of abrasions, and soon 
held it a disgi-ace to fall out of the ranksd” 

Within a month his brigade had ac{|uircd discipline and 
cohesion. Wlieii he first reported his arrival to Jackson t.he 
latter enquired the road and the distance marchetl t.hat: day. 

Keazletown road,’ was the reply, ^ six and twenty miles.’ Yon 
seem to have no stragglers.’ ‘Never allow straggling.’ ‘ \h)u 
must teach my people ; they straggle badly.’ ® 

It is scarcely necessary to refer for confirmation of these 
statements to General Ilazen’s ‘The School and the Army in 

^ Memoirs of Bohort E. Lee, p. 522. 

® Desiructmi and Beco7istrmtim, pp, UG-?. ^ 3uL p. 5G. 
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Germany’; but it is worthy of remark that this officer, who 
served with much distinction under Grant and Sherman and 
also accompanied Moltke to Versailles, whenever he discusses the 
relative merits of the Federal and the Prussian soldiery, never 
hesitates to aclmowledge that the average mobility of the 
latter was by far the greater. That he is compelled to draw 
a comparison unfavourable to the American troops he attributes 
rather to the ignorance and indolence of their officers than to 
the indiscipline of the men ; but it must not be forgotten that, 
at the outset of the war, inexperience and physical incapacity 
were equally destructive of cohesion. To take, for instance, 
the operations preceding Bull Run : The rank and file of 
McDowell’s army were not all city -bred ; many of the battalions 
were recruited from the lumbering and agricultural districts; 
many were in great part composed of men in good position and 
active habits ; but want of practice in the mere mechanical 
action demanded by the orderly progression of a large body of 
troops neutralised their powers. Now, want of mobility, under 
any circumstances whatever, is a fatal fault. 

In a country like our own, whose limits are small and where 
railways are as numerous and as closely connected as the threads 
of a spider’s web, it might seem that no more is required than 
to bring the men up by train and to set them down behind 
lines of earthworks. But this is an idea which every practical 
soldier will scout as chimerical. The transit of great masses of 
troops by rail is, for short distances, less speedy than movement 
by road, even when everything has been prepared beforehand ; 
the very existence of earthworks will cause the enemy to avoid 
them, to mask his intentions, and to concentrate his troops 
at some unexpected point. To meet him at that point the 
defenders must be capable of rapid and orderly movement. 
Troops that cannot march are but untrustworthy auxiliaries. 
They cannot be readily transferred to the threatened point. 
They cannot be relied upon to execute the counter-stroke, the 
soul of the defence, involving both expedition and endurance. 
It is useless to call upon them to pursue. And yet, in the face 
of this fact, marching has been suffered to become a lost art in 
England ; and it is beyond question that, although the picked 
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contingents of volunteers wliicli take part in the Easter 
manoeuvres excite admiration by the precision of their move- 
ments, and by the ease with which they accomplish long 
distances in trying weather, there are many men in every 
regiment who, although manifestly unfit for the fatigues of 
service, are allowed, for want of a physical test, to take their 
places in the ranks, and are, therefore, absolute encumbrances 
to mobility. And these men, be it noted, in case of w'ar would 
not have had the benefit of eight or ten weeks of camp life, as 
had the men who failed McDowell at Bull Hun. How much 
the Germans in 1870 owed to their constant practice in march- 
ing, to their rigid rejection of weakly men, and their sound 
system of physical training, may be realised from the following 
instances : Within three weeks of mobilisation, ‘ the troops 
had already evinced great marching pov'crs ; tlius the 5th 
Infantry Division, under a glaring sun and over unfavour- 
able ground, had made marches of over fourteen miles on four 
consecutive days.’ ' On August % part of the 14th Infantry 
Division traversed twenty-seven miles. The 88rd Ih'giment, 
about the same period, completed in three days a march of 
sixty-nine miles over mountainous country. At ilic battle of 
Spichei’en the advanced guard of the 18th Division, when it 
came into action against the left rear of the French, was twenty- 
five miles distant from its morning bivouac ; and a battalion of 
the 53rd Regiment took but thirteen hours to cover the 5^7| 
miles that separated it from the field. And be it remembtTed 
that in every one of these cases more than half of the men, 
drawn ft'om the reserve, had only just rejoined the ranks. 

A little later, after the battle of Gravelotte, but still only 
a month distant from the date of mobilisation, the six army 
corps which composed the armies of tlie Crown Princes of 
Prussia and of Saxony marchal for nine days consecutively in 
their pursuit of MacMahon, in many instances traversing four- 
and-twenty miles a day. Stonewall Jackson’s division, both in 
the Shenandoah Valley and in the campaign against Pope, often 
covered an even greater distance in a single day ; but no large 
army in the first thi*ee years of the American War went near 
r War, X870~i, part 1, voL i. p. 111. 
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rivalling this continuous movement of £20,000 men, encumbered 
with a huge supply train — for the district was barren — and an 
enormous mass of artillery. That this gigantic eiFort stripped 
the Crown Prince of Saxony of one-third of his infantry we 
know on the authority of Prince Kraft von Hohenlohe.^ But 
the missing men were to be found in ambulance and hospital. 
Stragglers, in the worst sense of the word, there were none. 
No abandoned knapsacks marked the route ; and the absence of 
all irregularity on the line of march is constantly remarked by 
those who witnessed the campaigns in France. Every man who 
was physically fit answered to his name at the evening bivouac. 
Every man who could carry his rifle was found in his place when 
the battle opened. Had an American army of ’61 or ’6£ been 
opposed by one of the same strength disciplined on the German 
pattern, a few rough marches would have produced an inequality 
in numbers greatly in favour of the latter. 

In the war of 1870-1, the outpost service of the German 
armies was carried to a perfection which is, perhaps, without 
parallel in history. In exceedingly few instances were even the 
smallest detachments surprised ; and during the tedious invest- 
ments of Metz and Paris, ample notice was received of every 
threatening movement. The standard of discipline and effici- 
ency attained by the German army is that which every 
European army is now striving to reach, and it is by that stan- 
dard that the volunteers of America must be judged. I have 
already shown that they fell far short of German perfection in 
the matter of marching ; and I may now be permitted to add that 
their enthusiasm and patriotism were by no means proof against 
the exacting duties of the outposts. Surprises were frequent 
throughout the war. More than one of the great battles was 
ushered in by a sudden rush on troops asleep in their tents 
or in the act of cooking. Many were the instances where the 
enemy was able to mass almost within rifle shot of the sentries 
without exciting suspicion of his presence. Little less numerous 
are the occasions when, of two armies in close proximity, the 
one withdrew during the night without the other having the 
slightest knowledge that such a movement was in progress. 

* Strategische Briefe, vol. ii. p. 230. 
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It is true that the dense forests whic^h covered the theatre 
of war were favourable to every kind of secret operation. But 
the war of 1870 was waged in part in thickly-wooded districts, 
and there we find not only that the Germans were secure from 
attack, but, no matter how great the exhaustion of the troops 
or the danger of the undertaking, that information of the 
enemy’s movements and dispositions was always forthcoming. 
Every subaltern in cliarge of a piquet knew his duty. After a 
forced march or a hard day’s fighting no relaxation was allowed. 
Before the fires of the bivouac were lighted, scouts were moving 
far to the front. Through the night watches every road and 
path was traversed at short intervals by patrols ; and the 
earliest light saw stronger parlies pushing forward towards the 
enemy’s lines. Had the officers been always as diligent, had 
the men been sufficiently disciplined to face tlie fatigues of this 
arduous service, the American armies would also have been free 
from the reproach of' negligence and surprise. 

It is not sufficient for the security of an army that the 
majority do their duty, as doubtless did the majority of !)(>th 
Federals and Confederates. The carelessness of a few may 
give the enemy his opportunity. It was tlie absolute uniformity 
with which duty was done in the German army that made it so 
formidable an adversary and so excellent a model. 

As to the discipline of the American troops in camp and 
qmirters, in some respects it was decidedly good. Drunkenness 
was almost unknown, for the men ac(|uiesced without complaint 
in the orders which forbade the introduction of intoxicating 
liquors within their lines. Nor was insubordination in the 
active sense a prevalent crime. But of passive disobedience 
there was miidi. The men, in the early days more especially, 
were accustomed to yield only such obedience as they considered 
necessary. The officers dared demand no more, and an appeal 
to the intelligence of the battalions was a far more effective 
means of rousing them to action than a mere command. At 
the same time, leaders conspicuous for skill and valour soon won 
the confidence of the troops, and then their task became an 
easier one. The soldiers followed the man they trusted without 
hesitation, and endured the privations he imposed without a 
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murmur. So far their good sense served them ; but it did not 
teach them that instant obedience to orders, no matter by 
whom they are given or hov;- injudicious they may seem, is more 
valuable than the obedience which is merely a tribute to 
superior ability. 

‘ No man but the commander can judge of what is impor- 
tant and what is not. . . . Soldiers must therefore obey in all 
things. They may, and do, laugh at foolish orders, but they 
nevertheless obey, not because they are blindly obedient, but 
because they know that to disobey is to break the backbone of 
their profession.’ ^ 

It is thus that individual intelligence is besh exercised ; in 
realising and maintaining the important truth that prompt and 
entire obedience, mechanical if you will, but none the less power- 
ful, is the mainspring of success. 

That the intelligence and patriotism of the American 
soldiers were not sufficient to keep them in the ranks upon the 
line of march I have said enough to prove ; but in yet another 
respect these qualities, unbacked by discipline, were found want- 
ing. In the supreme moment, in the hour of battle, when it 
required no greater acumen than is possessed by the most 
ignorant of ploughboys to comprehend that every rifle was 
needed at the front, numbers, that in some cases exceeded those 
of a strong division, were found hastening to the rear. At 
Seven Pines, McClellan states that when Hooker brought up his 
division about dark he had been delayed ‘ by the throng of 
fugitives, through whom the colonel of the leading regiment 
had to force his way with the bayonet.’ ^ At the Antietam, 
three months later, two Federal army corps, roughly handled in 
their attack on Lee’s left, almost entirely dissolved ; and it was 
reported on the following day that the reduction in one of them 
was not due only to the casualties of battle, but that a consider- 
able number had withdrawn from the ranks, ‘^some having 
dropped out on the march, many dispersing and leaving during 
the battle.’ ^ 

Again, at Shiloh, in the spring of 1862, General Buell, 

1 Bemarhs on Military Law^ by Sir Charles Napier, p. 13. 

* McClellan’s Kepori, pp. 224-5. * JUd. p. 401. 
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coming up to reinforce Grant, who had been surprised and 
driven back ;d‘ler a desperate re^islanc^‘, found a crowd ot 
soldiers, wdiich he estimated at near 15,000 nuai, about one- 
third of the wdiolc force, (‘oweibig under shelter of the river 
bluffs. And a careful perusal of the numerous narratives of 
survivors of the battle re\eals that unwillingness to remain 
under fire was no less conspicuous amongst the C'on federates. 

llow^ever sound the discipline, however efficient the police, 
there are men in every army whom no earthly (‘onsideraiion — 
neither habit, nor honour, nor fear of punishment or disgrace — 
will induce to face death and danger on a hardly-contested field. 
Long before La Ilaye Sainte had been earrit'd, and while as yet 
Napoleoifs massive columns had been evt'rywiu're l)caten back, 
men galloped through the streets t)f Brussels crying that all w'as 
lost. Craufurd’s light Division, making its famous march to 
Talavera, met ‘crowds of runaw-ays; not all Spaniards’ ’ signi- 
ficantly adds the great historian. And when on August 18, 
1870, the Jdrst German army rtaled hack in confusitm from 
Frossard’s impregnable position, it recpiircd ilu' prcscaice of the 
King himself to arrest the flight of the panic-stricken mob in 
Gravelotte village. 

At the same time, I cannot recall a single incident from 
the histoiy of any disciplined aniiy to sliow tlial leaving the 
colours, before the battle was decided, has ever occurred on the 
same wholesale scale as in many the great engagements of 
the American war. Even the insubordinate French rt'gulars of 
1870, straggle as they might on the line of march, held sfaunchly 
to the eagles in the hour of combat. 17) find a paralitl to the 
Antieiam or to Shiloh we must turn to the operations of Gam- 
beita’a levies on the I..oire, where whole reginumts of cavalry 
were posted in rear of the line of battle to drive back the 
fugitives and drive on the laggaixls. 

But there was still another manner in wbich the vice of 
insubordination showed itself, a manner characteristic of armies 
in which the bonds of discipline are frail, and more fruitful of 
disastrous consequences than the hesitation or misconduct of 
the soldiery. Insubordination is the most contagious of moral 
^ Napier’s History of iJie War in the Fenhisula, vol. il. p. 178. 
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diseases. Let it burst out amongst the lowest, and, if it be 
not instantly crushed, its poisonous breath will infect the 
highest. It is no respecter of persons. If the supreme 
authorities wink at its existence amongst the rank and file, 
officers even of superior rank will become contaminated. Let 
men become once accustomed to overlook remissness, and their 
own respect for discipline relaxes. So it was in France previous 
to the downfall of the last Napoleon. In 1859 the army had 
shown symptoms of insubordination. At Solferino the cry had 
been heard, ‘ Les epaulettes en avant ! ’ ; and when, in July 
1870, the Emperor set out on his last campaign, there were 
those amongst his most trusted subordinates who had lost all 
sense of duty. Distrust and jealousy reigned in the highest 
places. Camaraderie was a forgotten word ; and the absence of 
concert, the neglect of the most ordinary precautions, and the 
indifference of the generals to the action or requirements of their 
colleagues point to indiscipline of the most pernicious kind. 

The great fault of the American soldier in the early part of 
the war was that the obedience he rendered was based on in- 
telligence rather than on habit. He did not resist authority 
when he considered its demands were reasonable, but when 
he thought those demands vexatious or unnecessary he 
remembered his birthright as the citizen of a free State, and 
refused compliance. This vice spread upwards. As the soldiery 
followed with reluctance an untried or unpopular leader, as 
they did not deem it incumbent on them to obey an officer 
merely because he was their military superior, so the generals, 
even those next in rank to the commander-in-chief, were not 
at all times to be relied upon to render cheerful obedience. 

‘ The success of our army [of the Potomac] was undoubtedly 
greatly lessened by jealousy, distrust, and general want of the 
entente cordialeP ^ 

Even the influence of Lee, trusted and beloved as he was by 
his veterans, was insufficient to ensure at all times unhesitating 
compliance with his orders. Jackson, indeed, declared that he 
would follow him blindfold. But Jackson’s conception of duty 
was not shared by all. Still, the great Virginian captain had 
* The Antietam and Fred&rickshurg, General Palfrey, p. 59. 
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rarely to complain of disohedicnce or Iiikt'warniness. Nor did 
IMc'Clellaii, Jackson, or 0 rant, when once i hey had cshihlislied 
their reputation, iind it dillicull. io exact submission from their 
subordinates. But iar otlu'rwise w'as it with those in whom 
their lieutenants had little confidence, who, like Pope and 
Burnside, wx're suddenly raised by the caprice of tlie IVesidont 
al)ove their fellow's, or, like Bragg and llalleck, lacked both tact 
and fortune. 1\) remain loyal to such men was a stwere test, and 
the discipline of many of their oflicers lost its hold. It is hardly 
neec'ssary to comment on the exlraordiiiary means adopted by 
ilu‘ Federal Government to ascertain the fitness of tlie military 
chiefs, the Congressional Committi‘e on the w'ar, before which 
subordinate generals were examined as to the condnet, ol‘ their 
coimnandei*, and encouraged to express tlu‘ir opinions on his 
ability, his strategy and his tactics, with all tlie freedom that 
envy could suggest. The ‘’('entiiry^ papers teem with imtances 
of disobedience, of argument, and of hoslih' (‘riticism on plans 
of battle; and the reader of such campaigns as that of 
Fr(‘dericksburg, Gettysburg, and Murfreeshorcr can realise for 
himself the disastrous results of such breaches of discipline 
in the higher ranks. 

1 have written at some icnglh on this (piestion, and for 
this reason, that, notwithstanding the increased knowk‘dge of 
war and its i'ec|uiremenis, it appears probahk* that in the 
future the canker of insubordination is likely to manifest its 
presence in this form. The spirit of indiscipline is abroad ; not 
only the indiscipline that is bred of self-seeking, envy, or dis- 
appointed vanity, but indiscipline conscientiously ad vocal tnl as 
tlie rule of life and morals. ‘ To render unto (V*sar the things 
that are (’msaris’ is a precept, wx‘ are told, that has lost its 
application. There arc those wdu> are impractical (enough to 
believe with l^lato that obedience ivS of value only when based 
on reason, and to assert that no man need oliey a law the 
enactment of which hms not received his individual sanction. 
However hurtful to the State, such opinions are a hundredfold 
more dangerous to the army. Without absolute obedience io 
the spirit as well as to the letter of the law' ; without a 
determination on tlie part of aU to render loyal service and 
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cordial support to every authority, however distasteful such 
a course may be; without the resolution to forego and to 
check criticism of the acts of superiors, skill and courage are 
of no avail. A great military writer has recorded in the 
pages of the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ that, notwithstanding their 
vast superiority in numbers, wealth, and armament, the twenty 
millions who upheld the Union were powerless to crush five 
millions of Secessionists until they had introduced into their 
armies a sterner discipline. Intelligence and enthusiasm had 
their trial. For three long years the infatuation of the Northern 
people in favour of individual freedom lasted, and during those 
three years the national cause made little progress. At length 
the scales dropped from the eyes of the Government and the 
troops. A leader was chosen who throughout his military career 
had been constant in obedience, chary of criticism, and patient 
under misconception ; but unsparing of condemnation when it was 
deserved, and impatient of insubordination in his lieutenants. 

Under Grant, backed by the unreserved support of Lincoln, 
whose conversion to the new doctrine of unhesitating obedience 
was whole-hearted, the army of the Potomac entered on a new 
phase of existence and of efficiency. On one occasion only — 
at the second battle of Cold Harbor, where, after having already 
lost more than 40,000 men in less than three weeks, the 
Federal troops were ordered to renew an assault on an en- 
trenched position which had already cost more than 10,000 
men — did either officers or men venture to dispute the judgment 
of the general-in-chief. 

Relying on the discipline no less than on the courage of his 
lieutenants and his soldiery. Grant was able to carry out his 
policy of wearing out his opponent by incessant attack. The 
army of the Potomac was employed as if it was a battering-ram, 
without consciousness and without feeling. It was a machine, 
perhaps unskilfully used, but challenging admiration by the 
manner in which it answered every touch of the manipulator. 
The lesson had taken long to learn, but it was thoroughly 
mastered. Brigadiers and colonels forbore to obtrude their 
advice upon the general commanding. Divisional leaders no 
longer asked audience of the President to expose the errors of 
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ihc'ii’ Mipc'rior. No loader of an army corp^ eriticAscR adversely 
ihe plan of bailie in the hearin^i^ of his troops, as Hooker had 
done before I’redta’ieksbiirn;. Rlie nceessity of eo-o])eraiion and 
ready support, had become ap]>areiit ; ami the truth was at last 
n'cognised t.hat even indilhavnl tactics havt‘ a ])et ter chance of 
success^ when' those vho carry them out are iii accord, than 
mon‘ skilful strokes if cordial acquiescence in tht'ir expediency 
is wantin^ii;. Those who had held hi<>;h rank in the rc^i^ular 
army olx'yc'd, without a sii^n of mortitication, men who had been 
their juniors in the old servit'C, who had retired after a few 
years, had been again brought in from ci\il life, and were now 
promoti'd above their lu'ads. 'Phe commander-in-chief had no 
longer occasion to complain, with Marshal Jiinot in Portugal, 
that what hc' wanted was iiderior ofliciTs vho would ohev him, 
and not, comnnh's who thought llicmsc'lvcs as good as he was. 
'Phal knowI(‘dg(' had conu' to all which at first iiatl seemed the 
])oss(\ssion of tlu' ft'W, that ahsohite (le\()lion to duly is a more 
suhslantial good than brilliant exploits in the flHd, and a more 
enduring glory than the appla.tise of press and populace. 

As to tlie (iisciplitue of the troops on tlie field of !)allle, I 
have already (plot ed tlie (’omte <Ie ParisN stattmient that, on the 
part (jf the Fed(*ral troops, there was a dt'cided disinclination to 
deci<le the <*omhat w'ith the bayonet. Over imd over again, in 
the |)ag<‘,s of the ‘Century’ volumes, instances ('an he found of 
the line of baiile aj>pr<)acbing within a humlred, aiid in some 
cast's within even fifty, paces ol the eiU'iny, and then' slopping 
short, not, however, preparatory to rct'n*ai, but to seeking cover, 
and maintaining a fire fight more fruitful in casualties to itself 
ilian a <lcterminc(l jwivanee, 

''Phat the battalions were capable cd* maintaining their position 
und(‘r such circumstances is in itself a proof of fine courage. 
Tile (lennans im|')ress on their infantry the maxim that, when 
siK’h close <|iiariers are reached, ‘if you dtuPt go away the 
enemy will ’ ; but here were soldiens who refused to move, and 
who could be depended on to hold out to the last extremity. 
The Confedeitites, on the other hand, successful in so many 
offensive battles, were manifestly capable of the supreme effort 
necessary to cross the narrow intervening space between the 
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lines, to cany out decisive assaults, and to pierce their adver- 
saries’ front. 

Mutual confidence is the force that drives a charge home ; 
and this quality is the fruit of discipline alone, for in almost 
every campaign it is the better-disciplined troops \vho have 
displayed the greatest vigour in assault. In the war of 1870 
the furia Francese appears to have passed over to the men of 
Brandenburg and Bavaria, and in place of the impetuous 
advance of the long lines of bayonets which made the battle of 
Napoleon like ‘the swell and dash of a mighty wave,’ were 
the isolated counter-strokes of a few brave men whose daring 
but served to accentuate the irresolution of the mass. Very 
early in the War of Secession, the Federal commanders, recog- 
nising their enemy’s disposition to bring matters to a speedy 
issue, made use of earthworks and entrenchments; the Con- 
federates, at a later period, when the desperate assaults on the 
Fredericksburg heights taught them that the Northern battalions 
had at length learnt to follow their officers to certain death, 
gave up their trust in broken ground and sheltering coverts, 
and adopted the same means of stiffening the defence. 

In 1863, the third year of the war, both armies became equally 
formidable on the defensive, and — we have it on the authority 
of officers who took part in the campaigns — the confusion of 
the earlier fields of battle was no longer seen. After a chai’ge 
or a repulse the troops rallied quickly to their colours ; there 
was little intermixture of units ; and constant practice on the 
drill-ground enabled the battalions to reform after a hot fight 
in an exceedingly short time, to take up the pursuit without 
delay, or to oppose a counter-stroke with unbroken front. 
Fire discipline, on the other hand, did not exist. Occasionally, 
when protected by unusually strong defences, the leaders were 
able to induce their men to reserve their fire to close range, but, 
as a general rule, whether defending or attacking, the men used 
their rifles at will. 

‘ The officers were never sufficiently masters of their soldiers 
to prevent them, when bullets were whistling past, from im- 
mediately answering the enemy’s fire. In the best Confederate 
regiments, in the midst of a conflict, the ardent and burning 
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inclination of the soldiers was obeyed rather than the commands 
of the officers.’ ^ 

That the fire of infantry should be under the same control 
as that of artillery is now recognised as the most vital principle 
of battle tactics ; and it is instructive to note that the American 
volunteers were incapable, at any period of the war, of answer- 
ing the very trifling demands made by the discipline of an age 
which rated fire of less value than the bayonet. The official 
reports of Gettysburg are significant. Amongst 24,000 loaded 
rifles picked up on the field only a quarter were properly 
loaded; 12,000 contained two charges each (both sides were 
armed with muzzle-loaders) and the other quarter from three 
to ten. 

It has been stated by Lord Wolselcy, speaking with the 
authority of one who is an earnest student of Lee’s campaign, 
and who accompanied the Confederate army in the opc'ratioiis 
succeeding the Antictam, that at any time during the war a 
single army corps of regular troops would have turned the scale 
in favour of either side.^ This assertion, as I undershind it, 
implies a conviction that 30,000 regulars would, by their 
superior mobility and cohesion, have given the leader who 
controlled them the power of assembling superior numbers at 
the decivsive point ; in fact — and their own commanders were 
fully conscious that such was the case — that e\'c*n at a late 
period ot the war the armies lacked the attributes of regular 
organisations. Now, the military experience of the combabints 
was large, their goodwill remarkable; the military code ex- 
isted in full force, and officers of proved capacity had little 
difficulty in securing prompt obedience. How was it, then, 
tliat not until the war was drawing to a close did discipline 
become firmly established, and mobility and cohesion clmract- 
teristic of the troops ? The answer is not far to seek. Botli 
Lord Wolscley and Colonel Fletcher have alluded to the 
extraordinary difficulties thrown in the path of the commanders 
by the inefficiency of the regimental oflicers and the staff, but 
I prefer to appeal to evidence more direct. 

^ Life of General Lee^ by C. Leo CbiMe, p, 46. 

® Macmillan^s Magazine, vol. Iv, p. 328. 
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‘ The great difficulty, I find,’ wrote Lee to the Confederate 
President in March 1863, ^ is in causing orders and regulations 
to be obeyed. This arises not from a spirit of disobedience, 
but from ignorance. We have therefore need of a corps of 
officers to teach others their duty, see to the observance of 
orders and to the regularity and precision of all movements. 
This is accomplished in the French service by their staff corps.’ 
Enumerating then the various appointments necessary, he adds, 
^If you can fill these positions with proper officers . . . you 
might hope to have the finest army in the world.’ ^ 

‘When I compare the 41st Ohio,’ says General Hazen, 
^ with other regiments which worried the patience by their snail- 
like and uncertain movements, I am strongly iinpressed with 
the immense loss which our country sustained in consequence 
of the indolence, ignorance, and shiftlessness of its officers.’ ^ 

One of the first acts of McClellan, on assuming command 
of the Union forces in 1861, and also of Grant, on his promotion 
to the same office in 1864, was to weed the commissioned 
ranks ; the first by a system of examination, the second by the 
unsparing exercise of his powers as commander-in-chief. During 
the regime of those able administrators several hundred officers 
were dismissed the service. Tliese facts speak for themselves. 
There is no need to produce further testimony. At the begin- 
ning of the war, in both the Federal and the Confederate armies, 
well-trained officers, staff and regimental, were largely wanting. 
There were few who understood the careful preparations 
necessary for manoeuvre and movement, few who could enforce 
the discipline or carry out the details essential to their 
execution. At a later period many had been suffered to fill 
the frequent vacancies who had, no doubt, a large acquaintance 
with warfare, acquired in the ranks, but had not received the 
training necessary for those who aspire to command. As 
regards the staff, the number of officers in the regular army ot 
the United States, including those who had retired, did not 
exceed 2,000 ; of these, many on the Northern side remained 
with their own regiments ; on both sides many were detailed to 

* Memoirs of Bobert B. Lee, p. 619. 

* The School and the Army m Gmmany, p. 221. 
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command the larger units. Of those who remained available 
for staff duties few had received special training, and it was 
some time before they became fitted for their onerous positions. 
At the outset, the sovereign people, deeming a staff but an 
ornamental appendage, objected to its formation. McDowell 
was accompanied by only two aides-de-camp at Bull Run ; and 
when the scanty number employed was at length allowed to 
be recruited from the volunteers, the majority had yet to learn 
the very rudiments of their business. And so, throughout the 
earlier campaigns, the generals were compelled to work single- 
handed. They were without ^ the hundred voices,’ the ‘ hundred 
eyes,’ the hundred ears ’ which alone make possible the skilful 
direction of the movements of large armies. They had no 
means of knowing that their orders had been executed as they 
wished, or even executed at all. They had no assistance in 
framing the multifarious instructions which the troops re(|uired. 
The thousand details which must be attended to during every 
hour of a campaign, if not supervised by the general himself, 
were altogether neglected. 

Those familiar with the campaigns of 1866 and 1870 know 
how deeply the principle of co-operation has penetrated the 
spirit of German generalship, with what extraordinary cffec't 
it was put into practice, and how the lucidity of tlie orders 
issued by the various headquarters simplified its ap})li(‘aiion. 
But both in Lee’s and McClellan’s armies the means of ensuring 
concerted action were defective, and lack of combination was 
consequently the great tectical fault of almost every battle. 
The commanders were without the slightest practical experience 
of the movements of great masses of troops, such as is imparted 
to the officers of Continental armies in the autumn mameuvres. 
Their military life had been passed in the scattei'ed forts along 
the Indian frontier, where, like General Ewell, a Confederate 
brigadier at Bull Run and an officer of nearly twcaity years 
service, they ' had learned all about commanding fifty United 
States dragoons and had forgotten everything else.’ ^ 

When we read the orders issued by the CoTifcderale head- 
quarters for the assault of the formidable position of Malvern 
' Destruction and Eeconstruotionf p. S8. 
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Hill, we cease to wonder at the failure to arrest the Federal 
retreat from the Chickahominy to the James. The staff who 
considered the following production sufficient to ensure a 
combined attack in a wooded country must have been utterly 
incapable of directing the intricate movements devised by Lee 
to ensnare McClellan : 

^ Batteries have been established to act upon the enemy’s 
line. If it is broken, as is probable, Armistead, who can 
witness the effect of the fire, has been ordered to charge with a 
yell. Do the same.’ ^ 

Unfortunately the enemy’s line was not broken. Armistead’s 
division did not charge. But three of his regiments became 
involved in action, and, so far as I can ascertain, their shouts 
were construed as the signal. Two divisions attacked at 
different times. They were unsupported, and lost 5,000 men 
without shaking the enemy’s hold on his position. It may be 
admitted that co-operation when in contact with the enemy is 
no easy matter to bring about, especially in a country covered 
by swamp and forest. There are, however, three means of 
overcoming the difficulty : the first, constant communication 
between the units ; the second, thorough reconnaissance of the 
ground over which movements are to be made ; the third, clear 
and well-considered orders. Now in both the Federal and 
Confederate armies of 1862 these three points, as a general 
rule, were disregarded. The staff was possibly too small to 
attend to the first, too inexperienced to carry out the second, 
and insufficiently trained to produce the third. When time is 
pressing and quick decision essential, when an infinite variety 
of details has to be considered and provision made for 
numerous contingencies, the framing of orders is a task that 
demands not only a wide acquaintance with war, but constant 
practice. It constitutes a special branch in the education of 
the general staff, and should find a prominent place in the 
training of all officers, for the power of explaining his 
intentions so that none can fail to comprehend is as necessary 
to the subaltern in charge of a patrol as to the leader of an 
army corps. 

Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, vol. ii. p. 392. 
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Several of the most important battles of the Secession War 
would, in all probability, have assumed a different aspect had 
not ‘misunderstanding of orders’ — a phrase with which the 
reader of the ‘ Century ’ papers soon finds himself familiar, and 
which is in itself a proof of an ill-trained staff — so frequently 
occurred. Nor can we fail to remark the inability of even 
the supreme commanders to inform themselves of the situation 
of affairs at the front or on the wings. This arose from the 
fact that ‘the general staff did not and could not assist the 
commander as he should have been assisted. . . . Thei-e was 
not a large personal staff of experienced and talented officers, 
capable of keeping the general fully informed of the operations 
of his corps.’ ^ The battle of Williamsburg, fought in May 
1862, began at seven in the morning. Although ho had sent 
aides-de-camp to the front for the express purpose of reporting, 
it was one o’clock before McClellan was made aware that his 
troops were in contact with the enemy. At Seven Pines, 
June 30, 1862, Johnston, the Confederate leader, remained for 
several hours in ignorance that a division had biken the wrong 
road, and that the attack he had ordered had not been 
made. At Gettysbui-g, in July 1863, as will be s(j(‘n later, 
exactly the same error occurred. With every allowance for 
the close and wooded nature of the country, such a state of 
things is as inconceivable in an army possessing a well-trained 
staff as the fact that, although Jackson’s flank movement round 
Pope, in August 1862, was seen and reported by the lAd(Tai 
signallers, not a single cavalry regiment, nor even a single scout, 
was sent out to ascertain the direction of his mai-ch ; or that 
Longstrect’s division at Seven Pines, ordered to begin the 
attack, should have crossed a stream by an improvised bridge 
in single file, when, in the words of one of his brigadiers : if 
the division commander had given orders for the men to sling 
their cartridge boxes, haversacks, &c., on their muskets atid 
wade without breaking formation, they could have crossed by 
fours at least, with water up to their waists, . , . and hours 
would have been saved.’ ^ 

* Tlui Peninsula, General Webb, p. IBS. 

* Battles and Leaders of the Civil Tfan vol. ii. p. 229. 
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Lack of reconnaissance was a fruitful source of indecisive 
successes and of unnecessary loss. Movements were projected 
and carried out without previous exploration of the ground or 
selection of the most effective line of advance. Little care was 
taken to discover the weak points of the enemy’s position. 
The influence of topography upon tactics was unappreciated 
and the Confederate divisions attacked exactly where the 
adversary wished them to attack, instead of being directed by 
staff officers who, riding with the advanced scouts, had already 
made themselves acquainted with the ground, to the approaches 
most favourable to the assailant. We may also notice, that, 
owing to the simple expedient of placing finger-posts at cross- 
roads, or leaving an orderly to point out the route, being 
neglected, on several occasions — amongst others at Cold 
Harbor, South Mountain, and Gettysburg — the Confederate 
brigades came into action either at wide intervals from the 
rest of their division, or when the opportunity had passed, or 
in some cases, not at all. 

During the strategic movements designed to bring an 
army to such a position and in such formation that it can 
readily exert its whole strength against the enemy, the duties 
of the staff are no less important than on the field of action. 
Few but those who have witnessed or studied the operations 
of large masses of troops can realise the nice an’angements, 
the constant supervision, the tact, training, and experience 
necessary to the successive execution of such movements. For 
all these operations the intervention of the staff is needed, but 
chaos and confusion are likely to ensue if the officers composing 
it are but novices. 

In more than one respect the Confederate staff* was superior 
to that of the Union army. The intelligence department was 
exceedingly well organised. The hunters of the South took 
kindly to scouting and patrol ; and the certainty with which, 
in the dense Virginian woodlands, the Confederate generals 
received early warning ot their enemy’s every movement is 
proof ot the priceless service that may be rendered by bold 
and enterprising horsemen working in their own country. To 
train volunteer cavalry to move in mass with the speed, the 
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unity, and tlie precision essential to effective action in the 
shock of battle is impossible, but the audacity of the Southern 
troopers, their adventurous and at the same time useful rides 
within the enemy’s outposts, indicate that such troops can 
still fill an important role, especially in a close country, where 
individual daring and intelligence, as well as superior horse- 
manship, have free play. 

Again, in the earlier campaigns the Confederates were the 
better marchers. Jackson, in the movement round Pope’s 
right in August 186S, traversed fifty -six miles in two days; 
Longstreet was little less expeditious. And although the 
Southern army was unencumbered by the same superHuity of 
baggage and supplies as the Federal — the troops depending for 
subsistence on the fields of Indian coi'u or apple-orchards 
through which they passed, and the train consisting of a few 
ambulances and the ammunition carts —for this rapid advance 
due credit must be given to the staff. At the same time, as 
regards combinations for battle, the reconnaissance and mapping 
of the country over which the army was to move, the supply 
of guides capable of directing the divisions tlirougli tlie swamps 
and forests — and this in the midst of a friendly population — 
the arrangements were deplorably deficient. 

General Lee’s letter, already quoted, conclusivcdy provc^s 
that in 1863, two years after the outbreak of tlu' wai\ the 
staff* bad still much to learn. His suggeslio!is for its im- 
provement were, however, unheeded — they wc're peihaps im- 
practicable, for staff ofllcors cannot be made in a montli or two 
— and Gettysburg was the result. The greatest conflict of 
the war was the most prolific of blunders, llie sloiy of ilu^ 
second of the three days’ battle presents a picture^ of mis- 
management that is almost without parallel. On ilie second 
day Longstreet, commanding the Gonfederal.e right wing, had 
been ordered to attack at an early hour. The famous position 
was as yet hut thinly occupied, and Lee hoped to crush his 
enemy in detail. 

•At 9 o’clock the general had been expecting to h(‘ar 
of the opening of the attack on the right, and was by no 
means satisfied with the delay. . . . About 10 a..m. . . . be 
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received a message that Longstreet was advancing. This 
appeared to relieve his anxiety, and he proceeded to the point 
where he expected the arrival of the corps. Here he waited 
for some time, during which interval he observed that the 
enemy had occupied the peach orchard which formed a portion 
of the ground that was to have been occupied by Longstreet 
.... On perceiving this he again expressed his impatience, 
and renewed his search for Longstreet. It was now about 
1 o’clock p.M. After going some distance to the rear he 
discovered Hood’s division (of Longstreet’s corps) at a halt, 
while McLaws’ division was yet at some distance on the 
Fairfield road, having taken a wrong direction. Longstreet 
was present, and, with General Lee, exerted himself to correct 
the error, but before the corps could be brought into its 
designated position it was 4 o’clock. . . . The opportunity 
which the early morning had presented was lost. The entire 
army of the Potomac was before us ! ’ ^ 

Moreover, the fighting which ensued showed that the 
mechanism for securing co-operation was still deficient. ‘ The 
whole affair,’ writes Lee’s adjutant-general, ‘was disjointed. 
There was an utter absence of accord in the movements of 
the several commands.’ ^ Now, we are all well aware that the 
difficulties in the way of a double attack are very great. As at 
Gettysburg, the failure of one wing or the other to move out at 
the appointed time may be due to the action of its immediate 
commander ; and there are those who will argue that want ot 
co-operation should be charged to the general rather than 
to the staff. It is true that in the campaigns of 1866 and 
1870, notwithstanding the excellence of the Prussian staff, 
isolated attacks were by no means unfrequent. But there is 
absolutely no reason why, if the advance of one column is un- 
avoidably delayed, the circumstance should not be immediately 
reported to the other; and it is the fact that the isolated 
attacks at Spicheren, Woerth, and Gravelotte were, in every 
instance, initiated by generals who had full knowledge of the 
situation, and assumed the sole responsibility of advancing with- 
out support. There was no failure of co-operation, for it was 
‘ Memoirs of Bohert M. Lee, pp. 281-2. ® Ibid. p. 286. 
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deliberately rejected. In the American battles, on the other 
hand, the generals who sent their troops forward to what seems 
wanton destruction did so in expectation of support, and in 
ignorance that support had become impracticable. This 
ignorance was due to the want of communication bclwcen the 
diiferent units ; and the establishment and maintenance of such 
communication are the duty of the staff. Whilst the American 
odensive, therefore, during the first phase of the war, was a 
series of spasmodic efforts, the German offensive of 1866 and 1870 
resembles nothing so much as the resistless sweep of a flowing 
tide, wave after wave hurrying from beyond the far horizon to 
break in close succession on the shore ; and the singleness of 
purpose, the untiring energy, which were then displayed were 
due to the training of Moltke’s pupils, the odicers of the 
general staff. Never was Napoleoifs golden rule, ‘ marcher au 
canon,’ more zealously obeyed. Superdcial students have indeed 
pointed out that to construe the words of tlie givat soldier so 
literally as did the Germans is fraught with danger; but they 
have failed to discern that when the Germans adopted this 
principle they took care to provide a means of applying it 
without risk. They understood Napoleon belter tluin their 
critics. They were well aware tliat their ancient enemy 
advocated no blind and reckless rush to the first sound of 
conflict, but that he held it a matter of (course that every 
general, whether of army corps, division, or brigade, kept him- 
self by means of his staff officers informed of the .situation at 
the front, and was thus able to fix the exatd poiiit wiiere his 
presence was most needed. The staif recognised this linking 
together of the various units to be among the most important of 
their duties ; it had become a matter of routine at the animal 
manoeuvres and peace exercises ; and if the ra.shnc.ss or the am- 
bition of the subordinate leaders sometimes led to irregularity, 
still the means of a.ssuring co-oponition, so deficient at. (let.tys- 
burg, were always there; and, save when tliey were wilfully 
neglected, never failed to bring about the unity of' action so 
essential to success. 

I have often thought that the night- marches of lioth 
Confederates and Federals through the tangled lliickets and 
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over the indifferent roads of the Virginian wilderness in May 
1864, as well as the ease with which the troops were handled 
in the many terrible battles that those marches led to, are 
remarkable instances of the way in which all obstacles disappear 
before the skill of an experienced staff. There can be no 
question that the future historian of the war will find little to 
criticise as regards the interior control of either army in the 
later campaigns. But, to show the necessity of the members of 
the general staff being trained to an average pitch of efficiency, 
I will refer to the last effort of Lee’s heroic array to prolong the 
struggle. After resisting for nearly nine months, with much 
inferior forces, every effort of the Union commander to breach 
the long lines of earthworks which covered Petersburg and 
Richmond, the Confederates, on April 2, 1865, were compelled 
to abandon their defences. It was still possible to save the 
army by a movement past the enemy’s front, and Lee was able 
to gain some hours’ start. Grant followed quickly, hoping to 
intercept him. The Confederates were well-nigh starving, and 
‘ Lee pressed on as rapidly as possible to Amelia Court House, 
where he ordered supplies to be deposited for the use of his 
troops on their arrival. This forethought was highly necessary, 
in consequence of the scanty supply of rations provided at the 
commencement of the retreat. The hope of finding a supply of 
food at this point, which had done much to buoy up the spirits 
of the men, was destined to be cruelly dispelled. Through an 
unfortunate error or misapprehension of orders the provision 
train had been taken on to Richmond, without unloading its 
stores at Amelia Court House. . . . Not a single ration was 
found to be provided for the hungry troops.’ ^ Some one had 
blundered, and the result was the dispersion of a great part of 
the army and the subsequent surrender of the rest. 

The question of the general staff is one of special im- 
portance to States who depend for their defence on an army 
which is not permanently organised for war. It may be 
possible to assemble armed men in vast numbers, and, if precise 
arrangements have previously been made, even to concentrate 
them at a given rendezvous ; but to give them mobility — that 
‘ Memoirs of Bohert E. Lee^ p. 412. 

a 
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is, the capacity for moving in full strength and speedily to any 
quarter of the theatre of war — to enable each unit to take its 
part in battle, and to secure the co-operaticn of the whole, 
a large contingent of specially trained officers is absolutely 
necessary. Regimental officers, however efficient in their own 
line, however familiar with war, are necessarily ignorant of the 
duties of the staff. I would draw attention to the fact that, 
notwithstanding the existence of the regulai* army as a source 
of supply, two years of actual service had elapsed before either 
the Confederate or Federal staff* could be classed as trustworthy, 
and I would remind my readers that the German staff o^ves its 
perfection not only to a long course of theoretical education 
under the best soldiers of the day, but to the practical ex- 
perience of the movements of great masses of troops, ac(|uired 
at the annual manoeuvres. 

I have already pointed out that national characteristics 
opposed great obstacles to the acquirement of discipline by the 
American troops; and I may be told that these characteristics 
being peculiar to America, the lessons of the war do not apply 
to our own volunteers. But I have also pointed out, and have 
produced unanswerable testimony in support, that the indiscipline 
which was the primary cause of the comparative ineiliciency of 
the American armies was mainly due to the shortcomings of 
the regimental officers. 

‘The men,’ says General Palfrey, ‘were such soldiers as 
their officers made them.’ ^ Wliilst I am ready, tlierefore, to 
admit that on this side of the Atlantic indiscipline would find 
less genial soil, I cannot blink the fact that here, foo, the 
means of checking its growth is wanting. 

I do not wisli to imply that, had the American officers been 
well trained, the troops they commanded would Iiave at oikhj 
assumed the bearing of veterans. To impart to men unbrokem 
to restraint the instinctive subordination which is the life-blood 
of armies is the work of time, however efficient the officers ; I)iit, 
as we have seen, with intelligent men, confidence in the ability 
ot their leaders supplies the place of mechanical discipline 


TU Antktam and JJ^redcrickshurg, p, 185. 
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witli extraordinary effect. And even if it be asserted that tbe 
individual intelligence and patriotism of our volunteers are 
sufficient of themselves to prevent the recurrence of the faults 
and disorders of the Americans, it is not difficult to show that 
their officers must needs be thoroughly competent. In the 
Secession War nothing more than discipline was required to 
give either belligerent an easy triumph. The leading on both 
sides being equal, the side which possessed the greater mobility 
and cohesion would have won by weight of numbers at the 
decisive point. Now the volunteer officers of England and her 
colonies have a task five-hundredfold more difficult than had 
Confederate or Federal. To create and to maintain discipline 
is not in itself sufficient. Their feUow-citizens demand of them 
that they should be capable of opposing with hope of success, not 
unprofessional soldiers, but armies led by officers, both staff and 
regimental, trained to that perfection of efficiency which Prussia 
was the first to establish and the first to profit by. By those 
who understand war in the new aspect given to it by German 
thoroughness the old idea that a man of ordinary courage, 
intelligence, and activity needed but the habit of command and 
an acquaintance with drill to make an excellent officer, has long 
since been repudiated. To lead men in battle is a profession 
demanding careful education and thorough training. That the 
country at large is very far from realising this truth is evident 
from the reluctance of Parliament to vote the sum necessary for 
even the most limited field manoeuvres, although in the opinion 
of every professional soldier, without exception, these practical 
exercises are the only means of educating its officers. But if 
our professional soldiers at home lack the opportunities of 
learning their work that are afforded to the soldiers of every 
Continental nation, however poor, the volunteers are in still 
more evil case. Brigade camps, Easter manoeuvres, and schools 
of instruction are certainly, so far as they go, valuable means of 
education ; but the five or six days, at most, of practical in- 
struction in the business of a campaign afforded are a very 
poor substitute for the sixty or eighty days devoted annually 
in every battalion of the French and German armies to tac- 
tical exercises. It may, however, be argued that, by passing a 
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professional examination, volunteer officers prove themselves at 
least sufficiently well trained to secure the confidence, and thus 
to establish the discipline, of those they command. Of examin- 
ations in military subjects I am no blind admirer ; they are by 
no means fair tests of comparative efficiency. 

But I acknowledge that examinations are necessary. If the 
study which they impose does not always lead a man to think, 
it at least gives or revives a knowledge of useful details. More 
than all, the attainment of the required standard proves earnest- 
ness, and earnestness goes a long way towards winning the 
confidence of others. Now, the examinations which volunteer 
officers are called upon to pass before promotion are of so 
perfunctory a nature, and the standard to be attained is so veiy 
low, that they neither compel reflection nor teach details ; and 
so small is the modicum of study and practice they demand 
that even the most indolent and indifferent are not deterred 
from facing the ordeal. The examination in tactics is a severer 
test, a tax on leisure and on application ; but it is noteworthy 
that by no means a large proportion avail themselves of the 
opportunity of learning something of the science of fighting, 
and of earning an increased pecuniary grant for their corps. 
The truth is — and it is time that it was fairly faced — that the 
weak point of the volunteer forces is the dearth of well-ti-ained 
officers. No practical soldier who has experience of our citizen 
troops, either at home or in the colonics, will he found to deny 
that these troops suffer from the same deficiency which, in their 
earlier campaigns, rendered the American armies, brave and 
intelligent as they were, inferior to the European armies of 
to-day. Yet lam far from believing that the possible efficiency 
of the volunteer force has been exhausted. On the contrary, 
I am firmly convinced that, if a higher standard of military 
training were exacted, a large proportion of both olficers and 
men would welcome its introduction. It is pcjssible that in- 
creased demands would thin the ranks; but, even if their 
numbers were reduced by a third, with a coiTCsponding increase 
of efficiency, few thinking soldiers would deplore the loss of 
those whose lack of leisure, inclination, strength, or energy now 
acts but as dead weight on the zeal of the remainder. If their 
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discipline and leading be defective, providence seldom sides 
with the big battalions. 

In the preceding pages I have said little of the good 
qualities of the American soldiers. I am none the less con- 
vinced that in some respects they were superior, as eveiy army 
of volunteers will always be, to the conscript levies of European 
States; and I am of opinion that only sounder training is 
required to make our own citizen soldiers fully equal to the 
troops of any possible invader. This is a bold assertion. But 
if a strict system of rejection were to eliminate from the ranks 
all, whether officers or men, whom indolence, indifference, or 
physical incapacity renders unfit to bear arms, leaving only 
men of the same stamp as those who now, whether at schools 
of instruction, brigade camps, Easter manoeuvres and the 
meetings of tactical societies, seize every opportunity to in- 
crease their knowledge, we might endure without anxiety even 
the absence of a large part of the regular army beyond the 
seas. The zest with which good volunteer officers undertake 
their duties is in itself sufficient to ensure the rapid mastery of 
these duties. With work which is half a pastime, wherein they 
find relief from the routine of their ordinary avocations, mono- 
tony has no place. The very freshness of their obligations is 
attractive of zeal and industry. Nor are they burdened with 
the thousand details of interior economy which occupy so 
largely the time and energy of the professional soldier. They 
can give almost every hour which they devote to their military 
duties to preparing themselves for the business of a campaign. 
They can bestow their whole attention on what is assuredly the 
most interesting, as it is the most important, part of the 
profession of arms, the leading of troops on the field of battle. 
The volunteer force, as at present constituted, is an excellent 
school of physical training. But this is scarcely the purpose 
for which it is maintained. Give it capable officers, trained 
company leaders and an educated staff, raise the standard of 
efficiency, exact a physical test, and it will become the strong 
arm of a free people, a safeguard against invasion, and an 
efficient substitute for conscription, 
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THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR, 1861-1865 
(A Lecture to the Aldershot Military Society) 

PART I 

[February 9thf 1892) 

THE COMPOSITION, ORGANISATION, SYSTEM AND TACTICS OF THE 
FEDERAL AND CONFEDERATE ARMIES 

The subject I have clioscn for this paper is one of very wide 
extent, not only from the vast size of the theatre of v^ir, the 
enormous armies engaged, the huge loss of life and expenditure 
of money, the number of battles and engagements, {ind the long 
time that the conflict lasted, but also from the many marked 
characteristics which distinguish American from European war- 
fare, the novelties in organisation and in bxclics, and the many 
new developments and inventions that for the first time made 
their appearance. 

I shall, therefore, have to confine myself to a very brief and 
general sketch of the history of the xvar between the Northern 
and Southern States of America, that four years'* struggle which 
is called by one side the Great Rebellion, by the other the War 
of Secession. 

Which of these titles is the true one is still a vexed (|uesti()n, 
and one that it would be useless to discuss, but it is impossible 
to grasp the significance of certain circumstances and their 
bearing on the military operations without understanding tlic 
cause of quarrel. 

At the end of 1860, and in the spring of 1861, the thirteen 
Southern States separated themselves from the remaining twenty 
with whom they had liitherto been joined as the United States 
of America. In thus seceding they exercised a right which 
they undoubtedly believed was theirs under the terms of the 
constitution. It is possible that they may have been wrong in 
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their interpretation oi these -terms, but a close examination of 
the text of the constitution justifies, I think, the course they 
took. At the same time, it may be said that whilst clinging to 
the letter they ignored or missed the spirit. The ftamers of 
that charter most certainly never intended that one or more 
individual States should be free to leave the Union whenever 
they thought fit to do so. 

However, in breaking away from the North, and in forming 
the Independent Republic of the Confederate States of America, 
in opposition to the Federal Union, not only did the people of 
the South believe that they were within their rights, but they 
also believed that the Government, in refusing to acknowledge 
their independence, and in attempting to bring them back to 
the Union by force of arms, acted without warrant or justifica- 
tion. 

Whatever we may think of its wisdom, there is no doubt 
that the strength of this belief accounts for the length and 
bitterness of the war, and for the extraordinary resolution and 
devotion displayed by the whole population of the Confederate 
States. 

The primary cause of war was the existence of slavery in the 
South. Here, in a cotton and tobacco growing territory, where 
the climate prevented the white man labouring on the planta- 
tions, there were 4,000,000 negro slaves. In the North, where 
the climate was more temperate, and where the greater part 
of the community was engaged in manufacture, there were no 
slaves and but few negroes. The constant tide of immigration 
provided an abundance of labour. 

But slavery was only the indirect cause of the split between 
the States, and it was not the sole cause. For many years the 
United States had been divided into two sections, on the one 
side the slave-holding cotton-raising States of the South ; on 
the other, the great manufacturing cities of the east, and the 
farming and backwoods territories of the west and north. 

Between these two sections, corresponding, rougldy speaking, 
to the two great political parties of the country, Republican and 
Democrat, had gradually sprung up a spirit of bitter hostility, 
created by collision on (juestions of the tarijBP and finance, and 
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intensified by a wide difference in social life and habits. The 
South, colonised in old days by the English Cavaliers, possessed 
in its great planters and landowners an aristocracy, and by this 
aristocracy it was ruled. 

The North, colonised by the Puritans and by Dutch traders, 
was devoted principally to commerce and manufactures. The 
two sections had little in common ; and we are not surprised to 
find that for many years before the war broke out they had 
been drawing further and further apart. 

The breach between them was widened by the existence of 
a party in the North who demanded the abolition of slavery 
throughout the States. This party was but small in numbers 
before the war. Indeed, to read the Northern newspapers oi 
the period when it began to put forward its doctrines most 
vehemently, it would seem that slavery had as many advocates 
in the North as in the South. But, be this as it may, when, in 
1860, Abraham Lincoln, wRo, rightly or wrongly, was believed 
by the slave-holders to be but a tool in the hands of the 
Abolitionists, was elected President of the United States, the 
Southerners, regarding the institution to which they owed their 
prosperity as menaced with destruction, determined to exercise 
the right of secession. The North drew the sword in order to 
punish them as rebels, and by no means with the purpose of 
giving freedom to the slaves. In fact, in his inaugural message 
to Congress, President Lincoln distinctly affirmed that the 
Federal Government had no right to interfere with the domestic 
institutions of individual States. 

The first State to secede was South Carolina, on December ^0, 
1860. It was followed at short intervals by the remaining 
Southern States ; but it is worth while noticing tliat it was not 
until April 14, 1861, nearly four months later, that the Federal 
Government, in the person of the President, declared its intention 
of restoring the Union. 

This long delay is curious. It was due to the generous temper 
of Lincoln, who seems to have believed that time and discussion 
would heal all dificrenccs, and to the aversion of the whole 
Northern people from civil war. In fact the temper of the North, 
when secession was first proclaimed, was anything but warlike. 
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The Abolitionists came in for more abuse than the Secessionists. 
But this temper changed into uncompromising hostility when 
the South Carolina Militia bombarded Fort Sumter, in Charles- 
ton harbour, and compelled a small garrison of United States 
troops to surrender. The insult to the national flag appears 
to have made the Northern people at last realise that the 
Union was in danger. Lincoln’s first act was to call for 
75,000 volunteers, each State furnishing a certain number of 
regiments. 

Now the first idea that occurs to us, when we hear of the 
Southern States being declared rebels, is, why did not the 
Government employ the army and navy, the national police, 
to punish the seceders.'^ Unfortunately for the Government 
both army and navy were on the very smallest scale. There 
were but 18,000 regular soldiers in the United States, and these 
were serving on the far western border, protecting the frontier 
settlements against the Indians. And again, the Southern 
States, directly they seceded, had called out their Militia and 
formed corps of volunteers, soon amounting to a considerable 
force. The North, in default of other troops, had to follow suit ; 
and so the great conflict was fought out by hosts of unprofessional 
soldiers, of whom, broadly speaking, the superior officers alone 
belonged to the regular army. 

Now the fact of the personnel of the armies being for the 
most part unprofessional had the effect, in the minds of 
European soldiers, of causing a certain contempt for the 
American troops. All acknowledged their courage and endur- 
ance; but it was generally considered that the war was con- 
ducted on unscientific principles, and had, therefore, few lessons 
worth the learning. A saying, attributed — wrongly, I believe 
— to Moltke, that the American battles were no more than 
conflicts between armed mobs, well illustrates the attitude of 
European soldiers. But a certain number of officers, English, 
French, and German, who had the energy to go over and look 
at the fighting for themselves, amongst them Lord Wolseley, the 
Comte de Paris, and Colonels Fletcher and Fremantle, of the 
Guards, convinced themselves, from actual experience, that this 
attitude was unjust, 
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Whatever may have been the faults, due to want of discipline 
and training, during the first year of the war, 1862 saw a 
different state of things : and these competent eye-witnesses 
found then that, whilst the constitution of the armies and their 
methods of making war differed very greatly from those in force 
on this side the Atlantic, there were hosts of magnificent fighting 
men, with leaders who knew the secret of maintaining discipline 
amongst their volunteers, and of handling them in the field 
with skill and with success. They learned, also, that if the 
procedure of European -warfare was very often departed from, 
it was because the natoe of the country and the conditions 
under which marches were made and battles fought w'ere utterly 
unlike anything that obtained in Europe. No European 
general has yet been called upon to carry on a campaign in a 
wilderness of primeval forest, covering an area twice as large as 
the German Empire, and as thinly populated as Russia. Nor 
has any Government been obliged to organise enormous armies 
for the invasion of such a territory from a multitude of un- 
trained and inexperienced civilians, with the help of a handful 
of regular officers, and to manufacture, to collect, and to issue, 
the whole of the materiel needed for their use. Moreover, as 
the war came to be more closely studied, it was found that every 
appliance which ingenuity or science could suggest had been 
brought into play, and that in very many matters Europe had 
been anticipated. Breech-loaders, repeating rifles, and ironclads 
were all of them first employed in America ; and balloons, torpe- 
does, submarine mines, the telegraph, signalling both by flag and 
lamp, were utilised to a degree hitherto unheard of ; while the 
extraordinary engineering works of several of the campaigns have 
no parallel in European warfare. I may instance one. the 
year 1863, the Northern army in the west found it necessary 
to repair a line of railway 102 miles in length. An infantry 
division, 8,000 strong, was detailed for the work. The whole 
of the tools necessary had to be forged by the men, and no less 
than 189 bridges had to be rebuilt. The work w.'is done in 
forty days. 

Great sieges were also undertaken; and earthworks and 
entn'enchments assumed an importance far greater than had 
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hitherto been the case, and were applied with an ingenuity of 
which we have not a single previous example. 

Even from a very early stage, the cavalry was far more 
successfully worked as the eyes and ears of the commanders than 
by either Prussians or Austrians in 1866 ; and in their mounted 
force the Americans developed a new arm, whose achievements 
are one of the most remarkable features of modern campaigns. 

Nor were the Americans — the Federals, at least — behind- 
hand in matters of supply. The transport both by land and 
sea was most efficient. The commissariat exceedingly well 
managed, and often plentiful even to luxury, All the resources 
of civilisation followed the troops into the field. Before some 
of the greatest battles, when the men were lying down waiting 
for the signal to advance, the newsboys went down the ranks 
crying the latest edition of the daily papers ; and in certainly 
one of the camps of the invading armies were posted notices 
stating that agents were present to arrange for the embalming 
of those who fell in action, and for forwarding them to their 
friends in the very neatest coffins at the very lowest prices. 

Even those who regarded the American volunteers as in- 
different soldiers had always to allow that their courage was 
beyond question. A few details will give an idea of the re- 
solution with which they fought. 

In the four years of the war there were more than 2,200 
engagements, including skirmishes. 

Of these 149 were important actions, generally involving a 
loss of at least 1,000 men. 

The loss of life during the whole war has been reckoned at 
something like 500,000. In the soldiers’ cemeteries, scattered 
through the States, 300,000 Eederals are known to be buried. 

In each of two of the greatest battles, Gettysburg and the 
Wilderness, the loss, of both sides together, amounted to 
50,000 killed, wounded, and missing. In both of these battles 
the number of those who met their death in the field was larger 
than the death-roll of the English army during the whole of 
the Peninsular War, and including Quatre Bras and Waterloo. 
In both of them the loss of life was greater than at Gravelotte 
although the numbers engaged were not half so large. 
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In the month’s fighting in Virginia, in 1864, the Federal 
army under Grant lost 70,000 men. 

I have emphasised these bloodthirsty statistics in order to 
give some idea of the scale on which the battles were fought ; and 
if the ^ butchers’ bills ’ were gigantic, the numbers engaged and 
the extent of the theatre of war were even more remarkable. 

At one period the number of men actually serving amounted 
to 1,500,000 ; the number of enlistments during the war, on 
the Northern side alone, was close upon 3,000,000, and this out 
of a population of 20,500,000. 

As regards population, and consequently physical strength, 
the South was much inferior. There were but 7,500,000 whites 
to 4,000,000 slaves. The latter were not employed as soldiers 
by the Confederates, but their labour was of the gi*eatesb value, 
releasing the white men for service with the armies, providing 
them with food and equipment, and building fortifications. 
Nevertheless, the strength of the South always fell short of that 
of the North, and during the last year of the war amounted to 
very little more than a fourth. 

The North was the invader. Twice was her territory 
penetrated by the Confederates, but never for more than a few 
score miles, and no single district was occupied for more than a 
few weeks. 

Dming the four years ot the war, on the other hand, nearly 
every part of the Confederacy was, at one time or another, 
trodden by the enemy. The theatre of war, then, spread over 
the thirteen seceding States, and the area of those States con- 
tained nearly 800,000 square miles ; in other words, a territory 
as large as the whole of the Continent and more than half as 
large as India. To India, an English soldier, Sir Henry 
Havelock-Allan, who witnessed some part of tlie operations 
in America, has likened the face of the country over which 
the armies moved. There are the same great plains and 
mighty rivers, navigable almost from their source ; the same 
absence of hills ; the same groat level spaces l)etwc‘en far distant 
mountain ranges ; the same scarcity of roads and railways ; the 
same long journeys, nob counted by hours but by days and 
weeks, between town and town. Like India, it is a country of 
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‘ magnificent distances.’ In two essential particulars there was 
a difference. The Southern States, generally speaking, were 
covered by enormous forests, and the climate was not too hot 
for military operations at any time of the year. In fact, the 
mud of the South was an infinitely worse obstacle than its 
fiercest heat. 

One point should always be borne in mind in studying the 
war. The roads of the South, few in number, were infamous in 
quality. The railroads were rough in the extreme, made of the 
rudest material ; but if they were easily destroyed they were 
just as readily repaired. 

I have already said that the higher commands on either 
side were filled by regular officers. When the war began there 
were more than 1,200 individuals in the States who had passed 
through the Military Academy at West Point ; of these one- 
fifth were Southerners and joined the Confederacy. In order 
to appreciate the work these officers did in the war, it will be 
well to turn for a moment to the method in which they were 
educated and trained. 

West Point is, undoubtedly, one of the most remarkable of 
military institutions, and one of the most satisfactory of military 
schools. 

The word school is almost a misnomer. It is, in fact, a 
university, where the cadets are under military discipline and 
command, organised as a battalion, and taught military duties 
in addition to a very severe course of general education. Four 
years is the length of their stay. During that time they learn 
their duties, practically and theoretically, as soldiers of the 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers, and the discipline is 
strict as the instruction is thorough. Up to 1850, military 
history and minor tactics, and the art of war, were not included 
in the course, but it speaks well for the good sense of the 
American officers that the majority of them recognised and 
remedied this deficiency themselves. A society was formed for 
the study of Napoleon’s campaigns, and the greatest of his 
campaigns were familiar ground. 

The practical training of both officers and men was peculiar. 

The army was split up into numerous small detachments 
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along the Indian frontier. Tiie largest garrison consisted only 
of a few troops or companies. It was seldom that a colonel 
had the whole of his command under his hand at one time. 
Many of the posts, isolated in the Western deserts, were held 
only by a handful of men. ‘During my army service,’ said 
one of the great Confederate generals, ‘ I learned all about 
commanding fifty United States dragoons and forgot everything 
else.’ 

Now although this system of dissemination and detachments 
prevented the senior officers and the staff from gaining any 
practical experience of the movements of troops in large bodies, 
or learning how to work the three arms in com])inaiion, it had 
a good side as well as a bad one. Not only were t,he otiicers in 
command of the numcrons posts compelled to act on their own 
responsibility, but command had often to be exercistul })v those 
of junior rank ; and the constant expeditions against the 
Indians, sometimes employing a thousand men, but more* often 
a troop or company, increased the self-reliance and liabits of 
command already acquired in time of peace. I think there is 
nothing more remarkable in the history of thc' war than the 
capacity for accepting responsibility, and acting on their judg- 
ment, shown by the regular officers ot every i-ank. And tiuy 
were cool-headed enough to draw the line ])elweeu initiative 
and rashness. In the very first great battle, that of Rull Run, 
the quick initiative of two young brigadic^rs, Jackson and 
Evans, who had neither of them commanded tiven a battalion in 
peace, practically saved the day for the South. The capacity 
for accepting the responsibilities of independtml c'ommand is 
the more remarkable when we learn that by far thc^ greater 
number of those who rose during the war to the command of 
army corps and armies had held no higher grade iti thcf old 
service than that of captain. 

Of the other officers holding high rank on both sides, those 
who went into the wai‘ straight from civil life, some did ex(*eHent 
service even in command of army corps and on tlu^ staff; but 
many, who were too rapidly promoted, failed igiiominiouKlj', and 
in many cases the purchase of experience' was a very costly 
business for the cause they served. As a proof of* tlie value of 
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the training given by a military life, I may mention that one 
of the few foreigners — and there were many engaged — who was 
promoted to a high command, had once been in the English 
army, holding the rank of corporal in the 41st Foot. Cleburne’s 
division was by no means the least efficient in the Confederacy, 
and he himself attributed his rapid rise to the habits he had 
acquired in the ranks of his old regiment, and prided himself 
that he at least knew how to keep his white facings cleaner 
than those of any other general in the Southern army. 

Of practical experience the senior officers had nearly all had 
a good deal in the Mexican War of 1846-7, and the majority 
of all ranks had seen service against the Indians. 

I have said that one-fifth of the West Point graduates 
resigned their commissions in the regular army, and offered 
their swords to the Confederacy. The rest of the army, officers 
and men, held to the Union. It is interesting to note how the 
services of the officers were utilised by either side. 

The Confederate President, Jefferson Davis, was himself 
a ‘West Pointer.’ He had served with distinction in Mexico; 
and afterwards as Secretary of State for War he had had many 
opportunities of learning the capabilities of the senior officers 
of the army. This knowledge he tuimed to good account. 
His selections for command were judicious in the extreme. 
Regardless of seniority he chose the man he thought best 
suited for the billet, and his choice seldom belied his judgment. 
All those regular officers who joined the Confederacy were 
placed in high command, or on the General Staff ; some took 
over volunteer battalions, but as a rule at least a brigade was 
found for them. 

In the North, on the contrary, the regular officers were at 
first somewhat overlooked in favour of the volunteers, and 
nearly 600 captains and subalterns were retained with their 
own regiments. 

Nor did Mr. Davis, taught by his military experience, desert 
a commander because he had been unfortunate. He knew too 
well how much luck has to do with military operations, and so 
long as a commander showed skill and resolution he was main- 
tained in his position. Both his greatest generals, Lee and 
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Stonewall Jackson, met with ill success in their first independent 
command. Once only did the Southern President depart from 
this rule, in relieving General Johnston in 1861, and then he 
committed an irreparable mistake. 

Very different was the procedure in the North. Neither 
Abraham Lincoln nor his Secretary at War had any previous 
knowledge of military affairs, but, notwithstanding, they not 
only attempted to dictate to the generals in the field, but 
settled for themselves who those generals should be. If their 
efforts to direct military operations were disastrous, as Lord 
Wolseleyhas pointed out, their efforts at selection were little 
better. The voice of the people exercised much influence over 
their choice, and generals who had won trifling successes over 
inferior troops were preferred to those who had proved them- 
selves worthy, if unsuccessful, opponents of the best generals 
of the Confederacy. Commander succeeded commander with 
startling rapidity. The chief army of the North, that which 
was engaged in Virginia, was commanded by no less than six 
different officers, each one of whom, except the last, was 
degraded for ill success. At the same tiitie, volunteer generals 
who commanded great political influence were retained in their 
command, despite the constant exhibition of the most glaring 
imcompetency. Later in the war, the President and his 
advisers, and even the sovereign people, learned wisdom. In 
General Grant they found at last a successful leader, and they 
forbore to interfere with him. He was allowed to choose his 
own subordinates, and to dismiss those who were incapable as 
he pleased, Tlie power entrusted to him he carried out with 
no sparing hand. In almost the last battle, during the night 
which intervened between its phases, a corps commander, who 
had served with much distinction tlu'oughout the war, but had 
shown himself somewhat deficient in energy at critical moments, 
was summarily relieved of his command ; and this not by 
Grant himself, hut by Sheridan, the general in immediate 
charge of the operations. 

Not the least interesting study connected with the war is 
that which concerns itself with the individual Coromandel's on 
either side. Their personal histories are all well known, and 
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a general survey of them brings a number of interesting facts 
to light. As a rule they were young. Very few of those who 
made great names for themselves were more than fifty. Stuart 
and Sheridan, the two great cavalry leaders, were under thirty 
when the war broke out, and several of their most distinguished 
lieutenants had no more than four or five years’ service. The 
most dashing Horse Artilleryman in the Confederacy was 
twenty-three when he was killed ; and one of the best cavalry 
divisional commanders on the Federal side, General Mackenzie, 
did not even leave West Point until the war was nearly half 
over. There are also some interesting facts bearing on the 
question of training and experience. I have already alluded 
to General Cleburne. We should scarcely expect to find that 
some thi’ee years’ service in the rank of corporal in an English 
regiment fitted a man to command a division in the field. 
Some of the volunteer officers, moreover, who joined without 
any previous military knowledge whatever, made dashing and 
skilful leaders, notably General Terry on the Northern side, 
and Forrest on the Southern, The latter, who proved himself 
a most able tactician, would most certainly have failed in any 
written examination for promotion. He could read or write 
only with the greatest difficulty. 

Again, several of the most famous generals had, for a long 
time before the war, severed themselves from all connection 
with command and with the service. 

Longstreet, one of the very ablest officers in the South, 
came from the pay department. Grant had been regimental 
quartermaster, had left the army and been employed as a clerk 
in a tannery. Sherman had only thirteen years’ army service, 
and had since been lawyer, banker, and professor in a military 
school ; D. H. Hill had been professor in a university, and 
afterwards a lawyer ; McClellan, president of a railway company ; 
and Stonewall Jackson, perhaps the greatest soldier of them 
all, had served but four years in the Artillery, and for the ten 
years preceding the war had been Professor of Mathematics 
and Artillery in the Military Institute of Virginia. Another 
Confederate general was at the same time a bishop ; and he 
was not the only ecclesiastic who, having left the army for the 
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cliiircli, resinned his former trade when the war broke out. 
Lee’s chief of artillery, General Pendleton, was an Episcopal 
clergyman, who, it is said, condoned his relapse by always 
prefacing the command to fire with the words, ‘ The Lord have 
mercy on their souls ! ’ 

None of these olficers appear to have found the want of 
that practice and training which are given by immediate contact 
with the troops. Grant and Sherman both tell us in their 
memoirs that when they first took command they were ignorant 
of the drill then in use. But it is possible that had they never 
severed their connection with the army, their success vould 
liave been far more remarkable than it was. hlany others in 
like case with themselves failed iguominiously. They were but 
the exceptions that prove the rule. Without character and 
capacity, physical and moral courage, coolness, and self-rt'liance, 
it is impossible that a man can become a great soldicw. But, 
however strong he may he in the possession of such tpialilies, 
study and practice can never be anything else but benetieial. 
In some degree they are essential ; and those who are not ex- 
ceptionally gifted should take to heart the opinion of oiu‘ of the 
most experieiu'ed of the Gonfedcrate generals. ‘ (’onseienlioiis 
study,’ he says, ^ will not perliaps make them great, hut it vill 
make them respectable; and wlien the r(‘sponsihility of com- 
mand comes, they will not disgrace their flag, injure their cause, 
nor murder their mem’ 

Now as to tile regimental otlieers and men. 

The private sokliers on both sides wtT(‘ drawn from all 
classes ot‘ society. Men of the best breeding and culture in 
America, of high education and great wealth, marclK‘d shoulder 
to shoulder with small farmers a!id clerks, wit.h mechanic's and 
labourers. In the' North tiiere was a proportion of mcai vlio 
enlisted merely for the sake of high bounties, and a number of 
foreigiKirs. In the South a pr()[)ortion werc‘ conscripts ; hut, 
on the whole, the patriotism and good-wili of the armies were 
undeniable. 

The number of foreigners in the Federal armies has ])een 
greatly exaggerated, but there were whole divisions of (Jermans, 
and on both sides there were baiialions and brigades of Irish. 
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It may be interesting to mention that whilst the Irish were 
everywhere counted as excellent soldiers, the Germans fell short 
of such a reputation. 

The moral of the armies, leavened by the presence of men 
of intelligence and high principle, was necessarily good. Crime 
was practically unknown; of insubordination there was very 
little, but, at the same time, the standard of discipline was 
never a very high one. It appears to have depended altogether 
on the personal character and capacity of the commanding 
officers, and even in the best regiments it seems to have been 
impossible to exact the same strict regard for duty as in a 
professional army. The truth is that neither officers nor men 
possessed the habit of obedience. They were willing enough, 
patriotic enough, and as plucky as soldiers ever were, but they 
could not be depended on to obey under every circumstance, no 
matter by whom the order was given. Obedience was not an 
instinct, and good-will did not prove an efficient substitute for 
the machine-like subordination of the regular. The question of 
American discipline is a difficult one. I do not know of any 
writer on the war who discusses it at length, and all direct in- 
formation on the subject comes from stray remarks and admis- 
sions that might easily pass unnoticed. But at the same time 
it is an interesting question, especially to those who may have 
to deal with our own Volunteers, and perhaps it will not be out 
of place if I give the impressions that a long study of the his- 
tory of the war leaves on my own mind. In the first place it 
seems that the men wanted a deal of humouring, and the regi- 
mental officers also. Mistakes had to be overlooked and 
ignorance excused. Marks of respect to rank and the ordinary 
etiquette of an army had often to be dispensed with, and it was 
injudicious to interfere between the regimental officers and their 
men. Freedom of speech could not be checked, and there was 
much familiarity between even the generals and the privates. 
Still, taking into consideration the democratic constitution of 
the States, it is possible that these things might have existed, 
and ‘ the thinking bayonets,’ as their leaders were so fond ot 
calling them, have been as reliable soldiers as the best of 
European troops. But there are certain facts which show, I think. 
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that ^ the thinking bayonets,’ however high their spirit, would 
have done better had their habits of obedience been so ingrained 
as to rise superior to all personal feelings whatever, whether 
of danger, hunger, or fatigue. These facts are as follows : — 

1. The very prevalent habit of straggling from the ranks on 
the line of march which seems to have existed certainly for the 
first three years, and to have existed unchecked, and we can 
understand how much the generals must have been hampered in 
their operations by their uncertainty as to the num])er of men 
they could count on to reach a fixed place at a hxecl Lime. 

2. The very indifferent manner in which the infantry out- 
post duties were carried out, at least for the first two years of 
the war. Instances of surprises, not of small parlies, but of 
'whole armies, were numerous. Of course in the fbrc'st.s of’ the 
South outpost duty was most exacting, but that more than one 
great battle should have been begun by the rush of a long line 
on troops surprised in the act ot cooking, or asleep in their 
tents, seems a proof that sentries and patrols were not so 
vigilant as they should have been. 

3. The absolute want of conlrol ov(‘r the fire of the 
men. The only symptom of fire discipline was that the men 
could generally ])e induced to reserve their fire to short range 
where they were well sheltered and the enemy v’as advancing 
without firing. Directly the bullets began lo fly tlie men 
‘ took charge.’ 

These shortcomings hear out Lord Wolseley’s opinion that 
the presence of a single army corps of rtg’ular soldiers would 
have turned the scale in favour of either sidc‘. 

Before I turn to the actual campaigns thc're are two cir- 
cumstances bearing very strongly on tactical eflicaency which 
should be noticed. 

The Southern States wci’e a wilderness of forest, swamp, and 
river. Game was abundant, and tlic great hunting grounds were 
free to all Sport in all its forms was the regular pastime of the 
whole population, and the men of the South were accustomed 
from childhood to the use of the gun and rifle. ‘ Nine-tenths 
of our men,’ says a Confederate oflieor, * were excellent shots 
and practised judges of distance.’ A book writUai by an 
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Englishman, who served with a Confederate regiment, tells us 
that on Enfield rifles being issued to the men the first thing 
they did was to knock off the elevating back-sight. They 
judged distance by instinct and wanted no mechanical contriv- 
ance to assist their aim. Now in the North, the people of the 
Eastern States and the foreigners who enlisted knew very little 
about shooting ; and I do not believe that they had much ball 
practice during their service, except on the field of battle. It 
was by these troops that the Confederates were opposed in 
Virginia, and the superior marksmanship of the Southerners 
had undoubtedly much to do with their long succession of 
victories. In the western quarter of the theatre of war on the 
other hand, in the Mississippi Valley, the fighting was of a 
much more give and take character ; in fact here the Northerners 
were more often successful. To this result their superior 
numbers had doubtless something to say. But it was probably 
due rather to the characteristics of the Northern troops engaged. 
The men were drawn from the Western States ; and among them 
were many farmers or backwoodsmen, as expert with the rifle as 
their opponents. 

The second circumstance is that the Southerners were a 
nation of horsemen. Fox-hunting flourished in many parts of 
the States, and no white man ever walked when he could ride. 
In the North the very contrary was the case. Horsemanship 
was practically an unknown art, and had it not been that the 
regular cavalry regiments were available for service with the 
Federal armies, it is probable that the superiority of the 
Southern troopers in the first two years of the war would have 
been more marked than it actually was. It will be seen, then, 
that the Confederacy, inferior in numbers, in resources, and in 
wealth as it was, started with two great tactical advantages, 
advantages which it took the North a very long time to over- 
take. But at the same time there were counterbalancing ad- 
vantages on the side of the Federals. Their artillery was 
always superior to that of the Confederates, both in material 
and in personnel. The forty-eight batteries of the regular 
army served as models to the Northern volunteers. One 
regular battery was grouped with three manned by volunteers. 
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and tlio latter quickly prolii(‘d by the example. Net them. 
Again, the supply of hordes in the North wa^ praelically in- 
exhansti hie, whilst in the South tlna’e was always tlu' greatest 
(litlieulty in prouding the ea\alry and arlilleia with remounts. 

No preliminary sketch of tlu* armies would he complete 
without a reference to the mounted arm. Woodi'd and close 
eJihough the country was, this branch of the stawha* soon show'cd 
its \alue, and at Iht' end of the war llu‘ strength of the federal 
cavalry was over 80,000. As is well kimwiu the Anua'ieau 
horse resemhU'd mounted ritlmumi r.iiher than ordinaia eavalry. 
Although th(‘v w*ere (piit(‘ ca})al)le of charging, and Wv‘re just 
as ellieieut on tlu' outpost liiu' as the hist of Fmropean ea\alry, 
ih(' principal part of tluar lighting was dont‘ on fool. And 
tliis was not, heeaust‘ tluw wen* inditlerent ridms or wen* iil- 
irainetl—far fiom it— ■ !)iil Inrause of the elo^e and ditHeuli 
nature of the country. Loid Wolseley has Insm rather smerel} 
erilieised in Amen<‘a In'caust* he lias stall'd that on the theatre 
of war tlu're was no ground suitable for eavalry engagements 
as wt' understand them in Europe. His critic asserts tliat there 
Wiis a largi* extent of such ground. I hehew*, howi'ver, that 
ihe ideas of Lord Wolseley and liis opponent as to what sort 
of ground is suitabli' Ibr cavalry work differ very greatly. The 
fonner was probably thinking of thi* gn'at plains of I'Vam'c and 
(Jennany, sf re 1 clung away for mile upim mile without the li'asi 
obstacle to free movement. 'Fhe Amerii'aii was probaldy 
thinking of the clearings in the Southern woodlands, spaces 
very eiiemnseribiHl in (‘omparison with Ihe rolling downs of 
Marsda-Toiir. d'hen* is a set of maps, in minute detail, of tlie 
seeiie of many of ihe Anu'rieau campaigns^ and if is linrd to 
Ibid on any of them any locality so nneniMimlH'red with whhhI- 
land as to afford a satisfactory ari'iKt for thi* ideal cavalry 
battle. I have carefully measured the sc'cne of the battle of 
Brandy Station, the greatest cavalry engagement of tiu' war, 
and I can fnd no open ground, free from wood tn* stream, more 
than a mile s<|uare, Bi'sules, the large I’leartngs which did 
occur had !)e(fn made by the fanmu's, whose !)arns and fences 
considerably interfered with the manceuvres of the* eavalry, A 
personal knowledge t>f Virginia has convinced me that it is a 
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country just as unsuited to ordinary cavalry fighting, as we 
understand it, as England itself. It is quite possible that had 
the country been open the Americans would, before the war 
had ended, have possessed a splendid force of cavalry pure and 
simple. But, as it was, in such a country, there was little use 
for such a force, and the cavalry leaders very quickly discovered 
that their men were far more valuable as mounted riflemen. 

The next interesting question is : to what degree did these 
mounted riflemen combine their two characteristics Were 
they good infantry and at the same time good cavalry ? 

On the outpost line they were most efficient. The extra- 
ordinary raids they made on communications and magazines 
were a distinctly new feature in war. They stormed earth- 
works, they captured cities, and they even went so far as to 
attack and capture gunboats, but, at the same time, when dis- 
mounted they were not considered as efficient as the ordinary 
infantry, and as cavalry I do not believe that they would have 
been able to cope with good European troops in open country. 
But they were admirably adapted for all mounted work in the 
Southern forests, and no European cavalry would have been 
able to touch them on their own ground. Tire American idea, 
to this day, however, is that good mounted riflemen are more 
than a match, on any ground, for European cavalry. 

The chief staff officers on both sides were recruited from 
the regular forces, but the enormous armies demanded a very 
lai'ge reinforcement from the volunteers. I need hardly say 
that an army of 18,000 men, scattered all over the western 
prairies, could scarcely be expected to supply any large number 
of well- trained staff officers, and, at first, whilst the staff was 
new to its work, many were the blunders which were due to 
the inexperience and ignorance of those who composed it. 
Later in the war things were very different, and in many of the 
campaigns, such were the celerity and precision with which 
enormous masses of men were moved, handled, and supplied, 
that the first thing that strikes us is what a remarkably efficient 
staff the generals must have had. 

As to armament, I may add that the infantry on both sides 
were armed with muzzle-loading rifles. Tire guns also were 
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iniizzlo 'loaders, rillc'd and Miiootli horn, I1u‘ NorlluTii cavalry, 
ailer the first year, earned hreiaF-Ioailinu; and repeatinii; car- 
I>incs, as -well as sahri's and ri'vohers. In tin* anas of the 
Southern irooix'rs flu‘n‘ was liHh‘ uniforinit}. l\Ian} of the 
ret>;inieids Mer(‘ supplied yith eailiines, but others cairii'd lone- 
rifles. There uere ny^'inieuts of lancers raiseil b\ tlu* Federals 
in 18(51, but they were soon eon\erft‘<l into oidinar) dra^^ooiis. 

jXfti'r the b()nd)ardineut and surrendta- of Ihn-f Sumter had 
broui>^ht mat h*rs to a crisis, and Fresideiil Lincoln had called 
out his volunteers, tlu‘ I'Vderal (io\einiuenf set to work to 
de\ ise a plan of eanipaii^n ; and thei-e are eeitain ^i;'eoii;raphical 
and ])o]i{i(‘!d features \Oiieh must ht‘ made elear helhre tiiat 
plan ean he propialy understood. 

1. dli(' loui,^ sealx'urd of the SoutluTU Stat(‘s, and tin' small 
niimh('r of harhonrs. 

2. d1i(' Mississippi rivi'r, nuuiin^ij^ from north to south ri^lit, 
through tlu‘ States, and di\idinii; Tt'vas, the i^real ealtle raisini^^ 
State, from the remaimler of thi' Oonfedera,e\ , 

d. 'i'lu' position of ilu' noi lli-n estern aniuT of Viririnja, 
numiiijLi; up into tiu' heart of the North, and eouii'aciiiur fbi. 
isthmus whieli, south of Laki* Erie, jinued fin* cashTu and 
westc'rn portions of the Northern territory to a neck little more 
than 1(10 miles in width. 

L The position of the rival capitals, \Vadiin,ij;fon ami 
Riciimond, md mon* tlian lOf) miles apart, and connected fjy 
two lines of railway. Whashinsdon was onlv o-parated from 
Virginia In* tin* Fotoinae, which is there a nmumiticent river, 
nearly a mih* wide, d'hirly mjk's iiii^her up it is ford.ibh*. 

d. 'The Shenandoaii \allcy, houmh'd east and we'l by 
inounlains, excci'din^ly fertik', ami the .q'roat corn 
dislrict of Mr^nnia,. Not <mly <ii<i it supply the rest of the 
Slati*, but. it afforded a covennl approacli into Maryland, 
thri'afeniny^ the l'\*deral capital. 

(i Idle diiidcii opinions of the !)ordi‘r States, Mtssoiiri, 
Kentucky, and Marylami ; and tin* vmT str(m,i»: feelintii 
iiarth-wcslern corner of \ ir^hua in tavour of the Lnion. 

The first sti*p the Northerners <lech led on was fo blockatle 
the Southern ports, T1 h‘ Nortli Inu! nearly ail tlie vessels of 
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the navy at its command ; very few of the crews had joined the 
Confederacy, and it was thus possible to prevent supplies of any 
kind reaching the South from Europe. As the South was 
dependent for almost everything, except bread, meat, sugar, 
and tobacco, on other nations, the blockade was a most effective 
weapon against her. To starve her into submission did not 
seem difficult. She had no manufactures, except a few iron- 
foundries ; no wool or cloth ; no tanneries ; no powder factories, 
no gun factories ; almost all the railway workshops were in 
the North ; there was very little salt in her stores, and no tea 
or coffee. In fact, almost every single necessary of existence 
came from abroad, and had it not been that the arsenals within 
her tenitory were well supplied, and that her victories in Vir- 
ginia provided her troops with equipment captured from the 
enemy, it is difficult to see how she could have carried on the 
war at all. As it was, the dearth of material resources always 
hampered her generals, as may be imagined when I state 
that they appear to have often depended for ffesh supplies of 
ammunition on what they could take from the enemy. 

The next step was to occupy north-west Virginia, and to 
deprive the Confederacy of this point of vantage. This was 
done without much difficulty, and the South was never able 
to reconquer it. 

After the blockade had been established, and north-west 
Virginia occupied, the military policy of the Federals had two 
objectives. 

1. In the east, the capture of Richmond. 

2. In the west, the occupation of the Mississippi Valley. 

Before the latter could be accomplished, the border States 

of Missouri and Kentucky had to be secured. These States 
were important to the Confederates as recruiting grounds, and 
they fought hard to retain them. But eventually the North 
proved superior. The border States were lost ; and in July 
1863, by the capture of Vicksburg, the great fortress of the 
Mississippi, General Grant made the river free to the Federal 
gunboats Jfrom New Orleans upwards, and thus cut the Con- 
federacy in two. 

During the third year of the war, July 1863 to July 
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186 i, the Federnls in the ^\e.st wviv oeeiipied in sec'urint,^ the 
State of I'emiessee, and in piishiiif^ forward towards Ww lines 
of railwaiy wliieh conneded the States of (leorn’ia and Alabama 
with IliehnunKh Thdr proL»;ress was slow, and tluy met with 
stubborn resistance at e\erv point. 

Meanwhile, in tlie east, during tlies(‘ thiee xeais, tlu‘ North 
had w'on no important achantage whatiwe! 'I'luw hat] sent, 
at intervals, no less than tivi‘ eonnnanders inU) \ irginia, with 
the piirpoH(‘ ot rapturing Hiehmond, but theii arnue'- had inner 
won a single vieiorv on Southern soil. 

Twice had the ('onfe(h‘rates, under Lein eros- it the Fotoinac ; 
the lirsi time into Marvland, in order to gel it‘(nnfs; the 
second tinu' tiny had aihauccd into I’emigvUanm On both 
occasions Lee was coinpilK'!! to retire, and in .lnl\ bStid, the 
same month and almost on the same day ll:d \ lek^hurg fell 
ill the w'est, he was defeah‘d at (let ty.''bui'g, in FennsvKania, 
by (leinavd IMi'ade. 

Still, when the fourth year of tin* war ojiened, the Federals 
were very litth' lu'arer Riehmond than tlu'V h.ul been at the 
very outset. The rapture of the (hief cit\ of tiie Sinitli and 
the (!(‘strudion of lu'r armii's Manned as far off as vmt. 

In April 1864s the Norllu'ni peoph* wen* 'eareety hopeful, 
dhey saw no signs ns yet of tin' laid, mid it Mamed as if tlie 
frightful expenditure of life and moiuy ought drag it-elf on 
for years and y(*ars. Rut early in bSbl* Orant Ii.itl bcin 
appointed ('ommainier-inAhii'f of the I’ederal annie% am! 
Presided. Eiiu’olu not only refrainetl from inferfereiiei* with 
Ins strategy, but, gave him most loyal siippurt. 

Oran! was a man of iron will and intiefatigafile eiuTgv, and 
he infused somidhing of his own spirit into ilu* operations of 
the Nortiiern armies. His strategical coiu’i'ptioiis, ttm, were 
broad ami sound, Ikdort* lu' look over the ctiief I'ominamI the 
Federal forces in tlie east and west Imd thmi entirelv lir- 
de|)eiideni<if eacli oHuu* ; tiny had never wurkei! in ('oiiibiiiafioii, 
am! the Chmfedernies, possessing the interior liiu's, been 
able to transfer troops from one ipiarter of the theatre of war 
to the other wiilmut impediineni. Hm* 8oul!iern forees wmv 
divided into two nmiii annies, tme in Virginia, tin' other in 
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the westj and Grant determined, with his superior numbers, to 
give these armies no respite, and to prevent the one from rein- 
forcing the other. 

The western operations were entrusted to General Sherman. 
The Cominander-in-Chief accompanied the army moving against 
Richmond. As to Sherman’s campaign, I need only say that 
it was completely successful, and had for its results the de- 
struction of the army opposed to him, and a march across 
Georgia fro-m Atlanta to Savannah, for the second time cutting 
the Confederacy in two, destroying the Southern arsenals and 
magazines, and isolating Virginia and North Carolina from the 
States on the south coast. Savannah was taken in December 
1864. 

But, although successful in Georgia, the Federals in Virginia, 
opposed by Lee and the finest of the Confederate armies, an 
army small in number but composed of veteran soldiers in- 
spirited by many victories, met with the most determined 
opposition. 

Tiie first week in May Grant set out with 130,000 men to 
crush Lee’s 60,000 and to capture Richmond. For a whole 
month the two armies fought day after day, the Federals dash- 
ing fiercely at the Confederate lines, recoiling with fearful losses, 
and then moving off to try to turn their enemy’s flank. But 
no sooner was the Northern army set in motion than Lee moved 
too, and whenever Grant turned in the direction of Richmond 
he found his watchful antagonist still barring the way. At 
length after fifty days’ marching and fighting. Grant found him- 
selr with the Confederate army between him and the Southern 
capital, holding the famous lines of Petersburg. He had lost 
in battle since the campaign commenced nearly 70,000 men, the 
Confederates not more than 25,000. But the Federal Govern- 
ment continued to pour in reinforcements, and his numbers were 
vstill almost twice as large as those of his opponent. But he 
had had enough or attacking the Southern breastworks ; and, 
it is said, so appalled were the Northern people at the awful 
slaughter of their soldiers, and so hopeless of success, that the Con- 
federates were never so near to independence as in August 1864. 

Grant now determined to lay siege to Petersburg, and to 
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starve liis enemy out. And indeed it seemed an (Msy task. If 
the war lay heavy on the North, it lay far luv-uier on the Soiilli. 
There were no more men to lill the ranks ol* her armit's. The 
greater part, of the eoiintiy was e\haust(‘d In the inareli of the 
invaders. Old men and l)oys, until foi’ serviee, were called upon 
to take their place's at the front. As Orani himself said, ‘the 
(’ontetleraey was robbing the eradt* and tlu' grave to till the 
ranks.' Of the sulferings in Hiehmond during the long sic^ge of 
eight, months it is pitiabh' to speak. 'The soldier.s ihemsidves 
were i>adly fed. The work at tlu- front, with ilu-ir inferior 
numhi-rs, was unet-asing anil e\h uist mg, and yet they bore it 
without complaint. But in the gri-at city !)elund, in the 
hospitals, and in the homes of those whom the war had made 
widow(‘d and fatherk-'S, want and famine bore a far more 
l(‘rrd)Ie aspi-et. And }et there were none who murmured. 
Whilst, Leo and his army still held th(-ir ground tliat in- 
domitable peoph- lu'ver abandoned hojie. 

Bui at length the end came. Hiehmond was cut otF almost 
on iwery side. Sickness and slarvation had retiueeti the army 
to -HhOOO mim, and Let' was compelled to abandon the hne.N h<* 
had so long defendt'd. He broke away; hut it was too latt-. 
The net dosed round him, and at Appomattox Court House, 
somi'stwenty miles west, of Ridunond, the arm) of the i 'onfeder.iev 
surrend(*red on April 9, LStJd. I’ht- great war w.is over and tht 
Huion was restored. 

Such is a very ban* sketch of the salient puuils of the 
military operations. 

BART II 

{/'Vf,r«urv Wh, mtri) 

TUF. STEATKOY AND TACTU’S OF THF, HM.I.mrjlF.KTs 

I havt* already tliseussed the strait*gy of file Ameriran War in 
so far as it was alleded by geographical and political eonsidera- 
lions; I haveiiow to tlenl wiili the actual si rat cgicai concept ions 
mui operations of <*ithcr sitie As regards thi- m.'dii principle 
on which tiicy acted, it lias Ina'n said that the tvvoi hdligcrenis 
fell imtnrally inlO' iluir rcsptwtive rdics. 1’he North, intent on 
imshing out rdidlion, was tin? invader ; whilst the Soutfi, as 
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Colonel Chcsney writes in one of his essays on the war. as the 
weaker party outnumbered by nearly three to one, was com- 
pelled to stand on the defensive. Now, despite this very high 
authority, I cannot help thinking that the principle laid down, 
like almost every other military maxim, may be more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. We know the stereo- 
typed answer to all tactical problems, ‘ it depends on the nature 
of the ground.’ That answer, vague as it is, is often the best 
that one can give. It implies that tactics are subject to no 
rule of thumb ; and the same applies to strategy in general, and 
to the maxim we are speaking of in particular. There is no 
compulsion about it. The possibility of the weaker party 
assuming the role of invader depends not on the relative 
numbers of the two armies, but upon their moral, on their 
condition of readiness, and, above all, on the possibility of 
meeting the enemy in detail. Napoleon, whenever he could 
seize the initiative, never hesitated to throw himself into hostile 
teiTitory, even when he w\as inferior in strength to the mass of 
the opposing forces ; and it is remarkable that General Stone- 
wall Jackson, certainly one of the greatest of American generals, 
constantly advocated the invasion of the North. But in the 
councils of the South political expediency over-rode military con- 
siderations. Defence not defiance was the motto of the young 
Republic ; and her rulers, always trusting that sooner or later 
the European Powers would intervene in her favour, preferred 
that the Confederacy should pose as a State defending her 
liberties rather than as ones eekingthem aggressively. Twice 
only did General Lee, with the finest army of the South, cross the 
border and advance into Northern territory. On the second 
occasion he was met and defeated by Meade, at Gettysburg, in 
Pennsylvania, north of Washington ; but to anyone who reads 
the history of the war, and realises the apprehension, the 
unreadiness, and the military weakness of the Northern States 
at the time the battle was fought, the truth of the saying that 
at Gettysburg the South was ^within a stone’s throw of in- 
dependence’ is no less manifest than the wisdom, under the 
conditions, of an offensive policy. 

But, preferring the defensive as they did, the Confederates 
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made good use of their opporlinnlies. Ihu) poiois are n*- 
oiark;d)le. The main armies, oiu' in \ irginia and one in the 
west, ^\ere, ginierally speaking, al\va\> mainfaiitad at tiu' gix'atest 
possible strength; strati'gieal pi)in{s vOiieh lay (uiKide the 
reach of these armies, were garrisoned In llu' \efy 'smalleNl fum' 
compatilde with security. I’lie principlt* was recognised that 
stu'h points usually stand or fall with tlu* siuax^s or failure of 
th(‘ larg(‘r operations. Howtnaa', tlien* was om‘ remarkable and 
liital e\e('ption. After tlu‘ fall of \ ieksbiirg no le>s tlian 
55,1)00 num wan'e retained in Texas and Loni'^iana, tlie trails- 
Mississippi States, and this at a tinu‘ wluai the mam armit's of’ 
the South, for want of ndnforcmnenls, were absolutely unajile to 
assiiiiK' tlu' odenKSM'. Owing to tlu' loss of tlu‘ Mississippi thesi* 
State's wen' nsek'ss to the (’onfederaev. Fifty li\e ihous.md men, 
who would probably have turned t hi' scale elscwheir, weie thus 
injudiciously employed in guarding tmpndilablf’ ienitoia. It 
is only lair, however, to notice that there st-i'ins lo liaie been a 
certain nductanee amongst a portion of fin* ti'onps in sern* 
ouisidi' tiu'ir own States, ddu' sec'ond point is the aiKaiilaey 
allonled by the possession of interior hues. 'I’lu* la'dt'raJ 
urmii's, invading Iht' South from tlu' north west and imrllneasf, 
were more than 1,000 miles apart ; and when, al'ier Ihe >,ecoii(| 
year, lliey had secured the bonier States .and the Mis'isdppi, 
they praetii-ally surrounded the I'normoUs iendma which tlu* 
( 'onfederates still possessed. Within this hug'e half urcle the 
Southern generals w'ere free to mo\e their troops as tlmv wida-ii. 
I'hey Used tiu'ir freedom to some purpo 'Die point imef 
ne!i\el} Ihri'atened was again and again n infojccd from fh«' 
other (|uarler of Ihe thcatie of war, O’lius, in iSfiO, after 
(h'ttysburg, 20,000 of l.ee'sarmy, utuha* l^o'c'slreet, om* id' his 
best generals, were sent to the west, am! enaitled flic anus iu that, 
section to gain th«' important victory of Chickamauga, winch 
for several months eompleti'ly paralysiHl tin* Feih'ral mi\aitce 
inio (Jeorgia. 

At ihe same tiiiu‘ 0 must be said that fids emisiant and 
elleetive shifting ol ntrengtii from one wing to tht* other wm 
made feiisilde In' the errors of the lu'denils. Their two main 

lies of the west and emit worked on wholly indept'iident lint*^, 
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Until Grant took command in 1864, they never operated in 
combination. Whilst one was moving forward the other was 
resting or preparing for a fresh advance ; and this disjointed 
state of things permitted their enemy to reinforce the threatened 
point at his leisure. Grant initiated a new policy. He pressed 
his opponents at every point simultaneously. Relying on his 
superior numbers he neutralised all the Southern advantages of 
interior lines. It may be argued that this strategy entailed a 
useless waste of life ; that the better plan would have been to 
hold the enemy on one wing, and to attack him in force upon 
the other. But here we must remember the enormous extent 
of the theatre of war. It was easy enough for the Southern 
armies to get across the Confederacy in a very short time, and, 
by destroying the railroads, to make pursuit hopeless. This 
was prevented by Grant’s energy in pushing the attack at every 
point. 

The Federal strategy of the last year of the war, with 
Grant in command and Sherman his lieutenant, stands out in 
marked relief to the disjointed, partial, and complicated opera- 
tions of the previous years. The plans of campaign evolved 
during the first phase of the war were ingenious in the extreme. 
Simplicity was despised. The great idea was to surround the 
enemy, to cut off all his communications, and to attack him in 
front, flanks and rear, at one and the same time. Unfortunately 
this conception made it necessary to break up the invading army 
into several columns, and the enemy, using his interior lines, 
had little difficulty in spoiling the whole plan. He either 
defeated each column in succession or, by crushing one of them, 
compelled the others to fall back. The second invasion of 
Virginia, in 186S, was carried out by no less than four different 
armies, all converging on Richmond, and numbering all told 
about 200,000 men. The Confederates had but 100,000, but 
the brilliant strategy of Lee, backed up by the marvellous energy 
of Jackson, cleared Virginia of invaders within three months. 
This tendency to discard simplicity in favour of complication 
appears in the tactics of the Federals as well as in their 
strategy. Commanders were always trying to imitate Napoleon, 
forgetting that intricate manoeuvres require a well- trained staff* 
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jind wcdl-cIi'iUtui iroops; and il i.-. uniuTaiiin fliai lli*' least 
(‘xpta'ieiua'd leadens u('re ^L;'eneralK I he inesf io at h'mpi, 

iuvehed inovcatKaifs. (iraiil seiMiis ii) have been ihe lirsi, lo 
n'eoijni.se tiiat, as Molikt* puts it, the true uhjei‘fi\(' of a e.ini- 
pa]\i;n is the defeat of tlu‘ eneiin's mam arm\, alihoiiph iu' 
iiiay he said to ha\i‘ la'red on tin* side oi ^implu it\ , and too 
many of his battles took the "-{tape of frontal attacks ai^aiiis! an 
entri'iiehed enemy, (hnei.d Shei’idan's siimmin;^’ up of the 
handlin';' ot’ the army of ihe Potomac, as tin* ami} of i lie east 
yas called, Infon' (irant look caanmaiid, i-' to ihe pouif. *' dlie 
arm\d he vsavs, Mvas all rii;ht ; Ihe trouble iha! Mu' cnin- 
mandt'i's maer vvent out to lid an\bod\, Im! ahnavs th(mi;}ii 
firsi.of keepin^^ from licked.' (irant, like Moltke, was 

always ready to Ir} conclusions. 

Perhaps Mie most inttaeslmi;’ stp.-iPmieal tpuMion that 
coimectial with bases of operation' and ImeN of eommunieation. 
Oraiil was tlu' tir.d to peieeivt' that m a eompaiativeU fertile 
eonntrv it. wa.s ptesibh' to subsist an anuv w it hoiii ma;;a/ines; 
and lu* was abh‘ to invest \ ieksburu, the Mississippi hirtiess, 
by cuttin_t; loose frmu Ids base, maiehim; eompleleh round the 
place, defeat in;jj the troops that oppos'd him, aiul then estab- 
lishing a new line of eommunu'ation. In hi. famous man’h to 
the sea Sherman did the Sana* thing. In September in* found 
himself at. Atlanta with a ( 'onfedtaati- anin , mh mu* in mmiliiax, 
in front of him , and in October this aimv pa>-ed round his 
Hank and struck his line of <*ommunieatious in rear. But his 
may,a/.ines, {lepots, and tlu* important bridge, were forlitii'd and 
wi'll garrisoned ; the border States, Keutnekv ami 'IVuneot'e, 
vu'H* strongly h<*l<l ; am! so on Noveniiier 1 5, culling loose 
from bis commmdeations, lu* started on liis mai’eh <*f oW miles 
across Cicoigia, cnbanng Savannah on Dccemfter PI. d'lu* 
( onfcderntt* army of Ihe west, whi<'li lu* liad left in Ids rear, 
was lieavily defeateil at Xashyille on Uecemher 15 and lb. 

I may adii that Mie eoimmuul <jf Mu* sea and of the great 
rivers liolli in the west and east greatly assisted the laslend 
gt*nera!s in llu*ir i^ptavaiioas, as tlu'y a‘•si^|ed Cieiuunl iios% ol' 
Blmleiisbiirg, in that, remarkable camp'dgn which rc'^uittsi in 
till* capture of Wasldngttni by nn English army. 
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In 1864, Grant, with an army 180,000 strong, moved 
southward against Richmond through Virginia, always keeping 
his left within reach of the navigable rivers and estuaries which 
intersect the eastern portion of that State in a direction parallel 
to the line of march. The district through which he moved 
was completely exhausted, and he was compelled to rely on his 
magazines. In fifty days he changed his bases and line of 
communications no less than four times ; a fact which speaks 
volumes for the efficiency of the Federal departments of supply 
and transport. 

In comparing the broad principles of the strategy of the 
Federals with those followed by Moltke in 1870, we are at 
once struck with the complication, the vagueness, and the 
weakness of the one, as compared with the simplicity, the 
strength, and the concentrated energy of the other. In 1870 
we find a vast army, divided into two groups, disdaining every 
object except that of concentrating every single available gun, 
sabre, and bayonet against the main forces of the enemy. 
Everyone is aware that Moltke’s plan of campaign, seemingly 
so simple, had been most carefully worked out in the winter 
months ot 1867“68. The Federals, on the other hand, not 
anticipating war, had no such opportunity of thinking out 
at their leisure the proper line to be followed, and the result 
was that for the first three years they made but little progress. 
Now the Federal generals were, as a rule, men of strong common 
sense, and it is often urged that strategy is merely a question of 
common sense, but in 1870 we have one of the most earnest 
students spending four months in evolving a plan of campaign 
which proved completely successful, and in 1861, ’62, and ’68, 
men of undoubted ability, producing and acting upon con- 
ceptions of which the most ordinary Sandhurst cadet is able 
to point out the shortcomings. Common sense made a most 
conspicuous failure. It is true that the Federal generals were 
much hampered by the President and his advisers, who never 
ceased, until the coming of Grant, to interfere with the military 
operations ; but the fact that the ideas of these civilian councillors 
were almost invariably unsound goes to prove the proposition 
that for judicious strategy something more is needed than mere 

s 
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iiahiral iiiR'lligence. In General Grant's AltMiioirs is an antidote 
much U> the point. When lie first took conimand, he had 
an interview with the President, Ahralmm Lincoln. Now 
Lincoln wius iindonl)te(lly one of the veiv nl)lcst ttien that 
America (‘ver produced ; he had given advice to every gejieral- 
in-chief, Imd receivt'd ev<T\ report, and had naturallv followed 
Uie course of th(‘ war with the most intense inten'st. Vet mark 
the following;— 4 n our interview'd says Grant, ‘the President 
told me he didn't, want, to know what, I propo.s(‘d to do. But 
h(‘ submit l.('d a plan of campaign of his own wliieh lu' wanted 
me to lK\'ir and then do as I pleased ahtnii it. He !>nmght 
out a map of Virginia . . . and pointed out on that, map two 
streams which empty into the Potomac, and stigg(*sted tlmt 
the army might, he mov(‘d on boats and landt'd bi'tweim the 
mouths of t!u\s(' streams. Wt‘ wotild then ha\(‘ tlic I\domac 
to bring our supplit'.s, and i!i(‘ tributarit's would protect, our 
flanks whil(' we mov(‘d out. I listtan'd rc'" pee t fully, Imt did not 
suggest that Uu' .sanu' streams w'ould pn)b'et Lce\ fl/inks while 
he was shutting us up.' 

I think that, when we com})are the strategy of t!u‘ Ameriam 
war with that of LS70 we realise the truth of Napoleon's saying : 
‘•Read and miulitate on the -warstif the greatest captains. 'Phis 
is tile only way of kiirning the .science of ivard 

Now, as to the tactics of the three arms. 

I'o take I lie Artillery first. In the first year tif \lw war we 
find, as we should naturally expect, kimwing lliai tin' butteries 
had never had opporiuuilies of tvorkitjg together, that in battle, 
whether on the defensive or offensive, their action was entirely 
imiepcMuhait. In however, came a change. The first 

symptom w'as .seen at the battle of Mjihern lldl, wliere the 
Federal army, retreating from iiefore Richmouil after a ertiHhing 
di^feiit, fouglil a mtfst successful nvuguard aeiion, Its success 
wa.H due not so much to the strength of the position as to the 
fact that the idikd’ (#f artilh*ry had inasMal nearly IKH) gum 
to meet the attack of the ('onftalerates. d1iis prliiciple of 
massing guns gratlually worked its way to tin* front > and the 
eat charge of the t'onfederates at Cfeitvsburgi in July 
(111* was pixwtied by an artiHery ihtvl for nearly two lioiirs, 
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with 1S7 guns on one side and about 90 on the other. The 
ground on which this battle was fought, however, was fairly 
open. In the forests of Virginia space for the deployment of 
more than six or seven batteries at most was seldom to be 
found ; in fact there was so little opportunity for its employ- 
ment, and it was so liable to capture, that, after a few days’ 
campaigning in the Wilderness in 1864, General Grant sent 
back a large portion of his artillery. Naturally, in such a 
country, surprise played a most important part in the operations, 
and one of the Federal generals, Hazen, in his memoirs, speaks 
somewhat contemptuously of the ‘old custom of advertising 
one’s intentions by a cannonade.’ He is of course referring to 
fighting in a very close and intersected country. 

Shrapnel was little used in the war, and the guns were far 
from possessing the killing power of those of the present day ; 
it is, therefore, scarcely worth while speaking at length on the 
effects of artillery fire on the troops. Generally speaking, the 
effect, whether moral or physical, was very small. Like all raw 
troops, in the first year of the war the men appear to have 
dreaded the artillery a good deal : but when they found that 
‘ masked batteries,’ a great bugbear in the earlier days, were 
very seldom met with, and that the losses inflicted by the 
artillery were out of all proportion to the noise, contempt 
seems to have taken the place of apprehension. At all 
events, neither infantry nor mounted riflemen had the slightest 
hesitation in charging artillery, and I doubt if any troops 
ever faced guns with less perturbation of spirit than the 
Americans. 

At Fredericksburg, in December 1863, the Federal army 
was on one side of the river Rappahannock, on commanding 
ground; Lee’s army on the other, well out of range, but 
holding the little town of Fredericksburg, on the bank of the 
stream, with a small brigade. Before crossing the river, the 
Federal commander determined to clear the town, and bom- 
barded it for nearly an hour with some fifty or sixty guns, 
including several £0~pounders. ‘ Although the effect on the 
buildings was appalling; although flames broke out in many 
places and the streets were furrowed with round shot, the 
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defenders not only snflercd \erv little loss, but at. the very 
height of th(* cannonade easily H'pelled an a! tempt on tht' purl 
of the Eederals to cross the river.' dlie stream was e\entna]Iv 
crossed in boats, and the (’onfedeiate hril,^ade driven oni at 
the point of th(' bayonet. 

Darinii;, characteristic of all firms, was wry c(mspiciuHis 
in this irranch of the service. In the Mexican War of lSM>-47, 
the field ariilh'ry had done exci'llent serxice, fdva\,s pnshin|^^ 
forward with the flighting line. It had lirilliani t radii ions, 
find one of ihcMiiarked f(*atur<‘s oi tlu‘ (nil Wnv is the almost 
reckless fashion in which the battmaes assisted tlie attaek. 
TIkt w’cre often to be found in liiu' with the most advanced 
skirmishers, and laaidered t.h<‘ infjintry the most ('fli'etive 
support. No false sh/inu' of losing guns ('via* kept the battery 
commanders back wluai they could do good work at t la* front, 
and the grealtT part, of their fighting wjis done at. ofinister 
ningcn 

llie Sonth(‘rn artill<*rv was mu(*h infeiior in ni/derial ; tlu* 
fuzes wt're ^e^y had and the ammunition indin'erenl ; hut, on 
the whole, it did n'lnarkfibly good work. I'his was diu* to fi 
more judicious organisation. 11u‘ artillery olHet'rs in (Jeneral 
I x*c’s army were given a inucli freer hand lluin in thi* Nortli, 
The chief of artillery in efich army corps aiiMs«*d his ehief on 
all matters appertaining to ins own firm, find fill taefieal detfiils 
were left to him and the otlicers under him. lumr laiftiTies 
formed a battalioiu generally ait ficheci to an infantry tlivision, 
Imt not. permanently to any <me division in p.irticular, and 
these bfiitalions were very siddom split up. 

In the Northern army, a varying number of liatleries were 
altaidied to (*fieh infantry division; but tlirre was always a 
disposition to allow the divisional commfiiuh'rs to use their 
!)atieries ms if tliey were ind(‘pendent eommfinds, find not fis 
if thej constituted only a section (»f a unit, ('hiefs of artillery 
were considered useless ; there were no rompelenf sfafls; and, 
giwally speaking, tlien* was an absema* of coneent rated effort 
cm the pari of this arm w'hieh greatly minimiMsl its eflecl. 
llie divisioinal commanders were amistomis! to use iiudr 
guns withemt reference to tlie artillery oflh^ers, and hem*e, 
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as one of the artillery generals writes, ^ idle cannonades were 
the besetting sin of some of our commanders.’ 

There are two points connected with the artillery duel 
which I may notice in passing. 

The first has reference to artillery on the offensive. 

The Americans appear, like the Germans at Gravelotte and 
elsewhere, to have generally limited the action of their batteries 
to merely silencing the enemy’s guns ; and the preliminary 
bombardment had often very little effect on the issue of the 
fight. 

Thus, at Gettysburg, of which I have already spoken, the 
Federal artillery commander, after maintaining a rather unequal 
contest for nearly a couple of hours, ordered his guns to cease 
fire. His opponents, as he implies in an account he wrote of 
the battle, had sufficiently advertised their intentions ; and he 
simply ceased fire to save ammunition for the infantry attack 
which he knew must follow. The Confederates, believing that 
they had silenced him altogether, let loose their infantry, on 
which seventy Federal guns opened at short range with terrible 
effect. In fact, it was St. Privat anticipated. 

The generals on both sides took very good care to keep 
their infantry either well under cover, or well to the rear, 
while the artillery duel was going on. During the bom- 
bardment, preliminary to the Federal attack on Lee’s position 
at Fredericksburg, I believe that the Confederate front was 
manned by no more than half a dozen battalions at most. The 
main army of 80,000 men was hidden in ravines and woods, well 
out of range. In one of the Wilderness battles, forty Federal 
guns were engaged for a long time bombarding a line of 
earthworks from which the garrison had been withdrawn to 
the shelter of the neighbouring forest. 

At Gettysburg the Federal infantry were not withdrawn. 
They lay in open order, behind slight entrenchments and stone 
walls. They were not very far in front of their own batteries, 
and the latter were the Confederate objective. I have looked 
through the reports in the official records sent in by the 
infantry regiments. All of them speak of the bombardment, 
but none of them appear to have lost more than one or two 
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men from the fire of the When the Confederate in- 

fantry advaneed, the.se rcpiuents ^\elt' un.shaken and perfectly 
ready to do their share of the business. 

In fact, the attac'kin'^ artillery had only carried out the 
first part of the bombardment ; it, had silenced the opposing 
balterie.s, but it had done nothing whatt‘ver towards destroving 
or demoralising the opposing infantry. 

On other occasions the infantry assisted the artillery in 
the bombardment, and here the infantry of I lie defence were 
cotnpelled to show theiuscha^s. They could not he with- 
drawn from their eartlnvorks with an infanfry force* watching 
its opporiunity not many hundred yards to tiu* front, and 
gradually creeping up under fire* of it. s own guns. 'rh<*y w(‘re 
obliged to join in the action, and directly they exposeei them- 
selves above their entrenchments the artillery took tluan for its 
tiirget. 

At the battle of Nash^ill^^ I')ec(‘ml)er 1S(>4, wlu*n‘ the 
Confederate army of the west, was finally di‘feiited, the* day was 
won by a smart stroke of combined tactics. 

A hill which formed part of the SoutluTU line was 
strengthened by an earthwork. Tlu* Eedei'als mass(*d guns 
against this point, and sent a brigade across the valley to sionn 
it ‘Thedreof lhe.se guns,’ says the (kndederate comnmmier, 
^prevented our men from raising their heads above the (*arth- 
works, and the en(‘my’H infantry made a sudden and gallant 
clinrge up to and over our tmtrenchments. Our line. Urns 
pierced, gave way ; soon after it broke at all points, and I I)e- 
lield, for the first and only time, a (’onfiHh*rate army a!)an- 
doning the fichl in confusion.’ 

As to the infantry, tin* Ijiittalions on either side, organised 
in ten companies, used a drill which was nnjre French ilaiii 
English ; all movemcmls were v(*ry (|uic*kly carritil lUroiigln and 
nmeh use was made of skinnisliers to covi*r the mivance of the 
line or column. The usual formation for attack was in line, 
with cither tw'o companies per batiaiion or a battalion per 
brigade deployed as skinnishers. Attacks in cio.se column wa*re 
infrcqn(»ni ; aiwl the advance w'as generally imale in succtwive 
linos, as was advtaiiied by Bkoladeir. In fact, rikolH*leir, who, 
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according to Archibald Forbes, was an earnest student of the 
American War, seems to have adopted many of his ideas from 
the practice of the great American generals. 

There are not many points of peculiar interest about the 
infantry tactics. 

One of the Federal divisional leaders, General Hazen, 
complains that there was a singular lack of tactical manoeuvring 
in the war. Many battles, he says, were little more than the 
posting of lines to give or receive the attack. The men then 
fought the matter out in their tracks, and the affair ended with 
a disorderly retreat or a broken and ineffective pursuit. ^ This 
was in part,’ he writes, ‘ due to the too loose moulding of the 
regiments by drill and discipline, . . . but very largely to the 
lack of a staff clearly comprehending the situation and needs of 
the moment.’ 

It is perhaps more probable that this lack of manoeuvring 
was due to long-range firearms. General liazen seems to me 
to be comparing the battles of Lee and Grant with those of 
Frederick and Napoleon ; for the same lack of manoeuvring 
under fire — for this is what he refers to — was just as apparent 
in 1870, and is a necessary evil of modern fighting. The 
American advance was made in what were literally successive 
lines of skirmishers. The men opened out under fire, and 
abandoned touch of their own accord. It has been said that 
the Germans, in 1870, adopted extended order because they 
held the very curious belief that therein lay the royal road to 
victory. I hold, myself, a very contrary view. I believe that 
the Germans extended their men because they knew it was 
impossible to get them to advance in any other formation 
under the stress of modern fire. And in this opinion I think 
American soldiers will be found to agree. At all events a 
veteran of the Civil War, who commanded a famous volunteer 
regiment, when I asked him whether men could be got to 
advance shoulder to shoulder in close order under the fire of the 
breech-loader, gave a most decided negative. ^No,’ he said, 
‘ God don’t make men who could stand that.’ 

One of their great generals thus speaks of the Confederate 
attack. ‘ Whoever saw a Confederate line advancing that was 
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noi' as crooked as a ranOs horn ? hku'h ra^ji;getl rt^bcl yc'lling on 
his own hook, and ali^ninijj on himself! ' 

If the attack hv sik’ci'smvc Htk's of skirmislu'rs was iinentcd 
hy the Americans, so also was tin* advaiu'c hy nu‘ans of succes- 
sive rush(‘s. "llie troops," says the ofHct'r just n^erred to, 
‘invented the attack hy njs!H‘s, that is, tliey fell into the liahit 
of makini^ their attacks that way, hecause it was the only wav 
to w'ork sensibly." 

The at tack of larije bodies imderutmt a marked dew'lopment 
dnrine; th(‘ war. It is curious to tind an c*\perienct‘d leader 
like SluTman, at Bull Run, the tirst n;reai battle, scmdinir the 
baiialious of his hnga<l(' into action successiu*!} ; when one 
was beaten another took its place. But Shermaii, liki‘ many 
of the otliers, had to buy his expt'nenee in tlit* held. In the 
earlier period, and indec'cl <j;;t'mTally spi‘akin_LC right through, 
lh<i traditional Englisli formation of skirmishers, followed hy 
three lines, seems to hav{‘ been imiv('rsnl ; but in the third 
year iluTt' was a tetidency to mass troops on a gnsnt deptli 
for the assault of the tmdical ol>jt‘eti\e. At (h'ttvsburg, 
after tlse gn’at artilltTV diu4 of whieh I luui' already 
spoken, Lee put in 1 5,000 men to hreaeli the Fi‘deral centre, 
and, hut for soim* misunderstanding, tlu^y wtuiltl have I)i»en 
followed by 15,000 more. At (luckanmugn, two moidhs later, 
Longstreel formed seven brigades, in eotnmii of brigades at 
half~< list mice, and in iliis formation made a successful hn'ach 
of the Federal lines. At Spotlsylvnnin, in May LHOL Cirani 
massed no less Uian B0,(H)0 men for the assault of what was 
afltTwards called the * Bloody Angle," so herce was the tigiding 
and so terrible the slaughter round it. 41u* eentre of this 
attack w'as formt'd of two divisions in line, and tw(» in coluion 
in rear. It was hut partially suecessful. 'i"he supports 
mingled with tlu' tirst iim* as they stonm*?! the entreneliments ; 
there was amdher strong lim* of earthworks in rear, ami here 
the Fedc’rals wt‘re roughly eli(‘cke<k 

At (1iaUa!UK)ga, in NkivemlaT IHOB, (Irani carried the 
centre of the Confederate position, a ridge 5( HI feet high, with 
four divisions <lispose(i in three lines. 

At { lifuieellorsville, May IHCiB, JaekstmA fanioiiH ilank 
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attack, wliich rolled up the right wing of the Federal army, 
was made by 25,000 men, drawn up by divisions in three lines, 
and covered by skirmishers. 

It is important to note that the attacks in which each line 
was formed of a single division appear to have been far more 
productive of confusion, and were never so thoroughly success- 
ful, as those where each division was drawn up in three lines, as 
at Chattanooga. 

I can do no more than refer very briefly indeed to Lee’s 
great flank attacks, made with every man that he could spare, 
imitating Frederick the Great, and anticipating the decisive 
movement of the 12th Corps upon St. Privat. Tactically 
speaking they were the most brilliant manoeuvres of the war. 

I have already spoken of the very slight control that the 
regimental officers exercised over their men when the bullets 
began to fly. This absence of fire discipline greatly increased 
the difficulty of supplying ammunition. 

The complaint,’ writes General Hazen, ‘ out of ammuni- 
tion,’ used to be heard from regimental commanders fifty times 
during a great battle. This was often due ‘ to want of control 
over the fire owing to poor drill.’ Here he is referring to the 
infantry, who were armed with muzzle-loaders ; and it is an 
interesting fact that General Lee, owing to the same difficulty of 
control, was averse from arming his infantry with breech-loaders. 

The ammunition was kept in the battalion carts, and the 
packets carried to the firing line in bags, but the supply, or 
rather the means of bringing it up, were very often unequal to 
the demand. 

I think that these are circumstances well worth the closest 
attention of those who may have to deal with unprofessional 
troops ; and that the more we read of the American War, 
the more we realise the value of steady drill and strict disci- 
pline. At one time many of the Federal soldiers in the west 
threw away their bayonets ; and in Sherman’s march to the 
sea the men got rid of their knapsacks, finding it more com- 
fortable to march with their necessaries rolled up in the 
blankets that were slung round their shoulders. 

This very rough description of the American artillery 
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and infantry shows tlnit their taetics ditlered little, if at all, 
from those now in vopie in Europe; hut in ilie ladies adopted 
hy their mounie<l lifhaneu come to \Uiat was ])ra(1{cal]y 
a new feature in niod<'rn war. Ehis lu'w departure was due 
principally to the nature of the country; the mounted arm 
on either side, at all (oents in Viri»'iiiia, was in no sense of 
tlie word mounted infantry, that is, soldii-rs who um‘ the horse 
nicTelj as a means of loeoinotion, a.s transport for tlu‘ir rifles, 
instead of as the prineipal and most diritd, means of defeating 
their enemy. 

The truth is, I believe, that the American mounted regi- 
nK‘nis, aflt'r tlu‘ first iwoyi'ars, when they had hecomesnftieientlv 
trained, preferred to fight on liorsehaek rather than on foot, 
Ihit they wen‘ accustomed ahvfiys to ad.ipt tlu'ir tactics to the 
ground. If the ground was imsuitahh' for mounted work they 
comerted tlu‘ms(>hes into infantry. If they engaged infantry, 
they fought, that infantry wit !i its own we.')pt)ns so long as it 
gave iht^m no opening for a chargi'. And, as a matter of fact, 
the ground gem'rally compelle<l iiuan to fight dismounted. 
Idle best w'ay, I think, of opmiing a discussion on the merits 
and value of this force is to put the (|ue^tion:~ Were these 
mounted ritiemen efficient both ns infant ry and .as cavalry ? This, 
I take it, i.s wdmi W'e all want to get. at. Do the reiaads of the 
mounted riflemen of America assist us to d(*cide the much-vexed 
pt)ini wlietlKT cavalry can In^ so truiius! a.s to work w’eli on 
foot without impairing I, heir etiiciency when mounted ? Ulien 
I use the t<»nn Dnueh-vexed i|uesiion,'’ I do not wish to W mis- 
umltTsfood. It ha.s hwn .settled in Englaiul hy th<‘ action of 
our own authorities iu establishing training sclmols for mounted 
infantry. Ihit oihm* natioms refuse iu lie (‘onvinccd. I can, of 
course, do no more than firing forwanl certain facts and 
offer certain suggest itms ; aiid I must pndacc my remarks hy 
saying that, owing to the diflerent conditions of warfare in 
America from those that obtain in Europe, and Hit* mtsigre 
records of their mouniiHl branch, the evkience I shall pnKiuce 
will possibly lie insufficient warrant a verdict citluT w’ay. 

I have already alludtHl U> the efikneney of the American 
men on tluf outpost line. But there were iwii iitlier iaciical 
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operations in which they shone even more conspicuously. 
One is the ‘ raid ’ ; those extraordinary enterprises which did so 
much harm to the enemy’s communications, and so completely 
thwarted and disordered his manoeuvres. The other is the 
delaying power possessed by the mounted arm ; the manner in 
which the cavalry and horse artillery alone were able to check 
for many hours the advance of the enemy’s infantry or artillery, 
or to hold that infantry and artillery fast until reinforcements 
arrived. Every soldier knows that the American mounted rifle- 
men possessed a most remarkable strategical independence ; and, 
as Sir George Chesney, with these riflemen in his mind, long 
ago asserted, ‘ 30,000 such horsemen would, if handled boldly, 
wholly cripple and confound an opposing army of 300,000 ! 
Riding to and fro in rear of an army, intercepting its commu- 
nications, cutting off its supplies, destroying its reserve ammu- 
nition and material, such a force would undoubtedly create 
panic and confusion far and wide.’ That all cavalry should 
possess this measure of strategical independence we are probably 
all agreed. The question is, can it be done.? The reply is, 
certainly, if the mounted arm can flght equally well moimted 
and on foot ; if it combine, as did the American horse, shock 
and fire-action. 

Now, I will try to explain, in as few words as possible, 
the standard of efficiency reached by Stuart’s and Sheridan’s 
mounted men. First as infantry. I do not think that any- 
one dare assert that their best mounted regiments, when 
fighting on foot, were anything like so efficient as the 
ordinary infantry. Read Sheridan’s account of the battles of 
Five Forks and Sailor’s Creek, where his command gained its 
brightest laui'els, and you will observe a note of triumph when 
he writes that his dismounted cavalry were able to hold their 
own against the Confederate infantry. These battles occurred 
at the very end of the war, and I believe that it was not till 
that time, four years after the war began, that the cavalry 
fancied themselves anything like a match for the infantry. 
And, at the same time, we must always bear in mind that the 
cavalry were armed with breech-loading and repeating carbines, 
the opposing infantry with muzzle-loaders. This last is a most 
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important point, and was, orcours(\all in favour of the cavalry. 
‘ 'The difrerencc,'’ rites Stuarfs Adjulani -(hiu'ral, Ah'Uu’cu a 
Spencer carbine and an I'hdield rifle is by no nuMns a mere 
matter of sentinieni.’’ This evidence refers to the eastern 
theatre of the war. A sini^le t'^lract will show, I think, that at 
the same period the infantry in the west liad \ery little dread 
of the trooper on foot. WritiuL!; of the last i^reat liatlle in the 
west, Nashville, a Ft'deral staff officer, descn!)in<i; the advance ot 
the Fonfedorates, writes, " Bradley was assaih'd liy a fort‘(‘ which 
the men (h 'dared fought too wth for dismounted ca\alr\.' dins 
show's the estimation Iht'V w'eri' lield in in the we.st, ami 1 think 
we mv justifi('d in believing that the cavalry, notwithstanding 
their supiTiority of armamimt, were only fair infantry. 

Secomlly, were lh(‘y good cavalry r Iwl us divide the haJile 
duties of cavalry into theatlat'k on infantry and art illery, and 
the attack on cavalry. Now it secans to me that these two 
duties re(|uire very diffen'iit (jualifieatioiis, and tliat the latter 
is liy far the more ditlieiilt. IndifftTmil cavalry, so long as the 
men ride well and tlieir lu'arts are in tht' right placi', can 
charge successfully ev<*n good infantry ami artillery, if surprised 
or demoralised ; Inil the same troops, were tiiey to meet good 
European cavalry on a fair field, would bt' nowhere. Now the 
American cavalry had never much hesitation in diargiug guns t 
and in the last year of the war, when Sheridan (‘amc to the 
front, they were just as capable of charging infantry a^ eitlier 
llie French or (Germans in 1870. I ht'lievi* tlmt then' were 
many brigades in lioih the Fedm-al and f ’onfederatt' armies who 
woui(i have charged just as gailantly, and pusdld) just as far, 
as did von Bnalow at. ,IVIars-la-l\mr ; hut wlu'ther, in a country 
far more open than their own, tliey eouhi have «h*t, the (*erman 
cavalry of that date with any hope of success, or whether tluy 
could have done all tliai the (iermans of to-day anli«'ipate may 
he done by enormous masses skilfully niameuvred, is a very 
different (|iie.stion, thc‘ solution of which is l>ese! by many liiili- 
culties. In the first placts we are all aware that it fakes a long 
time to train cavalry to nmnteuvre in mass with speed and 
coheskm; and, also, that without mameuvring (-npacalj you 
can scara?!y hope for success against hostile cavalry llioroughly 
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well trained ; nor, without high manoeuvring capacity, would 
enormous masses achieve against infantry the results anticipated 
in future wars by the Germans. 

Now T ask whether it is likely that either the Federals 
or Confederates, beginning with men and horses absolutely un- 
trained (except in so far that the Southerners all rode well), 
and with only a few senior officers, and fewer non-commissioned 
officers, who knew anything of their work, should have been 
able to acquire, during incessant active service, great manoeuv- 
ring capacity. We know that the thorough training of the 
horses has much to do with the efficiency of the German 
cavalry. It is impossible that the Americans, who had no 
establishments of trained horses to fall back upon, no depots at 
which to train the remounts, and who had to supply casualties 
with horses unseasoned and impressed straight from the farm, 
should have been able to approach European cavalry in 
mechanical perfection of movement. And yet from this 
mechanical perfection come rapidity of manoeuvre and cohesion. 
The two qualities are absolutely essential to success in a cavalry 
engagement. Again, there was want of discipline. To quote 
a Lieutenant-General of the Confederate army : ‘ The difficulty 
of converting raw men into soldiers is enhanced manifold when 
they are mounted. Both man and horse require training. . . . 
There was but little time, and it may be said less disposition, 
to establish camps of instruction. Living on horseback, fear- 
less and dashing, the men of the South afforded the best 
possible material for cavaby. They had every quality but 
discipline. . . . Assuredly our cavalry rendered much excellent 
service, especially when dismounted and fighting as infantry. 
Able officers, such as Stuart, Hampton, &c. &c. developed 
much talent for war; but their achievement, however distin- 
guished, fell far below the standard that would have been 
reached had not want of discipline impaired their efforts and 
those of their men.'’ 

However, these are but opinions ; and I will now give as a 
practical illustration, a sketch of the most famous cavalry 
battle of the war, that of Brandy Station, fought in Virginia 
on June 10, 186S. I may say, first of all, that before this 
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€iip;agemcnt ihere had bmi phady of haiid-lo-haud fighfing 
and axvalry I’hargas, but the ciiargos \\er{' mado in coluinn of 
sections down th(‘ roads. 

On June 9, IHOO, the (’onfederate cavalry, uiidiT Sluart, 
was siaiioned nc.ar Brandy Station, in Virginia. 'Flic h'cdcrals 
were on the other side of tin' ri\iT Rappahannock, tin' numer- 
ous fords being held by tlu' ( onfed('rat<‘ pi('kels. Stuart had 
ordered his division, of .sc\en Iwigades, about. 19,000 strong, to 
inarch at an early hour; but at the v«‘ry ('ailit'si dann, !h(‘ 
F<'deral cavalry, under (ieneral Pleasonion, consisting of three 
small cavalry <livisions with infantry supports, and also about 
10,000 strong, crossed the Rappahannock in tuo columns, with 
ilie intention of reconnoitring towards (kilpepin- ( 'ourt House. 
The right eolumn erosM'd at Ih‘\erl\'s, tlu'lcfi a! KcllvV Ford, 
about live and a half miles lower elown the stream. 

We will take tlw' right <'oiuiun first. If liad sonu' diilieultv 
in dislodging the ( oidederate pieke’t and support, and hcr(‘ 
then* was a gotxl <l('al of liand todmnd ligiiting on a narrow 
road. Hventnally tlu* ('on federal t‘s, who hn'med part of (ieneral 
Jones" Imigadi*, want* pu.sheei back to St. .James" ('liureh, wlnre 
iliey found thnr of their brigades drawn up in position, dis- 
mounted, under covt*r of stone walls, forming the front, line, 
with mounted regiments on tlu* Hanks. The hVderals <iis- 
mounted and attaekcil the left wing of this position; Imt tiu*y 
wen* repulseel, and chargesl, it is said, by cavalry. But. whether 
ilu'Hv was any Imnd-to-haiul lighting at t Ids ptdnt there is no 
evhienee to showa On the Fislerals fulling back the ( ‘onfed(*rati*s 
advanced ; aiul it set‘ms that for several hours there was a great 
deal of skirmishing, relieved by a ihushing charge of I'Vdenil 
ca\alry. This was made by the Oth Ibdted Stati*s (n*gu!ars). 
‘It w’as nuwie," .says an eyewitm*ss, ‘■over a plat (‘an fully HOO 
yards wide, and its olijeetive point, was tlu* arfilleiw at the 
church. Never rorh* troopens mon* gallantly timn did those 
steady regulars, as, under a lin; of shell mui .shrapnel and 
finally of eanisier, tliey ilashed up to tlu* very ntii/i<ies, t!u>ii 
through and beyond our guns. Here tliey were siitmitimeoiisly 
attacked from both flanks and the .survivors driven fmekJ 

Now for the left Fwleral column. It crossed tlie river with- 
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out difficulty, and then divided into two columns, two divisions 
advancing on Brandy Station, the other on Culpeper. Eluding 
a Confedei’ate brigade, which had come up to support the 
picket at the ford, the two columns moved forward. The first 
was soon seen by the Confederate scouts to be moving 
directly on Brandy Station, and when reported was visible from 
Fleetwood Hill and was actually in rear of the Confederate 
lines engaged beyond St. James’ Church. Fleetwood Hill, 
although nothing more than a gentle undulation, commanded 
the whole of the neighbouring country. Stuart was at the 
front; but he had left his Adjutant-General on the hill, 
having selected it as his headquarters during the action, and 
this officer, who had a single howitzer with him, but no troops 
beyond a small escort, opened fire on the Federal column and 
sent an urgent report to Stuart. The Federals halted and 
their horse artillery came into action. Stuart, on receiving 
the message, sent back a couple of regiments from the centre of 
his line to Fleetwood Hill, ‘ The emergency was so pressing,’ 
writes the Adjutant-General, ‘ that the leading regiment had 
no time to deploy. It reached the top of the hill just as the 
single piece of artillery was retiring. Not fifty yards below a 
Federal regiment was advancing in magnificent order, in 
column of squadrons. A hard gallop had enabled only the 
leading files of the 12th Virginia (a Confederate regiment) to 
reach the top of the hill, the rest stretching out behind in 
column of sections. With the true spirit of a forlorn hope the 
colonel and a few men dashed at the advancing Federals, but 
did not check their advance. The other Confederate regiment 
now came up, but so disordered by their rapid gallop that 
after the first shock they recoiled and retired to re-form.’ This 
left the Federal regiment in possession of the hill; the two 
Confederate regiments, having re-formed, again charged and 
drove them back for a time, but eventually had to retire 
leaving the Federals masters of the situation. Two squadrons, 
passing round the west side of the hill, charged the Federal 
horse artillery, which had advanced to its foot. The cavalry 
escort was dispersed, but the gunners fought splendidly, and 
the Southerners were unable to carry ofiP the guns. The officer 
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coimnaiuling the Federal hatterv reports that he was * sur- 
rotouled by a scprid of ndad eavalr\, tirnifi,' with ear!)iiie and 
pistold ]5y this tiiru* Stuart, and the threat ('r portion of his 
force was on his way hack to Fletdwooti Rdl. Oju' rei^inient 
from the rif^ht of the line led the advance, and, nunin^p towards 
Bra,ndy Station, was ordered by Stuart to charL,a' a Federal 
force, the main body of the column, near the Miller House. 
The emmiy appear t.o !nut' been snrpnsi‘d !)y this attack, and 
were reiirini>; slowly at. the time. d’'healtaek was succt'ssful, 
and the s(|uadrons even rode tlirongli a section of artillery ; 
but the Federals re-formed, cliarp'd the Confederate r(‘((im(‘nt. 
with far sup(‘ri(jr numbers, and drove it baek. diu' Coidederaie 
cliaisTe the re^dmenf. was but .200 slroti<^ * was made in line. 
By this time, tlu‘ whole of the rii^ht wini^ of Stuart's first line, 
con,sistit}£; of four repim'nhs, was n‘tinn;L^ on Mtadwood Hill, 
the whole force in coluimt of scpiadrons. 

Two of his n'^inuads appear to have* moved strai<,dd on 
Ideetwood Hill, whieh w'as now' in po.ss(‘ssion of the I'Vderals. 
ddu‘ colonel of the l(‘ndiii<f regiment reports : ' t imnuHliafelv 
ordered llie charge in dost* <'olumu of stpiadrons, and swt»pt 
the hill clear of the enemy, lie being scattered and entirely 
route<ld ITe reginu'nt in first lima according to Stnari's 
Adjubmt-Cieneral, use<i the sabn‘ alone, but it does not. appear 
that the opposing cavalry rode out to meet the cliarge. 

The two remaiidng r<‘giments <liv<‘rg<‘d to the left, passed 
the (‘astern end of the lull, and (‘iicounterfai tlie enemy, who 
had not long !)efon‘ driven baek the first (Mnfederatc' reginumi. 
*■ This charged says an officer present, ^ was as gallantly made 
and gallantly met a.H any tlie w'riler ever witiiess4‘d during 
nearly four yam's of active service. 'Taking into I'stimation 
the number of im^n who crossed saljres in this single ciwrge 
(being nearly a brigade on both sides), it was by far the most 
importimi liand«io-hand contest Ijetween the cavalry of the. 
twa> armies. As tlus blue and grey riders mix«| in the smoke 
and dust, minutes smned to elap.se Indore its effect, w‘as 
detenninetL At last the intermixed and disorganistHl iiniaH 
began to recede^ and we saw that the field was won by the 
Confederates* 
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After this the Federals abandoned this quarter of the 
held, and a portion of their force which held the railway 
station was driven out by the charge of a fresh Virginia 
regiment, sent in by Stuart. The enemy then feU back to 
join that portion of his force which still remained near St. 
James’ Church, having re-formed without molestation on the 
ground from which he had originally advanced. 

It is noticeable that Stuart, on falling back in the first 
instance to Fleetwood Hill, was not followed by the enemy 
with whom he had been hitherto engaged. 

American writers attribute the failure of the Federals to 
follow him to the position held by the Confederate brigade 
about Cunningham Farm, within striking distance of the road 
by which the Federals had advanced from Beverly’s Ford. 

But this Confederate brigade, with its right flank exposed, 
was withdrawn, without molestation, to the hills overlooking 
Thompson’s House ; and Stuart’s line now extended along these 
hills, but with a gap between the extreme left and the river. 

The efforts made by the Federals to penetrate through 
this gap and get round Stuart’s rear led to some more cavalry 
fighting. A brisk dismounted skirmish was followed by the 
charge of two Federal regiments. This was met by the 
9th Virginia, which seems to have broken the attack and 
driven its assailants back across a stone wall. The 9th was 
then attacked in flank by a fr’esh regiment, and was driven 
back in turn ; but being reinforced by the 10th and 13th 
regiments, it again advanced, and the tide of battle was 
finally toned against the Federals. Whether the sabre was 
used in these charges or in what formation they were made 
does not appear. They are but little noticed by writers on 
the war. A Confederate brigade now came up from Oakshade 
to fill the gap, and after a short dismounted action the 
Northerners retired across the Rappahannock. ^No serious 
effort,’ says Stuart’s Adjutant-General, ^ was made to impede 
their withdrawal ’ ; but we may remember that the Federals 
had a small brigade of infantry present. While the main 
bodies had been engaged at Fleetwood Hill, two Confederate 
regiments had cut in across the line of march of the Federal 
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division, makiiig for and omipiod a slroiii^' position 

on ihickly wooded risinj^ i^o’oinui jusi cast of Slownslninc. 
41 k‘ li^^htinp;' was priiu'ipalh dismouided ; bni ou oiu‘ of his 
regiiiienis iK'ing cauii:hi chaii.iciiiijj fonnaiiou, \\lien mounted, 
on a narrow road, and dispersed by a ehari't' in column of 
sections, the officer comimuubng the (’onfederatcs withdrew to 
Mountain Run, ctnerintr the road to HraTidy Station. The 
Federal division was almost imnu'diately recalled a<'ross the 
Ua[)pahannock. 

d’hc ('oidedcTates, out of a totjil of 10,d00, lost d2b oiiicers 
and men. I'he Fedtu’als, out of lOJ.KSO, lost b;Jb‘, ineludinijj 4‘8() 
prisoiHTs and 2 ‘^'uns, 

OwiuK to some nu.sunderstandini», tht' ( '(mtc<ierate hri|;ade, 
near Ki‘lly's h’ord, remained in ttiat position all the mornine 
and look no pari, in tlu' «‘n| 4 ,‘aii;ement. 

'rh(‘ action, from Urn time tlx* l'Vd<Tals erossed the river to 
wlx'H they recrossi'd it at ih‘vt‘rly*s i’ord, seems io liave Lasted 
ahout ei^ht hours. 

Another important en^ui^i'inent, was that at (»ett\s!HIr|;,^ 
•where the two cavalries came to*jjeiiu‘r on the laetht flank id’ flie 
Federal position. Ht'n*, a^ain, the only important elmr^e of 
tlu* day was made by two small bri<i:ad»% numberin^i^ piadialdy 
not more than HiM) men apiirt*, in column of s(|un<lron.s. Met 
!)y a regiment, alsi) in close eolnmn of s<|uatlrons, in front, and 
aUa<‘ked by s(wi*nd small parlies in Hank, this chargt' wais beaten 
back. 

To show hi>w' v(‘rv far nanoved tlu* cavalry fighting was from 
Eunijiean ideas, I may mention that tlu* eharge of a Virginian 
regiment, w'hich a Nortluwn wrib*r, in the ‘■(Vnlury .Maga/imV 
rmirds as the most ileiermined and vigtmons fu* t‘ver saw, was 
made against a st.ime wall, on the other sidi* of which was a 
Federal ri’gimeni, and hand-to-hand fighting, naturally with 
the pistol and <*arhiue, Umk place amiss this barrit*!’. 

Hicse w<*re iht! most imporhmi in.stanct*s of cavalry fighting; 
andj in my very humble opinion, it <loes imt appear that, as 
a inountiHi fiirci*, .so far as shock-action goes, the Aiiu*nriai 
cavalry aimt* m*ar the European sUmlard, I'o sum np, mj im- 
pmssion is — I give it for what it in wort. h -''-that they could 
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charge infantry when surprised or demoralised ; that they 
fought well on foot, but were not equal to well-trained infantry ; 
and that, as cavalry, they were deficient in manoeuvring power 
and in cohesion. 

It is true that, in October 1864, Sheridan’s cavalry, in the 
more open district of the Shenandoah Valley, did extraordinary 
execution, and combined with the infantry in a manner which 
makes his victories models of tactical skill. But his enemy was 
far inferior in numbers ; and whilst the infantry attacked them 
in front, the cavalry was free to manoeuvre at leisure against 
their flanks and rear. Unfortunately, no account of his cam- 
paign with which I am acquainted goes sufficiently into the 
details of the cavalry fighting. All considerations as to 
formations, pace, time, and distance are unnoticed. 

However, as regards cavalry versus cavalry, I have given 
a sketch of what are considered the most important engage- 
ments of the war; and I must leave it to my readers to decide 
whether the action at Brandy Station, with its single charge in 
mass, and that in close column of squadrons, like Stuart’s, at 
Gettysburg, indicate a capacity for manoeuvring or a knowledge 
of purely cavalry tactics such as would have fitted the American 
horseman to cope in the open with good cavalry on the European 
model. I may add that at the battle of Winchester, October 
1864, where Sheridan’s cavalry so much distinguished itself, 
the charges against the Confederate infantry were again made 
in close column of squadrons, and I think it is a fair presump- 
tion that this was the usual formation whenever the cavalry were 
employed mounted in mass. 

At the same time, no troops could have been better adapted 
to the country over which they fought than the American 
mounted riflemen ; no troops ever showed greater pluck ; on 
the outposts they were exceedingly efficient ; their strategical 
independence was great, and, as I have already said, on their 
own ground they would probably have defeated any European 
cavalry of the period. Naturally, as they never had to meet 
cavalry trained to shock-action only, their leaders made no 
attempt, in this respect, to bring their men up to the European 
standard. 
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Tims I ma,y say lliai Uu* acljunanianK of (nir brrfhren in 
arms across the Atlantic teach us what may lu' done bv a 
momilcd fona' that is not miicli inftanor to ii,ood iiitauiia, and 
at tin' sanu' tiim' has all tlu’ imdnlilv of ciwalry. Such a force 
tnay yet ri\al tlu' de(>{ls of Sh(‘ri<lan and Stuart in the days to 
come. But wludlua that force is to be compost'd of cavalry 
alone or of cavalry ac(‘ompanied ])y nnurnttHl infant r\. and 
wludher ca\a]rv can be traimnl to lu>hl its o\ui on foot, with- 
out losinij; somelldm^of its dash and dariiii^, an^ points which, 
when \v(‘ take into considm’ation the thTcund trainiiiii; of the 
mounted forct'S, the histor\ of tlie .\meim'an war does not 
decide for us. Thai history, howtaiaa shows U'^ one tliin^i;', and 
this is, i.hat if you are f(oini; in make great raids on \our 
adversary’s communieaiions, to destiaw his maga/.ine^, and defeat 
his isolated (hdachnumts, or if \ou intend e\en to hold his 
infantry in check with Vinir mounted men alone, umr (*a\alr\\ 
w!i(‘n dismount(‘d, must he .able to shoot, to mameuvre, and to 
attack just as well as infantry. 

A sketch t>f one of tliese raids will not Ih‘ out ot‘plac(‘ here. 
In March IHbo, (ieneral Wilson, with some FKOOO caveJry, 
marched across Alnhama and (leorgia. He was oppostil by 
(ieiHTal F<nT{*si witii 1 0,1)00 cavalry, nn<l the important towns 
were garrisoned !>v infantry. He marched in thirty days nearly 
000 miles, captured ihrt^e important <‘ities, two of which were 
protected by V('ry strong tadrenclummts which w'en‘ stormed 
-- and garrisoned, on<‘ of them with 7h000 and amdher with, 
2,700 men; lie crossed six large rivtas, hiught Hve hattles, 
destroyed railroads, iron foundries, am! factories, and captured 
0,000 prisoneis and 150 guns. Hn this campaign,' says 
Cicnieral Michie, of the la^deral army, Mlu‘ cnvalia, armed with 
the Spencer (r(‘peating carbine), acted mostly as mounted 
infantry.’ 

If your cavalry can In* trainctl to shoot, to mameuvre, iiiul 
to attack as infantry, and, at the same time, to mnnoiivre well 
mounted in mass, and if your otlt<*ers can double flic pari, or, t.o 
paraphrase Mrs. .Mainprop, * become two gentlemen at oiice’*-fhe 
dashing dragoon im<i the smart liglitdnfantrynmii— then them 
is little tml h>r imnmted infanlrv in Huropimi warfare. 
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I think one of the most interesting points connected with 
the American cavalry is its organisation and working when 
covering the march or cantonments of the armies, and perhaps 
a few notes on this subject may induce others, better qualified 
than I am, to study the manner in which the duties of the 
cavalry screen were carried out. 

At first the Confederates had it all their own way. Not 
only were they better mounted and more expert horsemen, but 
the regiments were organised, as early as 1861, in what was 
practically an independent cavalry division. In the Peninsular 
campaign of 1862, the Federals possessed the same organisation ; 
hut in Pope’s campaign, and in the Fredericksburg campaign, 
in the summer and winter of the same year, the Northern 
cavalry was attached by brigades to the army corps. In the 
Maryland campaign, September 1862, the divisional organisa- 
tion was resorted to, but merely as a temporary measure, and 
the hastily collected force, like the division in the Peninsula, 
lacked the cohesion and efficiency which the Confederate division 
had acquired by long association. 

In every one of these campaigns, the superiority of the 
Southern horsemen, in every branch of tactics, was remarkable. 
Twice Stuart’s division made a complete circuit of the Federal 
army, and on another occasion rode right into the midst of their 
cantonments, carrying back as a trophy the commander-in-chief s 
best uniform. 

But in 1866 came a change. General Hooker reverted to 
the divisional organisation, and his cavalry had several months 
in which to learn its duties as a single unit under a single 
hand. From this time forth the mounted arms met on terms 
of equality; and if the earlier campaigns, like that of 1870, 
show us not only the value of cavalry well organised and well 
led, but the helplessness of an army whose cavalry is wanting 
in cohesion, the later campaigns give us many hints as to the 
working of the independent divisions. At Chancellorsville 
Hooker made a fatal mistake. As he moved off his ai’my to 
attack Lee, he sent nearly the whole of his cavalry to cut his 
opponent’s communications. In the battle which ensued he 
had with him but one weak brigade ; and it is not too much 
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lo ha,y, that Liu* surprist* and rout of liis rii;-h{ and his 

subsiMpienl retreat,, were due to his deficieney in inounled 
reginicnls. 

Gettysburg, from a ea\a]iT point of view, is perhaps the 
most interesting campaign of the uhole series; arid \u‘ lind 
here a new feature. The <‘avalrv on botli sich’s was practically 
divided into t^u) lines, of which the first iindertotjk indep<‘n<lent 
enterprise's or endeavoured to bring info a<‘tio!i the main body 
of thc‘ hostih' horsemen, whilst, the second covered the march 
of the army. 11118 practice^ obtaim*d during tlu' remainder ot 
the war, and it is remarkable how the two lighting lines eon- 
timially eame into eoiitaet, almost, evcTV phase of thi' Gettys- 
burg and the Wildenu'ss campaigns being signalist'd by some 
important engaginuail. In tlie former tlu' division into two 
bodies of the ( onfederaie cavalry had the most prejudieial 
etfeet. It seems to me that, vv lien the Hr'-t line under Stuart 
cut loos(' from !lu‘ rest of the annv, neither the Gonfederale 
staff nor ih(‘ cavalry leaders in eliargv' of the .seeond line had 
a.s yet fully graspcnl that then* is im eonneelion wlsatever 
between an indejH'ndent enterprisi* and th(‘ duty of s<‘reening 
the march ; in fact, that it is impractii'alih' to combine* the 
tasks of H'Xjdoratioir and ' si*curiiy.‘' Hu* luHierals worked 
in very diflereni fasliioii, and their second lim* ot‘ cavalry, 
exceedingly well handh'd, practically decided the* issue of the 
conflict. 

One hist nmiark as to the* nuamted branch of the* Ame'rie’an 
armies. Fremi the wTy outset the* (\mfe‘elerate* e’avalry, un- 
trained ns tlrny were, but e'xcellemt rieRrs, knowing the country 
tlioroughly, and patriotic and int<‘lligent, did nmst e-flieiteit 
work upon tiie outpeist line*; ami I tliink it is a fair eleductiem 
that emr own Volunteea- cavalry— Ihe Ve'emumry in t'ase* ed 
invasion, would, in tiiis ivspect, prtive eejually valuable, Xeir 
caul imagine for that force*, teiking the ( ’emfeiierate* ireaipeas 
as fhedr moelel, a more hememrahle* and usefei! rede* than that 
of motmb'd riflemen. England is a country wliiedi affords 
even fewer op|mriuniii<»s for purely e'aveelry combats tiwn 
Virginia. 

It is imposhiisle lK*re to touch on that iiio.si iiiieresliiig of 
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all questions, combined tactics ; but I may note one or two 
points. As with other nations, tbe Americans seem to have 
had little difficulty in bringing infantry and artillery into 
proper adjustment; but, with one single exception, their 
generals seem to have been unequal to the task of handling the 
three arms together on the field of battle. The single exception 
was Sheridan ; and his operations, both in the Shenandoah 
Valley and during ‘ the last agony ’ of the Confederacy, are well 
worth the very closest study. 

It is impossible that any soldier should not find the memoirs 
of such great generals as Lee, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Stuart, 
and many others, most interesting and instructive reading; 
and in the, unfortunately, rather cumbersome volumes of the 
‘ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War ’ we have a work which far 
surpasses any military history that has yet been written. In 
these books the hisboiy of the war may best be studied. There 
is nothing in them to repel. There is nothing dry. There is 
romance and sensation enough and to spare ; and if we gain 
nothing else from them, we can at least learn to appreciate the 
splendid fighting qualities of the American soldier. 



<'!IAPTKK X 


THK BAT'ri.K OF (; r;r'rYSHrK(; 

Jiill/ '2}uJ, and .'i?*/, t'-ft.*; 

(.! hectmi' to the Jldersh-^ Military Society, I'chruary [)th, IhO:?} 

In' {1u‘ Orst wek in iVIay (Tniicrnf Knlj'^ri Lot\ in 

cninniand of Hie (’onfedcrato army ol’ Northern \ iri^inia, pro- 
ilic* npproac*lu\s to Rit'hmoiid, tlu* C oidVdorato capital, 
from the north, had, at (liancollorsullo, /i fe\\ niih‘s honih of 
i!m river Rapp.ahannock, \»‘rv decisi\(‘iy defeah'd a IVdcnd aruiv 
of in\nsion more than douhit' his numh(*rs. 

d1\is was the thir<l attempt at, invasion he hsd thwarted 
sinta* the '\\ar hci^aiujust. tNNo\ear.s previously; aiut nIliiou|rh 
Ins losses at ( 'hencellorsville madt‘ it impossihh* for idm to pur- 
sue ins enemy immediat<‘ly after ilu‘ battle, hi* mamihi'le.ss 
determined, when the IVdernl army fell !>ac*k dis(‘omtih‘d to 
halmoutlu Ixwmul the river, to ('arrv the ^^iu' across the Poto- 
mac, the hoiindarv stream l)et^\een Ntmth amt South, into the 
Federal terriicu'V. Two causes impelled him to an oliensive 
policy, h'irsi : Virpuia, at. no time a rich ta^untry, hmi heetnne 
almost exiiausied by the war, and both the army and liu^ non- 
emnl>atant population wen* iimeh straitened for food and 
supplies. Second : far away in the west, on the river .Missis- 
sippi, a Federal army was investing Viekshnric, the umst impori- 
tant fortress in the South, whose loss wtmld he an irretrievahle 
d}s(tslt‘r. IIi» indieved it possible tlml, hy llire.atening Wasliing- 
lon, tht‘ Federal capital, and the great cities of PeniisyKaiiia, 
he might induce tin* Nhnihern President tti withdraw the army 
Ijesieging Mckshurg in oi'ih*!* lt> pr<‘vent tin*! 'onfederates moving 
with lirt* ami sword Ihnmgh the ri<'h ami untouched Slab's of 
the North, dlnrd : the Feiieral auuy, after its recent severe 
following on so many amnssi^e disasters, was not likely 
to be strong as n*gardN whlKl tin* spirit of the army of 
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Northern Virginia, after so many victories, was correspondingly 
high. 

His plan of campaign was as follows : — To use the covered 
approach of the Shenandoah Valley, and its continuation north of 
the Potomac, the Cumberland Valley, as his line of invasion ; to 
threaten TVashington ; to defeat the Federal army in a pitched 
battle ; to bring about, if possible, the fall of the Northern 
capital, and at least to create an important diversion in favoui’ 
of Vicksburg. Before his operations began, he pointed out 
Gettysburg as the best point for a battle, as it was so situated 
that, by holding the passes of South Mountain, he would be 
able to keep open his line of communication through the Cum- 
berland and Shenandoah Valleys. 

At the beginning of June, his army, consisting of 57,000 
infantiy, 250 guns, and 9,000 cavalry, in all 70,000 men, was 
at Fredericksburg, watching the Federal army of 105,000 men, 
with 800 guns, under General Hooker, at Falmouth, on the 
opposite bank of the Rappahannock. 

The first step was to remove his troops from Fredericksburg 
to the Shenandoah Valley ; and although the Rappahannock 
is a broad stream, this movement involved that very dangerous 
operation, a fiank march across the enemy’s front. 

Now it is by no means sufficient for a student of war to be 
made aware that a flank march is risky, but what he ought to 
learn is how to minimise the risk and to escape the danger, for 
success in war is won by facing danger and not by running away 
from it. This is one of the great uses of military history. It 
teaches us, from the experience of the great masters of war, how 
movements which may be mathematically demonstrated to be 
vicious, and yet are sometimes absolutely essential to success, 
may be successfully executed. 

The first thing that Lee had to look to was to prevent all 
information from reaching the enemy. This was provided for 
by his 9,000 cavalry, who carefully picketed the whole line of 
the Rappahannock. 

Next, he had to remove his troops secretly, and to keep his 
enemy in ignorance of this movement as long as possible. Now, 
as the heights at Falmouth looked domx upon Fredericksburg 
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this was sooKwvhaX diilicuH. Forlunalelv Hu' iijrcaf \ iri»’inian 
forosl was very close at hamL Very lew of Ihe ( oidederaie 
camps were visible to the Federal scouts and senfrit's; the 
remainder were hidden in the woods. 

'Fhe ihird step was lo induce (Tcneral Hooker to march 
north; thus preventinij^ hinu whilst the Contederates w'ere 
tnarching into Pennsylvania, from making a dash on Hichmomb 
which was very inade{|ualely defended; and also !)ringing him 
out from his strong position and compc'lling him either to 
attack the Oonfederates, or lo gi\e them the opportunity of 
defeating him in detaiL 

Tlie ConfedcTate army was divided into three army corps, 
commanded !>y (lem'rals Longstreet, Kwell, and Hill. On 
dune 2 ^ Fau'irs coips, covered from ohseiwation by Ihe forest, 
and screened by the cavalry^ marched to (’ulpepti* (’ourt 
Hous(f. Longslreet's corps followed on tlu‘ 41 h. Hill re- 
mained at Fn'dericksburg, in order to induce HtJoker to believe 
that the army w'as still in position at that point. 

It wa.s not till June 10 that Hooker learned what was 
going on. He immediately extmided Ids lim‘ along ihe 
Rappahannock, his riglit resting at Healettin, north of (*ulpep<T. 
Hill was still at Fred(u*ieksl)nrg. On the 9th tiie FediTa! 
cavalry, three divisions, had driven in the ronfet!i*rate pickets, 
crossed the Rappahannock, and eneount<‘red Stuart's cavalry, 
at Brandy Station. An indecisive engngtamml resulted. But 
I hwker discovered that a large part, of the Confederate army 
w’as at (kilpeper, and delermined to reinforce his rigid., On 
tlie same day, Ewell was .sent into tiie Siamandoali \'nl!ey, lo 
capture Win<*hesUa\ and lo create the impressitm that, a tlnnk 
movenu'ut against Washington, an operation which Lee had 
made most effective us(‘ of on three previous omisitms, was in 
contemplation. 

On June 12, Hill was .still at Frederiekshurg with his 
20,(KMk Within reach, on ihi‘ opposite side td’ the Rappa- 
hannock, were no li*.ss than live Federal enr/w dVrwer, numlHiing 
70,000 men. FurtluT to Ihe righl, t>pposile Cliancelhmsville, 
wa.H another Ftnleral corps of 15,000 men; and still furtluay 
yet anollmr, nnmd Bealetoa, facing lamgslreers 20,CK10 at 
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Culpeper. Ewell had reached Front Royal. Thus the three 
Confederate corps were each forty miles apart, and opposite 
the space between Hill and Longstreet were massed, on a front 
of some thirty-five miles, 100,000 Federals. According to all 
the rules of war, Hooker ought to have been easily able to 
deal with Hill and Longstreet in detail, for a march of fifteen 
miles, at furthest, would have placed him between them in 
overwhelming force. He had quite enough information to 
make it clear what an excellent opportunity the apparent 
rashness of the Confederates had given him, and he sent back 
to Washington for permission to cross the Rappahannock, 
defeat Hill, and move rapidly on Richmond. 

He was refused ; and ordered instead to defend the ap- 
proaches to Washington. 

And Lee knew that he would be refused, and this was the 
secret of the seemingly foolhardy position in which the Con- 
federate army was distributed in face of superior numbers. 

How had he come to be possessed of this information ? It 
was not through his cavalry patrols, not through prisoners, not 
through his spies ; but through his knowledge of the character 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the Northern armies. He knew 
well what apparent risk he might run with absolute impunity. 
He knew that the superior numbers of his adversary, and his 
own dangerous position, were factors in the problem of but 
small account. He knew that in war moral means, according 
to Napoleon, are three times more effective than physical 
means, that is, than numbers, armament, and position ; and it 
was on the former that he now relied. 

War is more of a struggle between two human intelligences 
than between two masses of armed men ; and the great general 
does not give his first attention to numbers, to armament, or 
to position. He looks beyond these, beyond his own troops, 
and across the enemy’s lines, without stopping to estimate their 
strength or to examine the ground, until he comes to the 
quarters occupied by the enemy’s leader; and then he puts 
himself in that leader’s place, and with that officer’s eyes and 
mind he looks at the situation ; he realises his weakness, tactical, 
strategical, and political ; he detects the points for the security 
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of which he is inosl apprehensiv<' , lie collsi(h•r^ wliai his 
action will !)e if he is attacked liere or tiireatened iliiTc, and 
he l.hiis learns for himself, lookiiii^ at tliiiin’s from his cnenu s 
point of \ic\v, wheiher or no apparent. ri^Ls are not al)solute!v 
safe. 

Idiis is what TiCe had <lom‘ heiore he ventured on dis- 
tributing his army corjjs along so wide a front. Ife looked 
l){‘Von(i his own army, Inyond tlu‘ cncanvAs camps, bevond the 
tent, of tht'ir commander the man who was ts'igt'r to protit hv 
t.he opport, unity h(‘ olferv'd him and across the great river 
w’hich <livides \'irgmia from the North. Ov<.‘r the river he 
,saw Whishington and the Ih’esident's house, mid in tlu* IVe-sideiitV 
chair sat. a man calhal .Miraliam Lincoln, hv virtue of his 
o(li(‘e, civilian though hi‘ wa.s, ('ommanderdn ('hief ot* the 
Fe(h‘ral armies, and tlu‘ motivt' powm* t»f tin' fon-es which 
Hooker <’ommande(l m \drginia. It was this motive power 
that Lee attacked. It was against this man that he fought, 
and not against, the masses on the Rappaliannoek. He knmv 
well that political laressities were fdneolifs chief pi eoceupat ion. 
He knew his apprehensions for tlu' safely of tht* Lnion capital. 
He knew that a threat against Washington was an infallibh* 
specitic- he had tnc<l it already for making the enemv divide 
Iiis enormous ft>rces, detach vvhoh‘ arniv corps for servict* round 
tlu* city, and for compelling his aimies to vdllulraw from 
Virginia, wliether tliey w{*n‘ badly heaton or not. So, when 
lu* sent Fvvell to tlu* Slwaiandoah Valiev, an ndv aiu'e from 
which, as is (‘videut from llie map, would thi’catea tin* com- 
munications of Washington with tlic more nortliern States, lie 
was morally eerlain that. Lincoln, the motive power of Hooker's 
army, would draw^ t.hat army hack to proit*et Washington 
inslem! of pushing it forwanl against Hill, 

!n exact accordance with this unticipalioiu Ihaiker fell 
hack <111 tla* night of the ISib, and changing front to the right, 
(iccupicfi L(‘eshurg, and tin* pa.ssi‘s of tht* liull Hun mountains, 
'riie wluile (dmfederatt* army now miHsini the Blue Hklge, 
Shiart.^ with the cavalry, r^nnaintng in rear to watch the enemy 
and to idock tin* passes. On the tiegnii the passage of 
tlie 
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Hooker, at Leesburg, covered the fords of the Potomac 
north of that town, and threatened the flank of the Confederate 
advance. On the S5th he heard that Lee had crossed the river 
near Letown, and immediately followed suit, intending to operate 
against the enemy’s rear. The President, however, objected to 
the plan of campaign, and the general asked to be relieved of 
his command. He was succeeded by Meade, like Lee, an 
officer of the United States corps of Engineers, who took over 
his new duties on June £8, and moved the army immediately 
on Frederick. Lee’s advanced guard had by this time reached 
Carlisle and York, and was threatening Harrisburg. Meade, 
moving rapidly northward, resolved to force Lee to battle 
before he could cross the Susquehanna river. 

We have now to deal with a certain resolution of General 
Lee’s which had a very startling effect on the campaign. 

On June 23, on the day on which the passage of the 
Potomac began, General Lee gave his cavalry commander, 
Stuart, who up till that time had been guarding the Blue 
Ridge gaps against the Federal cavalry, permission to move 
round the rear of the Federal army, then at and about 
Leesbui’g, to cross the river, and doing what damage he could 
to join the advanced guard of the Confederates near the 
Susquehanna. He was to employ three brigades, leaving two 
bi’igades behind, which were to watch the Blue Ridge passes 
until the infantry was on Northern soil, and then to join the 
army. Of the two remaining cavalry brigades, one was with 
the advanced guard, the other well away on the left flank, on 
the far side of the Cumberland Valley. 

Now Stuart had been in the habit, in former campaigns, 
of taking his division for a trip round the enemy’s array, 
cutting their communications and acquiring information. It 
does not appear that great good invariably resulted from these 
enterprises. The American railways, if easily destroyed, were 
just as easily repaired, and merely riding across the enemy’s 
communications is a very different thing to placing an ai-my 
astride or on the flank of his communications. The latter 
course almost invariably compels him to turn back on the 
intruder ; the former inflicts but temporary discomfort. Still 
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Stuart had always been siim\ssful in tlu\sc raids; by hisrxira- 
ordinary eiu'ri>;y, acii\ih, and iachnd skill, ha had won IamAn 
conlidcMKV, and his siijK'rior sat'ins to ha\a aatjuir-rad uiflioui, 
(|iieslioii in iht' siigi^('s{i()n that, with iha lar^vr lialf of his 
command, his trusted ca\alry lead(T should st'parate himself 
from the rest of the armv at a critical time. 

ddiat the cavalry did do a certain amount of dama£>’(‘ in this 
raid is true ; hut it may be doubted whether they delated the 
nortinvanl march of the Eederal army for a sini^le hour ; and, 
owin^‘ to tile fact that Hooker crossed the Pohnnac sooner than 
either Stuart or Let* expi'cttni, instt*ad of crossin^ii; the ri%er two 
days in advance of tht* hVdta'als, thty did so two days behind 
Lhem, ami did not join the athaneed g'uard imli! duly A, with 
both men and horses mueh exhausted. 

Mt'anwhih' Iht* two hrii^ath's of horsemtai left behind }n’o\t‘d 
insudicient to kts'p a wateli on Hooker ami to break lhrouL>;h 
his cavalry sei*t‘en. 

Stuart, manned on tin* 2 Mb. On the ni^ht of ilu‘ doth 
Hooker began to move from Leesburg. Hut it was no! till the 
night of the 28th that Lee was maile aware, In a spy, that 
the hVderals had crossed i.he Foiomae, Believing Ilia! their 
army was still soutli of the river, he had aliowtsl hi » army corps 
to move in very open onhux 

On tlie 28ih, Ewell’s eurj)s n*aehed (arlisleand ^'ork ; tin* 
other two were near (ihamberslmrg, from thirty to lifty miles 
in rear. 

On the night of the 2Hlh, luvaring tin* f'Vfleral advance, 
Lee immediately culled up the two hrigatles of cavalry from the 
Shenandoah \‘ailey, uboui lifty miles distant, and ordered Ids 
army to coneenlraie at < ashtown, nine mih's west of (h*tfys» 

bui-fi. 

d1ie impmdaui eireumstnnee to notiee is, that from the 
time t!u‘ Oonfeilerafe infantry erossed the Potomac uitlil idler 
the battle of Hetiysimrg had been fought and lost, Lts* bmi 
not a single cavidry soldier betwi'vn himself am! the enemy. 
For nearly four days he remained in ignoranee of the hVderal 
movemenis ; he did not know Hmt their army had rrosscil the 
river, and he had cousisjumdly ulhnved Ids three corps to 
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separate so far that it took four dajs to effect their concen- 
tration. 

On the 30th, Hill reached Cashtown, and the rest of the 
army was not more than fifteen miles distant. The leader of 
his advanced guard sent a brigade on to Gettysburg to procure 
a supply of boots, and this brigade returned with the informa- 
tion that the town was occupied by the enemy. 

In nearly every book on tactics we have instances of the 
great use of cavalry in screening the front and reconnoitring. 
At Gettysburg we have an instance of this screen being alto- 
gether absent ; and I think the difficulties of the general, arising 
from this absence, will illustrate how completely the other arms 
are paralysed without the aid of the cavalry. 

That very afternoon a Federal cavalry division under 
General Buford, scouting far ahead of the army, had entered 
Gettysburg. This division, all told, did not exceed 4,000 
men, and the nearest infantry support was over fifteen miles 
distant. 

Now Gettysburg was important in two ways. It was 
tactically a strong position, commanding the approaches from 
the west and north, and it was strategically most important, for 
it was the nucleus of several good roads, leading to the Susque- 
hanna and the Potomac, to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Frederick, 
and Washington. The Federals, then, were most fortunate 
in anticipating the Southerners in the occupation of this point 
of vantage. 

I use advisedly the term ‘ fortunate,’ for on the morning of 
the 30th, the greater part of two Confederate army corps were 
within nine miles of Gettysburg, Hill at Cashtown, and Ewell, 
returning from York, at Heidlersburg, on the opposite side of 
the town ; and by making a little haste, either or both of these 
corps would have been firmly established on the heights of 
Gettysburg before the Federal advanced guard arrived. Had 
the Confederate cavalry been present, scouring the country to 
the front, the enemy’s approach would have been reported, and 
measures might have been taken to anticipate him in securing 
this important point. 

This, then, was the first untoward circumstance which arose 
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from the ahseiicr of all n‘('oiniai''S.!nc(‘. F u;tN foIlo\\t'(] by 
others. 

On llu' moniiii^t; of Uu* same day, lliil, as I lune said, had 
sent a brigade, prt>!)ably iml h’ss {ban .‘FOOD strong, to got 
s’lipplies aj (ien\sburg. d'be Frigadica*, as he neared the town, 
saw a Fi'deral foree ad\anemg to meet him. d’his fora* ecni- 
sihted only of eaxalry, Buford's di\ision, and as ilu' strougtst 
of iis thret' brigadi's had lunm (b'L'U'lied to Meeb.inicstow n, it, 
did not, iiinnbe!’ mort‘ tiian nu'n and a etmple of horM' 

artillery hat t(Tii‘% 

Had the aiKanee of the ('onfederatt* hrigatb* been etuered 
I)y cavalry, in all prohahilily the strength and eompiKitloii 
of the enemy's force, and aFo whetlu*!* it uas suppor!(‘d, 
would ha\e hiam ase('rtained ; and thi‘ Bngadier would }ia\e 
been frta^ to ('ont(‘st with the eaxalia the posMs*,j!,n of iby 
(h‘t ly.shurg position, or a! It'ast It) ha^e son! ba,ek reliahlt* 
inft)nnalion. 

Wliat follow (‘d ? d1u‘ ( 'onfederaio hrig.idt' ufdelri'w to 
(’ashlown, reporting tin* advane(‘ of a large liosfiF fort'e (jn 
(ictiyshurg ; and n(‘\i morning, duly I, (h’laaal Ilill went 
forward with two divisions of infardry to aM-mi.nn the strength 
of iheenemy. Tliese two di\isions found the Federal ea\aln dis* 
moimtetl, holdiiig a strong position in front of (»ell\>hurg, and 
gTadually dn)ve them back upon the town. i^Iranwlnle, between 

10 A.M. and l.dO r.M. two bVdi'ral army corps arii\«d, and the 
('onfederates were in their turn jiushed hiek. 'I'lu'ii at d.dO v.m, 
up came Ewell frt)m lleidh*rshurg, and u genernl at'naiii'e dnne da* 
Federals through Gettysburg at !• o'eliu’k with vtaw heavy loss. 

Near ilu' elosc of theatdiim (hmeral Lee arnv«'d upon the 
iieid, and the wliole of lus army was rapidly elosiin? up. But 

11 was still tar from being fully eoneenl rated, and so exhausted 
were the Iniops in imnH‘(iial(‘ eontari with fin* enenn, so strong 
the position to which the FederaK liad retiretl, u mih' Maith of 
the town, and so uncertain tla* eslimatt* of tinar mimtjers, that 
the Gonfedernte general nnuh‘ no (*IIort to follow up his siieecss. 
Ih‘ direetetl the necessary preparations to be mafic for an attack 
the next nmriniig as early ns praetirable. 

Tima eiiiied the first davN battle, in wdneli itlioul k’d,000 
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men on each side were engaged, and which resulted in a 
Confederate victory. 

There are several points which may here be noticed; the 
first regarding the Confederate strategy on this day. 

To begin with. When Lee started upon the campaign, he 
had not intended to deliver an offensive battle at so great a 
distance from his base of operations, but, owing to the absence 
of his cavahy, and the engagement brought about by Hill’s 
reconnaissance, he had now no other course open but to attack 
the enemy as vigorously as possible. It would certainly have 
been more promising of success had his inferior army of 70,000 
men been able to await, in a carefully prepared position, the 
attack of the 100,000 Federals led by Meade. 

Certain critics of the campaign, amongst them the Comte 
de Paris, the historian of the war, and General Longstreet, 
commanding one of the Confederate army corps, hold very 
different views. They assert that Lee had tliree other com'ses 
open to him, each of them more promising than the one he 
actually adopted. 

1st, to retire to the passes of the South Mountain, and thus 
to compel Meade to attack him in a very favourable position. 

2nd, to await attack in his present position. 

3rd, to move round the left flank of the Federal position and 
to interpose between the Federal army and Washington, taking 
up a strong position ; and if Meade refused to attack, to move 
back in the direction of Washington, which threat to the 
capital would probably induce the Northern general to do so. 

In his report of the battle the Confederate Commander-in- 
Chief disposes of the first two of these suggestions very summarily. 
His army was living on the country, and it would have been 
exceedingly difficult to subsist 70,000 men, occupying a 
stationary camp, in face of a numerically superior enemy. No 
district, however rich, can supply a large army for more than 
forty-eight hours, and the greater part of the army had just 
passed through the district east and west of Cashtown by easy 
marches. 

As to the last proposal, which was strenuously urged after 
the first day’s battle by Longstreet, Lee, according to one of 

n 
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Ids chief staff officers, pronounced it, under the circumstances, 
impracticable. 

Now, what were the circumstances that tlms paralysed Ids 
army and his own great skill in daring manoeuvres ? A\diy was 
a flank march, possible in front of Hooker in June, impossible 
in front of Meade in July ? 

The answer is simple — the absence of the cavalry. 

One of the chief reepdsites for a flank mar<‘h is that it 
should be made with the greatest rapidity. VVhal, speed was 
posvsible if the infantry divisions were compelled to reconnoitre 
themselves to front, flank, and rear, halting at every alarm, 
harassed by the hostile horsemen How was Lee to ascertain 
whether the enemy had not a force posted to his lel't r('ar, ready 
to crush the head of the turning column ? 

We have only to turn to the disastrous march of McAlahoifs 
army, culminating in the terrible defeat of Sedan, f.o understand 
the difficulties and danger of a flank march without cavalry to 
screen the movement. 

1 need hardly say that the other alternativts a retreat 
through the South Mountain, was never {'ntertaiiu‘d for a 
moment. To withdraw by narrow roads in face of superior 
nnmbci‘s would have b(‘en no easy mailer. Moreover, a retreat 
would have left to the enemy all the moral n'sults ol’ victory, 
and would have been everywhere inlerpret,(‘d, by foreign nations 
as well as by the Northerners, as a confl'ssion of wtvakness on 
the part of the (•onfederate leadei’ and of the ('onfederjite 
Government. 

Lastly, it, is evident that had Lee’s arnyy been closely 
(concentrated, which it would have been inad lu* reecnvt'd early 
information of Hooker’s march northward ; be would have 
been alile to seize Gettysburg and to inHict an annihilating 
defeat on the two corps which formed the Federal advanced 
guard 

As to the Federals. Wo may flrsl of all noiict.^ the brilliant 
initiative of General Buford, the cavalry commander, who, on 
reaching G(*tiysburg, and recognising the im}>ortance of the 
position, determined to hold it, although hostile infantry was 
visible, until his own infantry came up. Second, the value of 
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cavalry who were so trained as to be able, when dismounted, to 
hold in check a superior force of infantry for two hours, and to 
give time for the arrival of reinforcements. I may notice that 
this same cavalry, later in the day, when the Federal line was 
giving way, was ordered to charge the victorious enemy pressing 
forward in pursuit. The charge was never made — probably 
the nature of the ground, the numerous woods, walls, and 
fences, forbade it — but the division formed up with every inten- 
tion of charging, and it is said that the Confederate battalions 
formed square, and so lost much precious time. Third, the 
judicious selection of a position by this same officer, not on the 
crest of the ridge immediately south of Gettysburg, but along 
the banks of Willoughby Run, more than a mile west. He 
recognised that the ridge to the south was the true position ; 
and that as he would certainly be sooner or later forced back, 
it would be better to leave it to be strongly occupied by the 
remainder of the army. As it turned out, when the troops 
west of Gettysburg were forced back on the morning of July 1, 
they found the ridge occupied and entrenched. As we have 
seen, General Lee judged it too formidable to attack the same 
evening. 

There is another Federal officer whose conduct calls for the 
highest commendation. This was General Hancock, command- 
ing the 2nd corps. To appreciate his action we must turn to 
what General Meade had been doing since he started on his 
northward march from Frederick on the 29th. Till the 
evening of July 1, the first day of the battle, he was ignorant 
of Lee’s whereabouts. All he knew was that the Confederate 
army was somewhere between Chambersburg and Carlisle, and 
that it was now moving southwards. His own army corps were 
dispersed over a wide extent of country east and south of 
Gettysburg. But he knew enough of Lee’s movements, and 
whilst Hill and Ewell were converging on Gettysburg for the 
assault on his advanced guard, he was issuing orders for his 
chiefs of engineers and artillery to select a field of battle, cover- 
ing Lee’s lines of approach, whether by Harrisburg or Gettys- 
burg, indicating the general line of Pipe Creek as a suitable 
locality. 
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But on receiving news of tlie fight at Gettysburg, he sent 
Hancock to the battlefield, directing him either to bring the 
two advanced corps to Pipe Creek or to prepare for a general 
engagement at Gettysburg. 

As soon as the action with Hill and Ewell was over, and 
the defeated Federals were firmly established on th(‘ ridge south 
of the town, Hancock sent back to Meade, whose licadquarters 
were thirteen miles in rear, informing him that tlie position was 
a very strong one. Moreover, he kept his men l)ehind their 
entrenchments, without hiking any step towards retiring to the 
line of Pipe Creek. Tiiis, as it turned out, was a most momen- 
tous decision, and I think that the courage of the general 
who, in command of a defeated force, confronted by su[)erior 
numbers, and aware that the supporting army cor})s wcu’c much 
scattered, refused to abandon the strong and formidable posi- 
tion he occupied and to leave to the enemy tlu^ moral results of 
a victory culminating in the retreat of the vaiujuished, is well 
worth notice. 

Meade, relying on Hancock^ soldierly instinct, and appre- 
ciating his motives, Imrried the whole of his (‘orps, scatJered 
as they were, to the front, and at midnight rode forward to the 
field. 

By forced night marches his troops pushed on, but at day- 
light next morning only four of the seven corps wn^re present, 
and two of these had been very roughly handled on the previous 
day. By eight o’clock two more had come up, making in all 
some 65,000 men. 

At daylight, however, there were no more than 40,000 
present, and it is v(Ty evident Unit the ('onfedt^ral.e attack 
should have been made at that iiour. It is also evident that 
the Federal corps, like lhi‘ (kmfederale army, had iK'come 
separated by too wide intervals in their advan(;e ; and, in the 
absence of information, concentration should lie an invariable 
rule. 

During the night, Lee had learned from prisoners iliai only 
a portion of the Federal army occupied the opposit,e ridge. It 
was clear that an opportunity presented itself of (killing 
with the enemy in detail ; and the meanest capacity must have 
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grasped the advantage of storming the strong position south 
of Gettysburg before it should be occupied in overwhelming 
strength. 

Now Lee’s own orders to his lieutenants had been to attack 
^ as early as practicable.’ But as a matter of fact the attack 
was not made until 4? p.m., just eleven hours too late. 

On this circumstance, which has given rise to much un- 
pleasant controversy amongst the surviving generals of Lee’s 
army, I shall make no comment beyond saying that it was un- 
fortunate that the attack should have waited on the movements 
of Longstreet, the general who had so strenuously advocated 
the flank movement to turn the Federal left. 

Moreover, there was very indifferent Staff* work done on this 
morning in Longstreef s corps, one of his divisions taking a wi’ong 
road, and much delay being caused by the fact that the roads 
were not reconnoitred previous to the march. 

As to the fighting on this day little need be said. The 
Federals were strongly posted from Cemetery and Culp Hills, on 
the right, to a point west of the ridge, on which stands the 
Peach Orchard, on the left. The orchard, standing on a rise a 
good deal lower than Cemetery Ridge, had been occupied, not 
on General Meade’s authoidty, for he intended his left to rest on 
the Round Tops, but on the initiative of the general command- 
ing the left wing, and, as may be seen from the map, it was 
salient to the rest of the line, and much nearer to the Confede- 
rate front than the right flank. Lee’s plan of attack was as 
follows : Ewell, from the north, that is, from Gettysburg, and 
the height to the east, was to attack Cemetery Hill. Longstreet 
on the right was to attack the Peach Orchard position, turn 
the Federal flank, and, wheeling half-left, to advance in the same 
direction up the Emmetsburg road, rolling up the Federal line 
from left to right. 

The two attacks were to be made at the same moment, and 
this part of the programme was carried out. 

Ewell assaulted the Federal right in two columns. That on 
the left, Johnson’s division, which moved on Culp’s Hill, was 
fairly successful. When night fell, Johnson’s troops had pos- 
session of a line of Federal entrenchments, and held on to this 
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position during the night. But the attack on Cemetery Hill 
was a failure. 

It was made by two divisions, one from tlie cast of Gettys- 
burg, to be supported by another which had to advance through 
the town itself. The first division, under General Early, had 
but 700 yards to travcr.se before it reached the Federal lines. 
The second, under General llodes, had to move out of the 
town, then to deploy, and finally to move over a space of 
nearly 1,400 yards. The conse(|uencc was that Early attacked 
and was successfiih but the co-operating column failed to come 
up in time to ena])lc him to meet a counter-attack, and he was 
driven back. 

Here, again, it is iinpOH.sible not to criticise tlic uorking 
of the staff. On the field of battle, to see that the com- 
bined movements of the larger units are made' with due con- 
sideration for time and spac'c is the most important duty of the 
stall’. 

On the (Jonfcdcrale right, Longstreet suc'ceeded in driving 
back tbe lAde'rals from tlie Peach Orchai-d line. But he was 
im.successful in rolling up their line towards C'emetery llilL 
I'lie Confederate right was already in position to attach 
Little Round I’op, the kc'y of the position, when a Federal 
general, Warren, Meade’s Chief of Enginc'crs, rc*aclu*d the hill 
with orders from Meade to examine Ihc' condition of affairs, 
ih’om this height he saw, in llu‘ long line of woods west of 
ihnmetsburg road, the' glistening of gun-barrels and bnyonels, 
and, promptly realising the situation, he sent back to Meade for 
a division at least. The situation, he says in his report,, was 
almost appalling.’ Fortunately, ladbre the C'oi dederates could 
reach this hill, where tlic^y would have b(‘en established in ream 
of the Peach Orchard, and whence they would have enfiladed 
a grcjat part of the ridge, a kVderal brigade, witli some 
batteries on ihcar way to reinforce the line in front, camc‘ up 
and were orderc'd by Wburen, on his own rc'sponsibilitv, to 
occupy Little Round Top. Here a heavy striigglcj took place, 
and although Longstreet drove bac^k the enemy from the Peacli 
Orchard, he was unable to turn their flank, for reiiiforcemente 
were rapidly brought up to the rocky ridge and ravine called 
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tlie Devirs Den, and tlie Federals made good their withdrawal 
to Cemetery Ridge. 

I may add that the Federal infantry, bravely as it fought, 
seems to have owed its safety to the devotion of the gunners, 
who showed most remarkable gallantry in covering their retreat. 
One battery lost all its officers but one, six out of seven 
sergeants, twenty-eight men out of one hundred, and sixty-six 
horses out of eighty-eight. Moreover, a line of hve-and-twenty 
guns, hastily moved up to the ridge in rear, although un- 
supported by infantry, did much towards checking the Con- 
federate pursuit. 

There is one point connected with this attack which calls 
for particular comment. 

I have already stated that Round Top was the key of the 
position ; and it is evident that had the Confederates once 
occupied this commanding height, the Federal troops, when 
forced back from the Peach Orchard, 'would have been compelled 
to retreat towards Cemetery Hill. 

When Longstreet’s line got into position, his right brigade 
was well in front of the Emmetsburg road, at an oblique angle 
to it, and this brigade was supported by a second, 200 yards in 
rear. As soon as the troops took up their place, the com- 
mander of the advanced brigade, General Laws, sent off a patrol 
of six men to ascend the steep and densely wooded slopes of 
Round Top, and to locate the extreme left of the Federal line. 

Before the attack began, one of these men came back at the 
double, reporting that Round Top was unoccupied, and that 
there were no Federal troops in rear of the hill. This intelli- 
gence was coiToborated by some prisoners who were just then 
captured. The Brigadier immediately rode over to his divisional 
commander, and pointed out the ease with which the Federal 
left might be turned. The divisional commander coincided 
fully with his views, but declared that his orders were positive 
to attack in front. On the Brigadier protesting, the divisional 
commander sent an aide-de-camp to General Longs treet, x\n 
order was sent back which was interpreted to mean that the 
original plan of attack was to be followed out to the letter. 
The right brigade, therefore, moved forward against the DeviPs 
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Den, cleared that, and when it aflerward moved a^i^ainsl Round 
Top, found it occupied and was beaten back. 

We can only sa}^ that it seems unfortunate that the (piestion 
whether the attack on Round Top was advisable or not should 
have been submitted to the general that had so strongly advised 
Lee not to attac'k the Gettysburg position at all. 

His summary message to the divisional commander to <*aiTy 
out the original plan at least lays him open to tlie suspicion 
that, although he was prepared to obey orders, it was like a 
machine and not like an intelligent lieing. There' \wis no 
question of aeding on his own initiative even, and of taking it 
on himselt l,o modify his instnudions. Ibe Commander-in- 
Chief was close at hand, and he might have communic.-itc'cl with 
him at once, just as his sui)ordiimtes had doru* with hinisedf. 

On this same evening of the battle of July 2 tluax’ was a 
very curious exercise of initiative, a vctv mark<‘d assumption of 
responsibility, on the part, of two Federal of!ic(‘rs. One of‘ these 
was General Warren, who, on seeing Round Top without 
single bayonet on it, dashed down the hill and onka'od up the 
first regiment he came across. The (dlu'r was the ri'gimental 
commander, who, although following tlu* heading ])at!alion of 
his brigade, on receiving an urgent demand for assistance from 
a senior ofliccr of the general staff, accompanied by a !)rief 
explanation of the situation, Iwoke the lint* of march of his 
brigade without hesitation, and marched straiglit. up the hill, 
arriving in time to secure its {lossession to llu* lu'd{*rals. 

In Germany, where the advantages of the initiative are 
most highly appreciated, this tpiesiion of how far a commandt'r, 
coming up in support with orders (,o move to a certain locality, is 
justified in answering urgent appeals for nssistaucc fromanotiier 
lo<‘ality alioget.her, and in departing fronn his original orders, is 
often very warmly discussed. 

An incident occurred at the battle of W(H*rtb, in 18T0, 
which has l)een made* the text, of a long discussion in a (German 
stmly of that batt.le ; a .study which is well worth n*ading, and 
which, for th(j consolation of tho.s(i who do not read German, 
was admirably paraphrased, by Golone! Lonsdale Hale, in the 
‘ Contemporary Review ^ for June 189^. 
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In this case it does not appear that the need of support was 
absolutely necessary in order to save the day. There was nothing 
in the situation which clearly indicated, as at Round Top, that 
if the supporting troops obeyed their original orders the battle 
^vould be lost. 

The third day of Gettysburg dawned on two armies that 
still stood face to face on equal terms. The Confederates had 
carried the Peach Orchard, and Johnson’s division was estab- 
lished on Culp’s Hill, but the Federals occupied a stronger 
position than on the previous day, the line from Cemetery Hill 
to Round Top. Their strongest corps, which had not come 
up until the evening of the 2nd, had not yet been engaged ; 
and their troops were concentrated in a horseshoe which did 
not measure more than two and a half miles. They had in- 
deed suffered a severe repulse the previous afternoon. But 
the Generals, assembled at a council of war after the battle 
had ceased, had resolved, with scarcely one dissentient voice, 
to maintain their ground despite their heavy losses ; and the 
morning of one of the most momentous days in American 
history saw their volunteer soldiers, worn and exhausted as they 
were with two days’ fighting, which had been all against them, 
outflanked on one wing, and with an enemy before them who 
had beaten them — or rather their generals —in battle after 
battle, still resolute, confident, and even cheerful. By all the 
rules of war they should have been demoralised a«id unnerved. 
Yet they were never in better spirit for the fight than on this 
third day of battle, with theii line of retreat seriously threatened 
by the presence of Johnson’s division in rear of their right wing 
and with nothing but disaster during the past two days to look 
back upon. Surely they had inherited the best quality of 
British soldiers. They refused to acknowledge that they were 
beaten. 

The Confederates, flushed with the partial triumph of the 
preceding day, had no helpless prey before them. When the 
light broke on the Cemetery Ridge, showing the Northern 
batteries and battalions still in position, covered by breastworks 
and stone walls, and commanding the long open slopes to the 
westward, it was evident that the hardest part of the task was 
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yet to be accomplished. And to make matlers worse, tlic army 
was badly placed for attack. From Jolinsoifs left on Culp's 
Hill to Longstrcet's right below Hound "J'op, tlie front envered 
no less than five miles, more than twice the front occ-upied by 
their opponents, who were also superior in numbers. 

Nor was it possible to shift troops from one Hank to the 
other. The roads by which they would ha\e to pass were not 
only visible from Cemetery Ridge, but were commanded by the 
Fed(‘ral Artillery. The army, owning t.o the absence; of the 
cav.'iliy, haxl blundered into battle on the first day. Ewell had 
then attacked from the north, and it was almost impracHicahle 
afterwards to contract the line to a leasonahh' length. Such 
an extent of front, manned by only 60,000 men, .sw'ullowed 
up almost all reserves; and on the morning of‘ July 6, Lee had 
one of the hardest problems to deal with that was ever propos(‘d 
upon the field of batik' : Wldeh part of tlial long extended 
line .should he thrust forward to make tiu' di'cisivt' stroke, whicii 
W’as to annihilate the last army of tiu' Eederals in ilie east, atjtl 
drive ilie Northt'rn Government from the c’apitnl r 

So confident was he in the powi'rsof tlie gallant men he had 
led so often to victory that, diflicult as was his task, Lee never 
seems for a single mouH'tit to liave despairi'd of succt'ss. Yet 
the day opened ominously. As the sun ros(', a vigorous attack 
of tlic Federals on (kdp's Hill, prepared during tlie iiigid, drove 
Johnson’s division in panic downi the hill. But the great 
Confederate general w'as not diseoiicerted !)y tiu' mislnip. It 
would have been scarcely possible to supp(H’[ Johnson with 
sufficient force to make an atbick on (kdps Hill decisivt*, and 
his mind wais already seeking to fmd a point wh(*re he could 
attack with all his strength, and where, to the hVderals, tiefeal 
w'ould mean annihilation. The right Hank of the eiuimy w'as 
secinx', for he could not mo\e troops in tlmt open anmliy to 
at.Uick it, and it was far from their line of retreat. Thc' left 
fkmk reste<l on iht' impregnable position of Round Top, and he 
dared not weaken Ins line to turn it Tlwiv. remaim?d (miy the 
centre, and he det.erminetl to try Napoleon’s diH'isive st.roke. 

The action hega,n at 1 r.M., by w'hich time tin' Confedernlx's 
had brought liO guns into line from opposite Gettjsl}iirg to 
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the Peach Orchard ridges. Their fire was answered by ninety 
Federal guns upon the opposing crest. At S o’clock the 
hostile artillery ceased fire. Eleven ammunition wagons had 
been blown up, but the losses had not been heavy ; in fact, the fire 
was more dangerous behind the ridge than on its crest. The 
fire was not concentrated, but scattered over the whole field. 
The Federal chief of artillery, however, found his ammunition 
v/as running low, and resolved to keep his remaining rounds for 
the assault which he knew must follow. The Confederates, on 
finding that the enemy had ceased fire, immediately moved 
forward to attack, thus making that too common mistake of 
neglecting to bombard the enemy’s infantry when his guns have 
been silenced. During the artillery duel the Federal infantry 
had been lying behind the entrenchments and stone walls. 
They had sulfered but little loss; they were in no wise de- 
moralised, and were perfectly ready to defend the position to 
the last. 

Lee’s scheme of attack was this. Longstreet, who had been 
reinforced in the night by a fresh division of 5,000 men, 
Virginians, some of the best troops in the army, and led by 
General Pickett, one of the most daring amongst the Confederate 
officers, was to send in three divisions, one of his own and two 
of Hill’s, numbering about 15,000 bayonets, and the flanks of 
the column were to be protected by the advance of the artillery. 
Nor was this all, at least according to the testimony of Lee’s 
staff’ officers. He intended, according to them, that the 
attack should be supported by Longstreet’s two remaining 
divisions, and the general was authorised to employ another 
of Hill’s divisions if necessary, in all 30,000 men. This Genez’al 
Longstreet denies, but it is remarkable that the two divisions 
of his right wing, posted opposite the Federal left, never moved 
a step forward nor were ordered to make any attempt whatso- 
ever even to demonstrate in favour of the attacking column. 

The attack, then, was made by 15,000 men in two lines. 
Pickett leading, Pettigrew in short echelon (100 paces) to the 
left rear, and Wilcox’s brigade to the right. The distance the 
men had to traverse was nearly 1,200 yards in width. The 
ground was open, and intervening between them and the enemy 
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were several fences, a field of corn, a tiny brook, and then the 
open slopes to the Federal position, covered on the crest by 
eartliworks and stone walls. 

Notwithstanding' the strength of the position they were to 
storm, and tlio teirible fire at that range wliicb the Federal 
artillery, coming into action again as they advanced, poured 
into their ranks, FiekelFs \'irginians advanced with a steadiness 
find precision which called forth the generous admiration of 
tlieir gallant enemy. Only Ihe skirmishers in front used their 
rifles, and the long lines in rear ])ressed forward wilhont a check. 
Thrown somewhat into disorder in clearing the fences of the 
Fmmetsbiirg road, ihey wlieelc'd half-left, at the house' which 
stood in their path, and mo\cd straight up tlu‘ slopes in tlie 
[lircction of a conspicuous clump of* tree's. The long lint's of 
Fedt'ral infantry ope'iied on them in front,, llu* guns, loadt'd 
with canister, tore great gaps through the crowded ranks, and 
from the slt)pes of Lit, tie Round 'Top they wt'rt' t'afilade'd by 
more than one battery. As they approaclu'd the ridge' ihe*ir 
fines were torn by incessant volle'ys of musketry, and tlu' se'cond 
fine crowded in upon the first. Cnder the' lu'avy fire' ihe 
supporting division on the left had give'u way, and a Fedewal 
brigadier, throwing forwai’d a rcginu'nt. with rt'ady judgmt'nt, 
en (Haded Ihcketfs line. Yet with unfaltering courage' the 
Virginians broke into the double, and with an irresist ible eliarge' 
went through and over the stone walls which confronte'd llunn, 
driving back their defenders, from Hank flank, and planting 
their colours on the summit of the ridge. 

Ihd. tiioy w'ere few in number; and, as in the history of 
loo many famous <‘hargt's, at Llie moment of their sue’ce'ss ihe'y 
looked back vainly feu' support Not a single (lonfede'rate 
tjayouet, save in the hands of wxmnded or rctrc'ating nn'ii, was 
t)eiAveen them and the ridge from wdiich they had aelvamt'd, 
yai'els in rear. Fiercely they struggled to maintain their 
position, but t.heir courage had ix'en thnnvn away. The 
hederals, though driven ba<‘k, bad not lost heart. 1110 defc'iice 
was as stubborn iis tin" attack was dashing. Fresh rt‘gimi'nt,s 
.‘ame throiigiiig up, and wdthin ten inintites Pickett, with the 
relics of his brave f>, 0 (K), was retreating down the slope. It 
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may be a fitting climax, that magnificent charge, to a battle 
never surpassed for desperate fighting ; and it seems according 
to the fitness ol things that the two commanders should have 
tacitly agreed to bring the conflict to a close. Meade made 
no attempt to initiate a counter-attack ; and during the night, 
slowly followed by his adversary, Lee fell back through the 
South Mountain passes, and across the Potomac into Virginia. 

The losses in the battle amounted to over 20,000 on either 
side, and it is said that Pickett alone lost six-sevenths of his 
strength. 

There are two points to be noticed in connection with the 
third day’s battle. First, the want of co-operation. What 
sight more curious than to see two armies, each of over 

60.000 men, watching in breathless silence the advance of 

15.000 ? Why were not Ewell’s troops attacking on the left 
and Longstreet’s remaining divisions on the right ? We can 
only say that some one blundered. Again, remember that 
Pickett’s flanks were to have been protected by the advance 
of the artillery, but the Confederate batteries, when the 
artillery duel ceased, had expended nearly all their ammunition, 
and this all important circumstance was never reported to 
General Lee. 

I have said very little of the tactical use made by General 
Meade of his formidable position, but I would commend to 
anyone who may at some future time care to study this battle 
in detail, to notice particularly how skilfully he used his re- 
serves, transferring them from point to point and throwing 
them without hesitation into the fight at the point where they 
were most needed, and how he was assisted in so doing by the 
small front and great depth of his position. 

There are still a few points on which I should like to 
touch. 

As regards the employment oi the cavalry in the battle of 
Gettysburg, there are one or two incidents worth notice. On 
the third day the Federal cavalry south of Round Top did 
good service, both dismounted and mounted. Dismounting 
and occupying some stone walls they compelled Longstreet to 
detach a force to his right in order to hold them in check; 
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and, mounted, lliey made a gallant charge across very difficult 
country soon after Ficketlts charge had been repulsed. This 
charge was certainly attended by heavy losses. But it throw 
the Confederate infantry on this wing into confusion, and had 
it been followed up by the Federal infantry on Round Top 
might have had a shxrtling cfiect. The cavalry, however, was 
unsupported ; hui. the confusion it created in the Confederate 
ranks, difficult as the gi’ound was over which it charged — ix)cks, 
timber, and stone walls— leads up to the reflection that had 
Pickett been snp})orted by cavalry the coimter-attac‘ks on his 
flank and the rallying of the Federal regiments when he tvirricd 
the ridge would, at least, have been much interfered with. 
But Lee had no cavalry available. Stuart was w(dl away on 
the left wing, north-east of Gebtyslmrg, engaged with thc‘ main 
body of the Federal horse. He made a vig(»rous charge* jibout 
the same time that Pickett moved out, e\idently with the 
design of spreading panic in rear of ]Mead(‘\s army and so 
aiding the frontal attack, but was beaten back in a hand-io- 
iiand figbt. 

In the wars of the future, when two aruii(‘s are drawing 
near each other, the independent cavalry divisions vill come 
into contact, and they will concentrate for a ca\a}ry baffle, 
possibly leaving either the front or flanks of flu‘ir infantry 
uncovered, and aflbrding an opporlunily for the eiuany's army 
to approach unobserved. This possilwlity is \u*Il worth notice, 
for at the last French manoeuvres at which I was present, an 
incident occurred which showed that when th(‘ (‘avalry di\ision 
ivs well out in front the commanders in rear feel a sinrsi* of 
security which is not always juslilied, and that tfiey are prone 
to t.hink themselves relieved of the necessity of nx'onnoitring 
their own line of march. The incident I to was the 

complete surprise of an entire infantry division by a brigade 
of cavalry and a horse artillery battery, owing to the absence 
of the very small force of divisional cavalry, a scpiadron only, 
in another direction, and tlie belief that the indt‘pe!ideni 
cavalry were wai, clung the flank. As a matter of fact Hay 
were on this flank, but very far to the front, anti whilst they 
were heavily engaged with infantry tlie enemy's brigade had 
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worked round to their rear, and appeared on the flank of the 
advancing column. In the Gettysburg campaign, I cannot 
help thinking that Stuart forgot for once that to cover the 
march of the army and to send in timely information are 
services of far greater importance than cutting the enemy’s 
communications and harassing his rear. The close co-operation 
of the three arms is the secret of strategical and tactical success. 
A curious fact, as regards staff duties, and the extreme care 
that should be taken in drawing up instructions, comes out 
with respect to Stuart’s failures. Lee allowed him to act on his 
own judgment as to moving round the enemy’s rear, although 
he does not seem to have cordially approved of the idea. But 
at the same time he ordered him to instruct the commander 
of the two brigades left behind to watch Hooker, that if the 
Federals moved northward, he was to watch ‘the flank and 
rear of the army,’ moving into the Shenandoah Valley and 
‘ closing upon the rear of the army.’ Stuart, in his orders to 
his subordinates, used the words — ‘ after the army has moved, 
cross the Potomac and follow the army, keeping on its right 
and rear.’ The officer concerned, probably ignorant of the 
plan of campaign and the distribution of the army corps, did 
follow the army, with what result we know. The instructions 
he received from Stuart misled him. They attempted to cover 
all sorts of contingencies. In certain points they lacked 
precision. No stress was laid on the fact that those two 
brigades were to act as screens to the army, nor was it any- 
where indicated that close contact with the army was above 
all things essential. In fact, the main point was lost sight of, 
or obscured by references to less important objects, which 
might well have been left to the initiative of the recipient. 
If his judgment could not be trusted, he was not a man to 
whom the command of a detached force, and so important a 
duty, should have been assigned. 

Stuart’s letters, and also Lee’s, are quoted in ‘ Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War,’ vol. iii. pp. 9,5^-S. 

The second point is the conduct of the great infantry 
attack on the Federal centre. The Staff, as we have seen, 
seemed utterly incapable throughout the battle of bringing the 
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cjflorts of the larger units into timely co-operation, and at the 
most important crisis of the whole engagement their failure to 
ensure combination was conspicuous. In the lirst place, there 
is no doubt that Lee intended that 30,000 men should have 
been employed instead of 15,000. In the second place, the 
supporting brigades on either Hank were not well handled ; the 
left brigade was too close to the centre, the right brigade, vhen 
Ficketi in the ceiiti-e changed direction a little to the left, 
moved forward in the original direction, soon Ibimd itself 
isolated, and fell back. In fact there were no siijiports at hand 
to confirm success , when the crest of the ridge was carried, 
neither inlantry, cavalry, nor artillery. 

It is curious that Osman Pasha’s splendid attack when he 
attempted to break out of Plevna M'as almost an exact n‘pro- 
duciion ol the Confederate assault at (h'iivshurg. He had 
30,000 men, of wliieh 15,000 formed his reserve. lie also had 
to move over al)soIulely open ground, and he also was part.ially 
successful. Two lines of entrenchments vu‘ri‘ carried. But 
when anolher ellort was required to coiiqilete the success, (he 
reserve was not forthcoming. Its passage across the river had 
been blocked by the carts of the fugitivi‘ iuhabiianls of tlie 
town; and noUiing was left !)ut surrender. At (Chattanooga, 
again, Grant’s most brilliant battle, Novtanher (25, 18()3, tlie 
decisive attack was made on a part of a position which st'emed 
impregnable, by (25,000 men carefully fonmal U]) in tlire(‘ lines. 
I cannot help thinking that the.se instances show us tlu^ neces- 
sity of most careful preliminary arrangiauenls when a large 
mass of troo})s is sent forward to attack, 1111 ' vvlioh' tort‘e 
slioiild he drawn up with proper intervals and distances. Eveiy 
commaiukT should have liis ohjcctive poinh'd, out. So move- 
ment should be permitted until every unit is ready to step oif 
at the same momeni. Artillery should accompany attack, 
prepared, if necessary, to push forward into the fighting lint*, 
and cavalry sliould follow, watching for every o|)pori!inif y of 
striking in. Over and over again we read of aihu'ks of this 
nature which were manifestly iin.succe.ssliil liecaust* suilieieni 
precautions had not betai !.aken that the whole mass of men to 
be engaged in the operation should act in close co*openiiion, 
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because the operation lacked vigour, and because Napoleon’s 
maxim, that in a decisive attack the last man and the last 
horse should be thrown in, was disregarded. 

The explanation of the failm’e of the Confederate staff is 
not to be found in the fact that the majority had had very 
little previous training before the war broke out, many of them 
being volunteers, pure and simple, or that they were unaccus- 
tomed to handle large masses in an attack on a single objective. 
Two months before, in a far more difficult country, in a dense 
forest, at Chancellorsville, far more complicated movements 
had been made in exact combination, and the decisive attack 
had been made by a whole array corps of 25,000 men. I am 
forced to the conclusion that at Gettysburg Lee’s whole army 
suffered from over-confidence. Face to face with an army they 
had beaten so often with inferior numbers they relaxed their 
precautions ; and at Chancellorsville the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the gi'eat attack were made by General ‘ Stonewall ’ 
Jackson, a tactician of the first order, with the utmost deliber- 
ation. Not a battalion was allowed to move forward until 
every man was in his place and every available rifle was thrown 
into the hght. 

The last point I wish to touch upon is the conduct of both 
the Federal and Confederate artillery, both before and during 
Pickett’s charge. In the third volume of ‘ Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War’ we have descriptions of the battle by the 
artillery commanders on both sides, and their accounts are a 
detailed object-lesson in artillery tactics such as is seldom met 
with. 

In the first place, the Federal batteries, although inferior in 
strength, were never silenced by the Confederate fire, but simply 
withdrew, in the words of the Chief of Artillery, ^ to replenish 
ammunition and to prepare for the assault which he knew must 
follow.’ On the other hand, we have it on the authority of the 
Confederate Chief of Artillery that he was completely imposed 
upon by these tactics. ‘He had never,' he says, ‘seen the 
Federals withdraw their guns simply to save them up for the 
infantry fight.’ 

Secondly, the latter officer says that the front occupied by 
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the artillery was so long that it was not well stndied ; the 
officers of different commands had no opportunity to examine 
each other’s ground for chances to co-operate. Guns which 
might have enfiladed the Federal batteries playing upon Pickett 
simply fired straight to the front. In fact, concentration of 
fire on the tactical point had not been arranged, and dispersion 
of lire was the result. This brings us to a very curious fact. 
The two officers in charge of the artillery on either side had 
served in the same battery in the United States army before the 
war. The Federal had been the Major, and the Confederate 
had been placed under him expressly to re(‘ei\o instruction in 
held artillery. At the final surrender of lake’s army, in a\pril 
1865, the two met and the conversation turned on Gettysburg, 
‘I told himf writes General IdunL, the Northerner, ‘ that 1 was 
not satisfied witli the conduct of the cannonade at that battle^, 
inasmuch as he had not done justice to his instruction : lhalliis 
fire, instead of being concentrated on the point of attack, as 
it ought to have been, and as I expected it wouhl be, was 
scattered over the whole field. lie was amused l)y my criticism 
and said, “1 remembered my lessons at the time, and when the 
fire became so scattered wondered what you would think of it.’” 
Well, Hunt thought very little of it, for he says lhal ^ most of 
the enemy’s projectiles passed overhead ’ — iu‘ was standing with 
his own batteries — the effect being to swt‘(‘p t.he opcii ground 
in rear — a waste of ammunition, for everything here could seek 
shelter. ... In fact, the fire was more dangerous beliind the 
ridge than on its crest.’ 

The last point of many well worth notice* is, that when 
Pickett advanced, descending into the valley, the (’on fed (‘rale* 
guns reopened over the heads of his troops ‘when ilu* lines ’'--1 
am (juoting the Confederate (’hief of Artilk‘ry--‘ had got a 
couple of hundred yards away, but the enemy’s ariiik*ry k*t. us 
alone and fired only at tiu* infantry.’ 

Ilei'e, again, in the action of a large mass of* arlillerv, w(‘ 
have forcibly impress(‘d upon us the importajHa* of ean.did pn*- 
liminary arrangements, and the necessity (d‘ training officers, 
when large numbers of batteries are (unployed, to make co- 
operation against the tactical objective Iheir first thought. 








CHAPTER XI 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THE WILDERNESS OF 
VIRGINIA, 1864 

(J, Lecture to the Mihta/ry Society of Ireland, January 24ith, 1894) 

Theue is to be found in the correspondence of Napoleon a 
letter written to an ofEcial in France during the great campaign 
of 1807 , which has reference to the theoretical study of the art 
of war. The Emperor complains that it is very difficult to 
know what books are useful for the study of military history, 
and declares that, owing to this difficulty, he had read a great 
many books which he found quite worthless, and had thus 
wasted a great deal of time. 

It is perhaps a further proof — if further proof were neces- 
sary — of the great importance which the greatest of all soldiers 
assigned to theoretical study, that he should have found time, 
in the midst of a great army actually confronted by the enemy, 
to write a letter on such a subject. But it is not my purpose 
to emphasise the lesson which may be deduced from his words, 
and to enlarge on the necessity of our making ourselves 
acquainted with the great campaigns of history. Such a course 
of study has for its chief end the education of the mental 
faculties, the strengthening of the intellect, and the develop- 
ment of a capacity for hard thinking. I can scarcely imagine 
that it is still necessary to defend the advantages of education ; 
nor is there anyone bold enough^ nowadays to deny that an 
active intellect and a capacity for hard thinking are absolutely 
requisite in any officer who aspires to command troops with 
honour and success. It is only the uneducated who cry out 
against education ; only the ignorant who are unable to realise 
the benefits of knowledge ; only the man whose ideas of war 
are absolutely different from those of Napoleon and Wellington, 
lacking the common-sense with which those great men were so 
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pre-eminently gifted, wlio dare rail at tlie study which they 
considered so essential. 

I think that to-day we are all of ns quite willing to take 
the world’s most famous soldiers as our masters, and i,o accept 
their methods and their teaching as the best means of making 
and of learning war. 

But Wellington and Napoleon are not tht' only masters of 
war, and I should like to bring to the notice of our lising 
soldiers a very great campaign ^^hich has by no means attracted 
the attention it deserves, yet wliich is full of inslruclion for 
olHcers of all ranks, mid, in my humble opinion, gi\cs a heller 
clue lo the fighting of the future than any {illu'i which history 
records. In May IBG'k, w'hen the campaign began, the 
America, n.> had been fighting for just Ihna' years, d’heir 
armies, which had to be improvi.sed on the spot, out of a 
civilian jiopulation, absolutely innocent of all military know- 
ledge, were not very good for the first year or so. lliey were 
certainly not eijual lo regular troops. It is hardly possible, 
when we consider the disadvantages uiKha* which they laboured, 
that it could have been otlierwise. But iliree years of active 
service told their tale, (leneral Sherman, a man whose ahilit.y 
and honesty none can deny, has written that after 18G3— that 
is, in the year of the Wilderness campaign tlu'} wert* (Hpial 
to any European troops. I .sec little rea.son to doubt tlie 
accuracy of this observation, and I Inditwe, moreover, that in 
very many respects the American armies of which Lie spokt‘ 
w'ere superior and more advanctsl in military knowhslgi' than 
even the (iermans in 1870. The American regular ofllcers who 
filhd the higher grades were rt‘markahly well-t'diH'ated and 
well-trained soldiers before the war Ingan, and it would have 
lieen strange if three years’ experience in handling huge mas.ses 
of men, of inces.sant fighting against very gallant enemies in a 
very difliculi country, had not stimulated the acute -Vmerican 
intellect, already well cultivated, to evolve strahgical and 
tiiciical metiiods admiz*ahly adapted lo the mH*ds of znodem 
warfare. 

What (,hese meiluxls w(‘re I shall fry lo make clear, and 
1 think that some day the majorit} will be induced to agree 
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with my high estimate of the value of this campaign as a clue 
to the fighting of the future. The American armies were 
composed of volunteers, with a small leaven of regular officers, 
who hlled the higher commands and the principal appointments 
on the staff. Now I do not think I am predicting impossibilities 
when I say that armies somewhat similar in constitution may 
at some future date have to be handled by ourselves. England 
has before now been drawn willy-nilly into continental wars ; 
she has before now had to engage in a life-and-death struggle 
with the Great Powers, and the early part of the nineteenth 
century saw her troops engaged, not only on the mainland of 
Europe, but in almost every important island in the Medi- 
terranean, and, what is perhaps more to the point, in almost 
every single colony or outlying dependency in possession of her 
enemies. In the great French war, although transport was far 
more difficult than it is to-day, there were few parts of the 
globe to which the English navy did not convey English 
troops ; and a list ot the various countries and islands which 
were captured, occupied, and garrisoned by English soldiers is 
very suggestive reading. The very names on our regimental 
colours remind us that at every point of a hostile or friendly 
State which can be reached by sea those colours have been 
planted ; and history tells us with what extraordinary effect the 
combined naval and military force of England, often insignifi- 
cant in numbers, but backed up by a long purse, have struck at 
the resources, the commerce, and the prestige of her most 
formidable enemies. 

History repeats itself. There is no sign whatever, despite 
long years of peace, that the prospect of our being di’awn 
into a great European conflict is more remote than hereto- 
fore. Increased prosperity, greater wealth, and wider interests 
can scarcely be considered as security in themselves against 
attack. It is true that in the navy we have our first line 
of defence, but this very title proves its weakness. The navy 
is a defensive force, pure and simple, and without the assist- 
ance of the army it is passive ; it can ward off the blow ; but 
it cannot return it, and if our efforts were confined to naval 
operations, the counter-stroke, the soul of the defence, would 
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be impossible. We could scarcely hope either io auuihilate or 
to exhaust our enemy. It is possible my judgment may be at 
faiilt—I stand open to correction — but as yet I sec no cause to 
believe that in any future European struggle in we shall 

be engaged our traditions will be forgotten, and ihat British 
troops will not be despatched to occupy those extremities of 
the enemyts possessions which the command of tlie sea lays open 
to our attack. I cannot imagine that our duties will be limited 
to garrisoning ports and coaling stations, and I can easily con- 
ceive a second Peninsular or Crimean campaign. iVnd when we 
consider the large resources which we have now ai, our disposal, 
the enormous rcsc^^e which the Volunteer force of Croat Britain 
and the colonies provides, it is still more diflicult to ime.ginc 
ihat this reserve will prefer to remain idle when the honour of 
the country is at stake. 

If 1 vsec ill the future an English general at, the head of 
an army far larger than that which draiiUHl th(‘ life-blood 
of Napoleon’s empire in the Peninsula, if I see our colours 
flying over even a wider area than in the year which preceded 
Waterloo, you may t,hink that I am over-sanguine ; Imt to 
my mind the possibility exists, and with it the probability 
that the forces which are employed upon t.he coimter-slrokc 
will be constituted, at least in part, as W't‘rt‘ the armies of 
the American Civil War, Our men will not all be regulars. 
They will come straight from civil life, and to civil life 
they will return. The habits and prejudices of civil life will 
have to be considered in their discipline and instruction, 
and officers will have io recognise that, troops without the 
traditions, instincts, and training of regtilar soldiers, recpiire a 
handling different from that which they have bec^n accustomed to 
(‘inploy. I’c my mind this is one of th<‘ mo.st imporhini 
lessons to be learned from the Americati War !)y Ihiglish 
soldiers. Some of the American ofiicers could get as much out 
of the volunteers as out of veteran troops. OUiers, who did 
not undenstand tiieir peculiar prejudices, failed to ae(|uire their 
confidence, and, despite thenr ability, failed in (?very operaiioii 
they imdertcKJk. Witli regulars they would probably have been 
successful ; witli vokmleers they fell from disaster to disaster. 
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It is possible that all will not agree with me. Some may consider 
that the system of command adopted for the regular army is 
applicable to all troops who wear a uniform. But a close study 
of the American campaigns has forced upon me the conviction 
that it is not sufficient to bring volunteers under military law. 
The rules and regulations which govern the regular array are 
doubtless enough to ensure their obedience and subordination, 
but something more is required to secure their confidence, and 
to make them reliable under circumstances of danger, difficulty, 
and hardship. What this is may be learned from the lives ot 
the American generals, Lee, Grant, Sherman, Sheiidan, Han- 
cock, and, perhaps above all. Stonewall Jackson. The following 
is an extract taken from an article on Hancock, one of the most 
successful corps commanders in the Wilderness campaign. 

‘ He never sneered at the volunteers. He made them feel, 
by his evident I’espect, his hearty greeting, his warm approval 
of everything they did well, that he regarded them just as fully, 
just as truly, soldiers of the United States as if they belonged 
to his own old regiment. Such was the spirit in which Flan- 
cock met his new command. We know with what assiduity, 
patience, and good feeling, what almost pathetic eagerness to 
learn and to imitate, the Volunteers of 1861 sought to fit them- 
selves to take their part in the great struggle. He saw that it 
was of extreme importance to promote the self-respect and self- 
confidence of the volunteer regiments, to lead them to think 
that they could do anything, and were the equals of anybody. 
But Hancock was a man of sound common sense, who under- 
stood human nature thoroughly, and was therefore fit for high 
command. He was not a mere drill-sergeant, not a mere fight- 
ing animal, and not a mixture of officialism and routine.’ 

This is not the only point on which English soldiers can 
draw instruction from a study of the war. The command of 
the sea, and combined military and naval operations, played 
throughout a most important part, and in the Wilderness cam- 
paign the strategy of the attacking side depended on the same 
facilities for changing the bases of supply and the lines of opera- 
tions as were made use of in the Peninsula, in 1864, and in 
1882. In this respect, at least, the operations of the Federal 
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army were tlie counterpart of many Euglish campaigns. 
Again, the country over which the troops moved and fought 
was difficult in the extreme. The maps available were few and 
bad. Virginia, the theatre of war, was thinly populated -not 
half opened up. A great part of the State was covered vilh 
primeval forest. There were immense tracts of s\\amp and 
jungle which were terra incognita to all but a few farmers and 
their negro slaves. The roads were as scarce and indifierent 
as the maps. The country pixyduced but little in the way of 
supplies ; and the invaders, when they crossed the bordc'r, had 
the very difficulties to face which so often confront English 
troops, engaged in rounding oil* the coriu'rs of I he Empire by 
annexing some considerable tracts of savage lerrilorv. The 
organisation of the auxiliary departments, tlie supply, tlie 
medical, and the reconnoitring, wliich enabled tlu‘ Ainei leans lo 
overcome those difficulties, allbrd valuable suggestions to our- 
selves. 

I may also notice, though the same observation applies to 
the study of any cam})aign whatever, that there is much instruc- 
tion to be gained on two ])oints on whidi text -I looks and 
field-excTcises are necessarily silent, and vliicli are yed, of far 
more imporbince than slrabgical dispositions or foniialions. 
The first of these is that almost indefinable force which 
Napoleon declared was us to ilie physical, that is to numbers, 
armament, and physi{|ue, as three to one. Any g(‘iu*rnl wlio 
ever made war successfully relied far more on the moral 
effects of his mamruvres than on the mvrv figiiting qualities of 
his troops; and it may lie said with absolute truth, that it was 
liecause he iinderst,(>od the immense power of moral influence's 
that he was siuvessful. Bui as it is thc' most important, so 
this factor in war is tlie \ery hardest to teaeh. Still it cem be 
taugiil, or ralhc'r it can be learned, and I cannot help thinking 
that it is t,o this that Napoleon referred when lu‘ said that - 
reading and re-reading the campaigns of the greatest captains 
was the best means of learning the art of war, I sliouhl find it 
]>y no nii'ans an unpleasant task to discuss this subject at 
length, but I can do no more hen* than lo advise young officers, 
whenever they take up a book on inililary history, to keep this 
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factor always before their minds, to note every instance in which 
it exerted an effect, to take to heart the way in which it was 
employed, and to remember that it is to a thorough compre- 
hension of its value rather than to mechanical aids, such as 
formations and fortifications, that the greatest captains owed 
their victories. The second point to which I refer is the 
individual character of the commander. I do not mean to say 
that we can all of us, by merely realising the mixture of pru- 
dence and audacity, the iron will, the invincible determina- 
tion, the dogged perseverance, and the incessant application of, 
for instance, Wellington or Moltke, become Wellingtons or 
Moltkes ourselves. We came into the world endowed with 
certain mental and moral attributes ; we have, all of us, 
our weak points, some perhaps have strong ones, but we were 
not created equal in this respect or in any other. Nor is 
the moulding of our character altogether in our hands. But 
it is useless to deny that, as in some degree at least we are 
masters of our own fate, we may be masters in some degree of 
our own natm’es. Example is a potent force in this world. 
We may never reach the ideal after which we strive, but it is 
within our power to approach it ; and the effort to acquire the 
qualities which have distinguished great soldiers will not be a 
barren one. 

The memories of what they did and what they dared may 
inspire us some day to imitate them, however feebly ; and even 
a weak imitation may be superior to the working of natural 
impulse. In military history the very highest ideals may be 
found ; and here again I would advise students of campaigns 
to mark the influence ot the character of great soldiers on 
difficult operations, and to learn how determination, perseverance, 
and the fixed resolve to conquer, have enabled them to triumph 
over obstacles before which men of weaker fibre would have 
turned aside. To keep these points always before our minds, 
the influence of moral and the influence of individual character, 
is the true way of studying military history. 

With these observations I come to the campaign itself, and 
I must now explain the general situation and describe the 
theatre of war. The Civil War, as I have already said, had, at 
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the beginning of IHaj 1864, been going on for Ihi'ec years. 
The respective capitals of the United States and the Confed- 
eracy were Washington and Richmond. Richmond had been 
the great objective of all the fighting throughout the war. To 
capture Richmond was, in the opinion of the Norlheriiers, to 
break the back of the Rebellion and to end the conflict ; and 
their clforts tlironghout had been directed to this end. During 
the preceding three years they liad made no less than five 
attempts to reach the Southern capital. Each one of these 
attacks had been heal on back. 

In May 1864, the United States Government once more 
resolved to attempt the seemingly hopeless task, dlie Northern 
army (the army of the Potomac) was composed of ih{‘ same 
troops tliat had been engaged in these various expeditions. 
The Soniheni army (the army of North Mrginia) was the 
army which had beaten t.hcm back to Washington. Their 
respective strength at this time was as follows: — llie army of 
North Virginia, covering Richmond, consist t'd of thre(‘ army 
corps, two cavalry divisions, and $i24 guns, giving a. tola! of 
6f2, 000 officers <‘ind men. The army of tlie Ik)tomac mustered 
130,000, divided into five army corps, four divisions of cavalry, 
and 316 guns. 

At the head of the (Confederate army was (hmcral Lee, un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest,, if not tlie greaU'st, soldier wlio 
ever spoke the English tongue. He hud been in comnumd of 
the army of Virginia since dune 1862— that is for Lvo years, 
two years of incessant fighting aiid of luiiiierous !)aillos — and 
lie possessed in a very extreme degree Uh‘ confidenee of his 
o(fi(‘ers and the aflection of his mon, Th(‘ Federal army, during 
iliis eventful period, Iiad been commanded by s(»veral difFcreiit 
gcnierals. llie Government elected the best gcmeral tliey could 
find at the beginning of th(‘ w'ur; wlmi was beaten they 
relieved him and semt another. Five generals in succession had 
held the eliief command. In 18()4 came trlu^ turn of Grant. 
G-rant had hitherhi been fighting in the west; fax away on the 
Alississippi, where he had won some (‘xtraoniiimry victories, 
and had disphiyeil great ability tHitb as .si,raU'giKt and tactician. 
As CommandiT-in* Chief of the whole United States army, the 
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position to wMch he was now appointed, he had to devise a 
plan to capture Richmond, and to this end no less than four 
armies were set in motion. Whilst holding in his own hands 
the control of the campaign, he established his head quarters 
with the army of the Potomac, the pivot of the whole scheme 
of invasion ; for before that army lay the main force of the 
Confederates, its old rival, the army of Northern Virginia ; and 
it is well to remember, in order to appreciate Grant’s difficulties 
and his strength of character, that with strange troops he had 
now to encounter a most formidable adversary, and that those 
troops had far more dread of Lee than confidence in himself. 

At the beginning of May Grant decided to march on Rich- 
mond. His headquarters were at Culpeper in Virginia, for the 
Federals had mastered a certain portion of that State, and his 
troops, generally speaking, were massed round that town. Lee 
with his 62,000 men stood opposite, and the river Rapidan, a 
wide and deep stream, ran between the hostile camps. The 
Confederate headquarters were at Orange Court House, and the 
troops extended along the river bank in a strongly entrenched 
position. On the right flank of the line there ran a stream 
called Mine Run, and along this stream was a return entrench- 
ment, striking due south from the river. The dispositions of 
the leaders raise an interesting question. Lee had to cover 
Richmond- The Federal army was posted at Culpeper, so 
he took up a position opposite to them and entrenched himself. 
His right flank was very strongly guarded by the return 
entrenchment, and his left flank was also strong by reason of 
the country; he had little fear that he would be seriously 
attacked in that quarter. Grant, when he reached Culpeper 
and took over command, found his opponent directly in front 
of him, covered by his formidable lines, and to all appearances 
baiTing the way to Richmond. He at once came to the 
conclusion that it was no good attacking the Confederate 
position ; there was not only the river to be crossed, but 
there were the entrenchments to be caiiied. Should he move 
round and try to turn Lee’s left.?^ The railway which runs 
south from Culpeper afforded a line of supply which would 
have greatly facilitated this operation. But if he 'worked by 
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that hank Lee would fall back to some new' defensive poNition, 
still covering Ilichmond, and the Foderals w'ould find no oppor- 
timity of lighting him at a disadvantage. It is important to 
note carefully, as a clue to the operations, that Grant w'as not 
aiming to avoid Ix'C and then seize Richmond. That would 
scarcely have been a judicious plan. Richmond w'as fortified, 
and he could not liave held the town with the Confederate 
army intact behind him and cutting his communication with 
the north. His inlention w'as to crush Lee first, and llu^n 
deal with Richmond at his leisure ; and in order to crush 
I with certainty, he wished to catch him at a disadvantage ; 
'i.c. to attack the army of Northern Virginia in the open, on 
ground w'here it would have no time to entrench, or, by in- 
tervening botwa'cn it and Richmond, to compel L(‘(‘ with his 
inferior numbers to attack the army of the Potomac. Putting 
the first tw'o lines aside as impracticablc‘ or unpromising h(‘ only 
had a third left, and he determined to move south past the 
Confederate right. 

A glance at the ma]) will show that his lim* of supply, the 
Orange and Alexandria railway, ran past, t he ('onfedtn'ate kl’t, 
and in selecting a line of operation by tiie opposite flank, lie 
would have to abandon his communications, lliis was ('v«'n a 
more momentous matter in Virgitua than Gsenvhere, for th(‘re 
were no snpjdics whatever t,o be procured in 11u‘ country- The 
(piestion of provisions was a most diflieult one, l)Ut it had no 
influence on his determination. lie still held to tlie plan he 
tliouglit most promising of success, although, in ord(‘r to be fre(* 
for protracted movements, the army would have tixvuTy ten da vs’ 
rations for man and horse. These* ten days’ rations for 130,000 
men, fog(‘ih{*r with amnnmilion and nu’dical supplies, re(|uired 
about 5,000 wagons, a very great encumbrance to an army, 
esp(‘cially in a ('oimtry wlu‘re the roads w'ere few and bad. ft is 
evident tlmt Grant had no (*asy task. UemembtT that befon 
he could pass L(*(‘’s right flank he had to cross tht* Rapidaipand 
that his movemtait, which should partake of Hu* clmnicter of 
a surprise, was f)ound to b(* hamixTtsI by his taiormous train, 
Ht* reHolvt‘d to manh under the cover of tlu* darkiu'ss. His 
orders were issued on May 2, and at midnight on the 3rd the 
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troops started. At dawn they reached the river, the cavalry 
leading, laid five bridges, and by the night of the 4ith nearly 
the whole army and a portion of the train had passed. It was 
certainly a successful operation to get these enormous numbers 
over the river safely. 

We now come to the question why Lee, who had to cover 
Richmond, made no attempt either to prevent Grant’s passage, 
or to put himself in his way when he had got across ? This is 
a most interesting point in the campaign, and it gives some 
idea of Lee’s ability and daring. He knew well enough that 
Grant would endeavour to turn his right. He had told his 
generals several days before exactly what would happen, yet he 
made no attempt to stop his enemy crossing the Rapidan. He 
did not allow half of them to get across, then fall upon them 
and send them back defeated. He let the whole army make 
the passage without the slightest molestation ; and remember he 
had only half the number of men that Grant had — 6^,000 
against 130,000. But south of the river was a tract of peculiar 
country, a district which was simply a jungle, significantly 
called the ‘ Wilderness of Virginia.’ It extended about ten 
miles south from the Rapidan, nearly as far as Spottslyvania 
Court House, and through this jungle lay the Federal line of 
march. Before Grant could get out into the open country he 
had to pass through the Wilderness. The Confederates, nearly 
all of them Virginians, knew this district well. Lee had 
already fought a successful battle against overwhelming odds 
in those very thickets, and he determined to let Grant entangle 
himself in the Wilderness and there attack him. In that 
most intricate country where artillery could not be used, where 
men familiar with the paths and clearings would have a good 
advantage over far superior numbers, he would throw his 
62,000 men on Grant’s 130,000. Whatever may be said of 
his judgment, everyone must admire his boldness; and this 
was the plan he had in view when he allowed Grant to 
push quietly across the liver and bring his enoxinous impedi- 
menta with him. When he found that the Federal army 
was well over, he marched east from Orange Court House and 
attacked it in the Wilderness. Nothing would serve him but to 
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annihilate the whole. The Confederates, however, had a long 
day’s march to make before they could reach the held oi‘ battle 
their leader had selected ; so, after crossing the Rapidaii, Grant 
had twenty-four hours to himself, twenty-four hours in which 
to place his army across Lee’s road to Richmond. His cavalry, 
scouting to front and Hank, down the forest roads, found m 
signs of the enemy; there was nothing to prevent a rapid 
movement south; the Confederate commander had beeii ap- 
parently tiiken unawares ; and, if bo had moved at all, had 
merely occupied the return entrenchments along Mine Run, 
a position very strong in itself, and on the liaidv of th(‘ federal 
line of marcli. 

This position it would not be dihiciilt to turn. dh(‘re was 
comparatively open country to the south, where troops t'ould 
manaaivre with ease, and the su])erior numl)ers of tlic' iu'derals 
could be made full use of. Tliere only remained to get, (‘lear 
of the Wilderness. This could not be tlone on xMay 4. The 
infantry and cavalry could have ofisiiy made the neccssiiry 
march, but the 5,000 wagons took neai’ly thirty hours to 
cross the river, and the troops had to remain encamped in the 
jungle to protect the train. But next morning, tiie 5ih, 
although the whole of the train had not ytl. <Tt)ssed, the 
Federals struck south. Saircely had tliey starit^d on tht‘ march 
when Lee’s columns dusshed against their Hank, and the battle of 
the Wilderness began. 

To go into the details of this battle would iakt‘ much too 
long, but it is interesting as an example of wood-fighting on a 
most ext<‘nded scale. Tlie armies fought for two days in tiie 
jungle. The Federals, however, were not l)eah‘n ; ih{*ir losses 
were very heavy, but they just managed to liold their ow a. dlic' 
troops fougiit well, and they brought to their aid one of those 
new methods of warfare which t.he Americans hnci inveniwL 
Both sides suddenly found themselves witiiin a fenv miles of 
the enemy. I need not say that in this vc*ry thickly wooded 
country the cavalry found themselves at a vtiy great disad- 
vantage; they could get very little information. Bui the 
infantry took good care of itself. .Directly any brigade or 
division fomid that the enemy was coming up, it sent out scouts 
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to reconnoitre and immediately entrenched. There was no wait- 
ing for orders. If the general did not give the order, the 
battalion or company commanders acted for themselves, and 
it is even said that the men, directly they halted, threw 
up shelter without waiting for their superiors to give the 
word. The entrenchments were strong enough; and in this 
wooded country they were easily constructed. There were 
a great many expert axe-men in the armies, and trees were 
soon felled, or the fallen timber gathered. A pile of logs and 
branches made a good foundation, over these the men threw a 
little earth, and a parapet was soon constructed that was bullet- 
proof at least. With both sides entrenched, the course of this 
battle was simple in the extreme. One side came out from its 
entrenchments and attacked, got beaten and retired ; the enemy 
followed in pursuit, but was brought up in turn by the 
entrenchments. In this thick wood manoeuvring was almost 
impossible ; what little took place was undertaken by the Con- 
federates, who knew the ground. The troops were obliged to 
use the roads whenever they made a movement in any force ; 
and it is an interesting point to note that there was a great 
deal of marching by the compass. The forest was so thick 
that this was the only way the battalions could keep in the 
right direction. The losses in this battle were very great. 
The Federals, during these two days, lost 15,300 men and 
officers; the Confederates 11,000. Bearing in mind the 
supreme importance of individual character I may call attention 
to the conduct of the rival commanders. It is impossible not 
to recognise Lee’s audacity. Although he was doubly out- 
numbered he allowed the Federals to cross the river at their 
leisure ; he made no attempt whatever to interfere with them 
until they were involved in the difficult country in which he 
wished to find them. It is true he did not defeat them, but 
he dealt them so staggering a blow, and inflicted such heavy 
losses, that he might well anticipate that retreat would be their 
only thought. But in Grant he had a foe of more than 
ordinary tenacity. The army of the Potomac had been defeated 
over and over again, and it is not too much to say that every 
general in the Federal army had hitherto considered himself 
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inferior to Lee. With some of Iheni it was like* the old days 
ii])on the Border, when tlie English mothers used to stop their 
crying children with the name of the Black Douglas. Tlu' mere 
mention of Leels name to the otricers of the stamp of Hook el- 
and Burnside seems to have been enough. They were paralysed 
at once. 

Now, here was Grant, a stranger to his troops, face to face 
with t,he hero of the war, the man Iiefore whom so many generals 
had gone down. lie had fought him for two day.s in the 
Wilderness, and if he had escaped defeat he had lost a great 
many more men than Lee, and i,he tighting all tlirough had 
certainly not been in the Federal favour. The morning after 
the battle they brought in a list of losses — 15,()(H) nuni — and 
the enemy was .still there: still there and not rtdrealing! 
Grant had to decide what to do; it was little u.se attacking 
the enemy in his enirtaichinents ; t.here siaaned no hope of 
success, and 1h(‘ army w-ould not have bc'eii surprisi-d had he 
folhnved the (‘xample of his predecessors and retreated. But 
despite his losses, despite the demoralisation of his troops, 
despite the fact that he had not won an im-h of ground, he 
determined to move forward, to follow out. his oidgina! plan, 
and, if possible, to cut Lee olF from Hiehmoml, or at all e\en{s 
to force him to battle in a le.ss impregnalile position than the 
one he now held. This was the turning point in Uu‘ campaign. 
In so deciding lie bad to fac-e the difliculiy a.s ri‘garded com- 
munications. He had only seven day.s*’ provisions left, and 
Ihm-e were all the sick and wounded t,o be st-iii to tlie rear. 
Bui the J'ederals had command of the .sea. Mot'vinxn\ .sevt*ral 
great water-ways run up into the iioaii of \L'ginia. ILere is the 
Bappaliannock, and nortli of the Uappahannoek is anoltier and 
a larger rivea-— the Potomac --which runs past Washington and 
llie Northern Border. Both ilu-sc rivers are navigabh*, and by 
means of his command of the waler-way.s Grant \uis al>Ie to 
change his base. He shifted it at once from the Orange and 
Alexandria Railway to bVcdericksburg on the Rappahannock, 
On May 7 the Federals marched sout,h, and again they marched 
at midniglit <*ranl\s idea was to intervene between Lee and 
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Riclimond, to entrench himself and compel his enemy to attack. 
He had quite realised the value of entrenchments. 

And, now came a most curious race, in which Grant had a little 
the worst of the luck. He made all his preparations to get off 
as secretly as possible. He sent his trains away in the afternoon, 
and the troops were not to move until darkness had set in. 
Lee had an idea that something was going on. He expected 
that Grant, like the other Federal generals, would fall back 
upon his base, but he had an idea at the same time that the 
Federal general might move on Spottsylvania Court House. 
The shortest road to Richmond ran past the Court House, so 
that this insignificant village was of the first importance. He 
therefore made preparations to meet all eventualities : and at 
the same time that Grant gave orders for his troops to march 
at midnight, Lee gave orders that a road was to be cut through 
the woods in the direction of Spottsylvania, so that one of his 
army corps could get there without delay. But this corps was 
not directed to march until the next morning. It was to move 
at S A.M. ; Grant intended to start at midnight, and the 
Federal route was by very little the longer of the two. But, 
luckily for the Confederates, the army corps which was in- 
structed to start at S am. did not wait so long. The neigh- 
bouring woods had been set on fire by the battle, and the 
general commanding the corps took upon himself to modify 
his orders. He wanted to escape from the blazing forest, so, 
instead of w^aiting till 3 a.m., he marched an hour before mid- 
night. Whilst the infantry were marching through the night 
on Spottsylvania the Federals had sent on their cavalry to seize 
the Court House. But Lee had done exactly the same thing, 
and when the Federals arrived almost in sight of the village 
they fomid the way blocked by the Confederate horsemen. 

This incident shows the value of cavalry who can fight dis- 
mounted. The Confederates had entrenched themselves all along 
the front, and the entrenchments were manned with rifies. Al- 
though these rifies were only held by cavalry soldiers, the 
Southerners managed to keep a much superior force in check until 
their infantry came up, and General Lee's army was the first 
concentrated round Spottsylvania Court House. When Grant 
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reached the held he was imich disappointed to find that he had 
been oulmaiioeuvrod, that his midnight inarch had been no good, 
and that he was again conironted by lines of breast-works. 

On the next day, May 9 lb, began the great battle of Spott- 
►sylvania — at least it is called a battle, but it was really a series 
of engagements that continued for about nine days. The sketches 
show how skilfully Lee had made his dispositions. He took up 
a position between the two streams which are called respectively 
the To and Ny ; his front was exactly adapted to the numbers 
he had at his disposal ; in order to turn the ptisition his ad- 
versary would have to cross one of the streams, and so divide 
his army, giving him an opportunity of dealing with him in 
detail, and his line was far stronger than that wdiieh he 
had held in the Wilderness. Th(‘ country was still very 
Ihiekiy wooded- -the Federals had still to face their old 
dinieulLy of linding out where the enemy was juid in what 
direction his (iiitrenchnumts ran. llic first two days were 
occupied in reconnaissance. lic'coimaissances, as we read about 
them in text-books, are always executed by the cavalry. The 
worst of it was that, although the Federals had plenty of 
cavalry, liny were absolutely of no use at all in such a country ; 
and so information had to be obtained by simply sendijig out 
brigades of infantry to stir up the enemy, and to see if he was 
in position at sucii and such a point. RtH-onnaissances in 
force were therefore the only nu^an.s by which the Federals 
could find out anything about the enemy ; and it is worth 
remem!)ering, because reconnaissanct^s in force are not operations 
wiiii whi(di we have much to do, and a good deni can 1 h‘ learned 
from these campaigns as to the manner in whieh they should be 
carried out. On .May lOth the Federals had gaihensl sufHdent 
information as to the enemy’s position. Tlie first thing they 
ilid was to send an army corps acnjss i\w Po to set* whether 
they could turn L(‘ets left; but Lee was enirenclu'd so strongly 
behind the stream that attack was not pennitttsL aiul the corps 
was withdrawn after beating !)ack a coimtt'r-stroke* This wm 
on llie morning of the lOth. By th(‘ evening they had found 
that at a certain point on the opposite* flank the Oonfederate 
line was more accessible, and Grant ordered that while one 
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corps kept the Confederates employed, a strong attack should be 
made on the weak point. The formation adopted for the attack 
is interesting ; the same principle was observed which obtains 
to-day on the Continent, and which is advocated in our own 
Drill-book. I say the principle only ; I do not mean to convey 
the impression that the Federal troops observed the same in- 
tervals and distances that are now laid down. Three divisions 
were employed : one, on the right, w^as formed in two lines ; 
two-deep lines with a few skirmishers out in front at about 
SOO paces distance. On the left there was the same forma- 
tion, a second division was formed in the same way ; but in the 
centre there was a heavy column of twelve battalions formed ■ 
in four lines, at 100 paces distance. 

The idea was, that the right and left wings should attract 
the enemy’s attention and attack first, and that the central 
column, massed under cover, should rush the entrenchments. It is 
well to remember that breech-loaders were not used in America 
except by the cavalry ; but the infantry had rifles, and very good 
rifles, for they could kill at more than 1,000 yards. About 300, 
or at most 400, yards was the effective range, but for all that 
they were very useful weapons although they were muzzle-loaders. 
This attack was perfectly successful. It was prepared by thirty 
pieces of artillery, and the central column managed, by making 
use of the shelter of the wood, to get close to the enemy’s 
works before it was observed. The attack of the two wings 
engaged the attention of the Confederates ; when the word to 
advance was given, the whole twelve battalions moved off as 
one man, charged the breast- works, swept clean over them, took 
1,200 prisoners, captured twenty guns, and carried a second 
line of entrenchments in rear. But the Confederates had 
reserve brigades close at hand. These made a determined 
counter-stroke, and the Federals, in all the confidence of a 
successful attack, were driven out nearly as quickly as they got 
in. The men were exhausted ; they had made a long charge, 
the fighting within the works had been very heavy, and there 
were m mppoi'ts. 

There is a useful lesson emphasised here. These great 
masses of men, in several lines, one behind the other, as has 
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l)wn shown over and over again, ii' Ihe ground is ai all iiuour- 
able, and the prop! lions nioineni seized, will go ihrougli imj. 
thing, hut if you w'ant to keep whai, you have ^\on vou must 
have strong reseiwes behind. The same thing oeeurred at 
the jVliiia, where the great redoubt was earric'd witliout any 
great dihiculty ; but whtm the Russian columns e.iuH' forward 
to tile counleixslroke, the num looked back, and seeing no 
supiiorts in rear, they streamed aw'ay. .Much the same thing 
ocanirred at Spolisylvania on May 10th. I may add that, despite 
their deep formalion, the Federals lost, hut lew num until they 
w’ere attacked in turn ; the actual charge the storm of the 
eatreiK'hmonts ^ was not alall a costly proct’cding. 

On the 11th there was more reconnaissance, and the same 
evening (leiieral Clrant delmmiined on an attack on a larger scale. 
The central point of Lee\ (mlrenehments, salient, to the remainder 
of his lines, w’as helievcal to h(‘ tlu' wcaakesl p.art of ilu‘ position, 
and during the night 20,000 men wtaa^ inassi’d agiinsi it. Idic 
formation was similar to th.at which had lieen partially successful 
on the 10th. There was one division on t}u‘ rigid in tw'oliues; 
a second in the centre, with a third in rear, hut the battnlioiis of 
these two divisions, instead of being in line, w-ere fornu‘d in 
column, in fact they wen* in line of masses, and each hathdiou 
was in column of double comjianies. I\*rhaps tlu* most in- 
teresting point in this at, tack was the mameuvring which took 
place before it. The whole army closet I to its left, and the 
corps that made the grand att,a<‘k w'us hnmgld. into position 
by a night march of sonu* four or live mih‘s, forming up 
outsidt* their own entrenchments at 1,200 yanks iVtnn tlu* (’on- 
federaie lines. IVtaity thousand men wen* thus nmsst‘d ready 
to attack at da,yhreak ; and that they were able to march 
through (h‘nse w'oods where maps showed nothing, w'here the 
tracks wen* only known to the few guide.s, and t o forni for attack 
in the darkiie.ss with silt*uee and precision show that staff duties 
in ihe Northern army were hy this lime tlmroughly tinderslood. 

At half-past four on the morning of the I2th this enor- 
mous mass of men rushed forward, swi‘pt ovtT tin* open 
gnmnd in fa<*e of a h(‘avy tire, tore aw'ay flu* ahattis, and 
stormed ihe parapc't. Holding the cnirenehiiienis was the best 
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division in tlie Confederate army, but nearly the whole were 
captured, together with twenty guns, two general officers, and 
several stands of colours. Nor were the Federals satisfied with 
this first success. The men pressed forward, and sweeping 
everything before them, drove the thin end of the wedge right 
into the Confederate lines. But Lee, recognising the weakness 
of the salient, had caused a return entrenchment, or rather 
another line of entrenchments, to be constructed about half a 
mile in rear. By this second line the Federals were suddenly 
brought up. The confusion was very great, the battalions had 
intermingled in the excitement of the charge, and the officers 
could neither make their orders heard nor form their men 
for another rush. Lee threw in his reseiwes. He made a tre- 
mendous counter-stroke. Every single battalion he could 
collect was ordered to attack ; and the vigour of the blow was 
such that the whole of these 20,000 men were driven back 
beyond the first line of entrenchments, and the Confederates 
recaptured their first position. 

The fighting that followed furnishes one of the most 
extraordinary stories in the annals of war. The infantry 
on both sides lay for the whole day with the parapets 
between them, in many places not more than ten or twelve 
paces distant. But in the end the Federals had to retire; 
they had found it impossible to break through the Con- 
federate line. We may notice how nearly this great attack 
came to a complete success, and that the cause of its ultimate 
defeat was that in the excitement of the attack the second and 
third lines, instead of keeping their respective distances, closed 
in upon the first. I believe it is the experience of many officers 
who have been engaged in similar attacks that it is very difficult 
indeed to keep the men in hand, and that second and third 
lines invariably act as did the Federals. The column on which 
they principally depended, as soon as the first success was won, 
became a confused mass of men over which officers and non- 
commissioned officers had no control whatever, and when these 
men struck the second entrenchment they were merely a mob. 
It was said afterwards, by officers who had taken part in the 
light, that the distance between the lines ought to have been 
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very imicli increased, and that tlu‘ second and llnrd lines ought 
to have waited until they saw thc\M\cre wanted, and not to have 
reinforced till then. 

In every connt-ry in Eui’opc, h’rance, (u'nnanv, Austria, 
Italy, so far as Uu‘ principle goes, these det*p formations — not 
of course in columns — have been generally adopted. The 
principle is Hiat you mass opposite one point a gri'at uedge 
which you intend to drive into the eiieniyV line, mid that this 
vedge is composed of several lines one behind tlu^ oHier at such 
distance as may best suit the ground and the situation. The 
sa,nie formation, I need hardly repeat, is advoeatcnl in our own 
Drill-hook. But it is a great point to naneinlna* that you 
slionld liavt' a force behind this wedge in order to eoniirni 
suceess when }ou have hrokim in, for whate\t‘r mav be the 
discipline of the troops it is impossihk* that confusion and 
intermingling of units can be avoidtal. 

After the 12lh General Grant dctei mined to fry at anew 
point. He was not dom^ with yet ; in the girat, attack he had 
inflicted heavier loss on the C’onfederates tlian they Iiad on 
him, and his men, although they ^u‘rt‘ lieuten had fought so 
well and had come so near victory that ilwy were (piite ready 
for another effort. A movement by i!u‘ left promised an 
opportunity of at.taeking hvvs right h(*for(‘ if. eould he rein- 
forced or his entrenchments extended. Grant therefore moved 
nearly the whole of his army by a niglit march of si'veral miles 
to a line opposite to and outflanking the C'onfedtTate right. 
But here again he had the w'orst of the Iu(*k. During the 
night the rain fell in torrents. ’'Hie roads wen* knee det'p in 
mud. It- w'as so dark that even the torclu'S did nothing to 
mak(‘ it brighter, and the men struggled wi'arily alcmg at a 
^t'ry slow pace and with many halts. When day broke tlie 
advanced guards had reached the appointed reiidei^vou.s, but 
the columns in rear were so strung out and s<‘attered, and tiie 
troops so utterly exhausUnl, that all idea of attju’k had to be 
abandoned. 

Tins was unfortunate for Grant, as (Jeui'ral I ins who had 
no inforinaiitm of this new inovt% had very few' troops on his 
riglii flank. If tlie roads had been <iry it is exceedingly pro- 
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bable that tbe Confederate entrenchments would have been 
stormed. We have now reached the 14th. For the next thi*ee 
days Grant remained in position opposite Lee's right, resting 
his men, and receiving reinforcements ; then he made another 
night march, returning to the scene of the great attack. 
Grant's idea was that he had been facing Lee’s right for a long 
time, and that the Confederate general, expecting an attack 
on that flank, would probably have thinned his line in the 
centre. But Lee had done no such thing. He had a suspicion 
that his enemy might manoeuvre once more, as he had done 
already, and he not only held his centre in force, but had 
strengthened it by abattis and artillery. So when Grant had 
marched round, and once more attacked the salient, he got 
well beaten ; the position was a great deal too strong to be 
attacked. This was the end of the fighting at Spottsylvania. 
The Federals had lost 17,000 men, the Confederates about 
12 , 000 . 

On the 21st Grant determined to strike boldly round the 
Confederate right, and if possible to force Lee to attack. 
The operations which followed are too complicated to describe 
here. The main fact is that Lee found out, by means of his 
cavalry, what Grant was doing, that he refused to fall into 
the trap which his opponent had laid, and, slipping quietly 
away, still making use of his interior lines, interposed between 
the Federals and Richmond behind the North Anna river; 
there he had two bridges opposite his right, a ford opposite his 
centre, and another ford two and a half miles distant beyond his 
left. I do not think that he believed that Grant would come over 
and attack him. He rather believed that he would move off once 
more past his right flank. When Grant, however, reached the 
river, and found Lee behind it, he determined to try the strength 
of this new position. He, therefore, ordered one of his army 
corps to cross the ford beyond the enemy’s left, reconnoitre the 
Confederate position, and if there was any prospect of success to 
report at once. This corps crossed the bridge, and, as usual, 
immediately threw up a line of enti'enchments. Now, Lee had, 
hitherto, been holding his own against the Federals with much 
success, but he had not yet defeated them. When he saw one 
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corps cross the river, more or lc^s isolated from the remainder, 
he recognised the opportunity he desired, and lie ordered an 
immediate at tack. But he was not present hinneir during the 
engagement ; unfortimatcdy For the (kmtederates he was lying 
sick in his tent Howt*ver, he sent oik' of his best gcaierals in 
command of the attacking corps, but tlu* counter-stroke was 
imsncc(‘ssful. ’’Fhe hVdi'rals had entnaicln'd, and when the 
Confederaies came on and assaulted the breast -luirksj hey found 
to tlic'ir cost u hat a diflicidt business such an attack was, and 
the defence onc(‘ mon* prevailed, (irant nanfonaal this corps 
!)V a second, and moved a tiiird over the bridge opposite I.ees 
right. As t,h(' situation now stood, he had ratlua* the advan- 
tag('. One corps was still inaond the river, opposite Lee's 
c('ntn‘, and if he could have thrown this corps ovi'r the ford in 
front- of it, he would have had everything in his own hands, 
and have btu'u able to crush th(‘ ( ’onfederates. lIiMvasmuch 
superior in mimbi’rs ; liis troops across the rivia' wtai' strongly 
entrenched, and 1 h‘ had no n‘ason to hair attack. 

I.iMj now put, into practic(‘ a wry (airious mtnuvimv. His 
army W'as more* or less scparati'd. The corps on the* hdt was three 
miles distant, from those whicli held the right and ccnlrt', so it was 
possible that he might Ik* In'aten on oih‘ w'ing Ijehu'c his reserves 
could reinforce if. ilis line in fact w.as (iangerously exbaidcd. 
He got out of bis difliculty in Ibis way: he shut up his 
line like one clos<‘s nn iimbr(‘]Ia ; tiu‘ lim* hati originally lieen 
almost straight, it now assumed tln^ sha|H‘ shown in tin* map. 
His whole force* was now massed in a space no! nion* than 
two and a half miles broml, and his eiuanv was not onlv widely 
separated, but would have to cross the river to reinforee one 
wing from tin* other. He eould reinforee a point atl-aekedin 
oiK'-third of llu* linn* that <irani could nanforce at the same 
point, ({rant was comjileic'ly nonplussed liy this mameuvre, 
in faei his only idi'a was to gid. out oi his niiromfortaldc 
situation as last ns possibh*. He found that he liad two corps 
on one wing, om* corps on the other, separated !)y a wdde 
inti,Tva! and liy the river. It was evidmd tiiat mairly flit* whole 
('onfederale army miglil fall eithm* on one or mi the otiicr. As 
a matter of fact liere wa.s a very great, opportiiiiity so say the 
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critics — which Lee might have seized, and which, if he had been 
himself, he probably would have seized ; but as fortune would 
have it, when General Grant was entangling himself in this 
most awkward position, Lee, as I have said, was sick in his tent. 
On the night of the 26th, Grant got out of his difficulties by 
recrossing the river under cover of the darkness, and once more 
he moved round Lee’s right. Lee followed suit as before, and 
the two armies eventually came into contact at Cold Harbor, 
and here was fought the last battle of the Wilderness campaign. 
General Grant advanced, hoping that he would find Lee getting 
into position, but he found instead that the Confederates were 
already entrenched with their flanks secured by streams, and 
that there was no chance of catching them at a disadvantage. 
And then at last he seems to have lost his temper. There was 
no manoeuvring at Cold Harbor as there had been at Spott- 
sylvania ; there was no massing against one particular point ; 
but the army moved straight against the Confederate front, and 
the order was given, ^ the whole line will attack.’ 

There was no attempt at any formation beyond drawing up 
the army corps each in two lines. The artillery was ordered 
to do what it could in the way of bombardment, but that was 
very little ; and when the attack was made it was driven back 
in little more than an hour with a loss of 12,000 men. Grant 
sent a fresh order that the attack was to be renewed, but the 
men lay still and would not move. The American soldiers had 
sometimes a way of their own of expressing what they thought 
of their general, and this time they showed him that such 
attacks against entrenched positions were absolutely impossible. 

This battle took place on June 3rd ; it was confined to a 
single attack, and here again the Confederates made no attempt 
at a counter-stroke. But they had little opportunity. Before 
the attack was made the Federals had constructed long lines of 
entrenchments, and Lee and his generals had found out by 
experience that it was no good attacking these hasty fortifica- 
tions. During these operations Grant had again changed his 
base. Every time he moved by his left flank and tried to get 
round Lee, he shifted his base along the water-ways. First 
of all he began with the base on the railway ; then he went to 
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Fredericksburg, then to Fort Royal ; next to the White House, 
and eventually io ilie Ri\ er Janies. 1 le changed his base no less 
than five times; his army was always well su}iplied, even his 
enormous numbers of wounded were carried straigld, away to 
the base and thence to AVashingtoiu without any dillicnlty; 
and he liad no obstacles whatever to tight against as 
regards either feeding his men or keeping up the supply of 
ammunition. 

The end of the campaign, so far as w(‘ are concerned, is the 
passage of the last great river, the elames. Tht‘ dauu's, Ix'low 
Riehmond, is as broad as the Danulx' near \it‘inia; a very 
ditllenlt obstacle indeed ; and it is curious to tind that, notwith- 
standing this ditncnll obstacle, (Jrant. not only carrit’d the 
gr(‘aler pari of his army over hetbre Lees was madi' aw an' of his 
movements, but that lie \ery nearlv defeati'd a portion of Lee's 
army, and capi.ured a section of the eartliworks whicli defended 
Richmond, from the south. After Cold Harbor, (Irani, thnwv 
all his cavalry towards Richmond along the White House 
Railway. They came in conbiet with the (tonfederales, and the 
Confederates could not. discern what was going on behind this 
screen. Meanwhile all the infantry of tlu* army moved down 
to the James, and made the passagt*. Crant liarl now d(‘ter- 
mined to attack Richmond from the south, cut ting tht' com- 
munications of the capital with tlu* ix'si of tlu* ( 'onfederacy, 
and in making his flank maixF he most ci'rtainly ouimunonivrt'd 
Lee. It was only the slackness of one of his subordinates that 
saved the Confederate army, not indt‘(‘(i from deh'.'d, but from 
heingdriven liack into Richmond itself. Leeintemied to dehmd 
Richmond behind the fortifications of F(*terslmrg, a most im- 
portant rail w'ay junction. Bui if (iruai had ai tliis juncture 
only had a little luck, the ConfedtTate army woultt ha\c Ixam 
driven inU) the capital. It was, of course, strongly fortified, 
but it w'as by no means so strong as Fetersl)urg, and the com- 
munications must, have been immediately severed. 

It is not necessary io t'Xplain (inini’s pc*rsevt*raiice in 
attacking the (k)nfe<leraies wherever he found them. It 
is obvious that l.ee'.s army was his true objeetiw, and that 
the occupation of Richmond could have had no decisive elleci 
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while that army still held the held. If that army were 
thoroughly defeated, the fall of Richmond, and the end of the 
war, would follow. 

I am afraid this is a very imperfect sketch of a very remark- 
able campaign, but a satisfactory description ot these operations 
would make a fair-sized book. There are, however, a good many 
points which will bear a little explanation. First of all there 
is the question of entrenchments. 

Defensive tactics, if we are to believe some people, resolve 
themselves into this : — If you have a point to hold, nothing 
more is necessary than to take up a position in front of it, to 
entrench your line till it is as formidable as Plevna, to man it 
with magazine rifles and machine guns, and to hold on. But I 
doubt if this is quite enough. I think, on the contrary, that 
it may be very dangerous, under all circumstances, to select 
your position long beforehand, and to make sure that the 
enemy will knock his head against it. Behind the Rapidan Lee 
held a very strong entrenched position, covering his line of 
communications, and covering Richmond. But Grant piles ten 
days’ supply into his 5,000 wagons and walks round the flank 
of this carefully prepared position. I am particularly anxious 
not to be misunderstood. I have not the slightest intention, 
under certain conditions, of denying the very great utility of 
positions thoroughly prepared and selected long beforehand. 
Torres Vedras is an instance of their use and value. The lines 
of Petersbui’g, occupied by Lee after the Wilderness campaign, 
are another. But their strength lay in this, that they could not 
be turned ; the line of supply was secure from all attacks, and 
under such conditions no man in his senses could deny the 
importance of solidly constructed entrenchments. But there is 
always the danger — and this is the point on which I am anxious 
to lay stress — that an army which can manoeuvre like the 
Federal army by day, and especially by night, an army which 
can carry large supplies, or which can live on the country, or, 
above all, which has facilities for changing its base, can often 
set such entrenchments at deflance. A daring general, like 
Grant, if he is not tightly bound to one line of supply, will 
remember Napoleon’s maxim, ‘ shun the position in which the 
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eiieniy wishes you to alUick liim, espcciall} that he Im 

fortified.'’ Of course it luav be said that Lee, in 

• O 

Grant to pass round his flank, and tluai attac'kin^r in 
tlie Wild(‘rncss, sliowed us the best way to deal with su(‘h 
luaiueuvres. Ihit this was altogether an I'xcc'ptional ease. 
Lee relied on the difOcalty of the battle-field, on the topo- 
graphy with which he was familiar, and of which liis oppoiaaits 
knew next to nothing, and could find out nothing. So greatly 
was Grant, hampered by the lack of road", that he was unable 
to reach the open country south of Spotts\ Iwuiia. Had ht 
possessed greater fn-edoin of nnuueuM-e, had he not lu-en com- 
pelled to move his enormous train by two indiih-n-nt roads, it 
is extn-mely probable that he would iiave iuteiwtaied lu'tw'een 
l.ee and Kielmiond, and ha\i- met, him on ground wiiich ofiered 
no peculiar advantage, as did the Wihh-rm'ss, to the ( on- 
federales. I ani very strongly of opinion that, as moch-rn 
anni(‘s have miicii practice in mameuvring, both hy day and 
night, and as their men are ti'ained to long mareh(\s, and to 
movements ca wa.wr, M-ry enreful attention siiould In- din-eted 
to the dangers which may arise from the preinai lire selection 
and ocetipation of deli-nsive positions. A change {>f front, 
es])ecia]]y where larga- numbers are eoneerned, if it is to be 
etfected rapidly and in good order, is a most diflieuli operation. 

I may notice here Ua-eomparativeseeurity in whirli the Lcfierals 
maiueuvred by night across the front, and round Use flanks of 
liu- Confederate' army. 

dlu' (‘ountry w'as ve-ry e-loseg and n'eonnoitring partie's (‘ould 
not. leave the roads in the d.arkness, but it is inspossible not 
to avoid the conclusion that if, whe-n we* occupy a dedensive 
position, we* are* not de-sirems e>f finding the* <*m*my across emr 
flank w'lu'ii the* mesnsing dawn.s, we must use* emr vt-ry he‘st 
e*n(i(*av<nns to find out what is going on unde*!* cover of ihej 
night. It ceTfainly stiikes one* as curious tliai the ('on- 
fi‘d(‘rates, knejwing wdiat they did of GranlA pre’dile*eiion f«>r 
night marches, should have he-en unahh* iey detewt his iiitjve- 
meni in ri‘treat across the* North Amia* This is oiu* lesson, 
them, which may be (h‘duced from the* Wilth-rness campaign. 
becauM* you Iiave formieiable earthworks along your front, yon 
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are not therefore to consider yourself secure. Another lesson 
is that the entrenchments which were of the most use in this 
campaign were those which were constructed on the spot, when 
the direction of the enemy’s attack had become apparent. 
Those at the Wilderness, Spottslyvania, the North Anna, and 
Cold Harbor were thrown up when the enemy was actually 
within striking distance, and yet their value was far greater 
than those on the Rapidan, or, if Grant’s subordinates had been 
more dashing, than those beyond the James. 

For those who care to study the campaign closely, it is worth 
while noting with what skill Lee’s positions were selected. His 
hanks at Spottsylvania, at the North Anna, and at Cold Harbor, 
were so secured by streams that it was very difficult indeed for his 
opponent to manoeuvre without crossing one of these streams, 
and so dividing his army. It was not only the entrenchments, 
but the natural features of the ground also on which Lee relied 
in his defensive tactics. His eye for ground must have been 
extraordinary. The campaign was fought over a very large 
area, an area of very close country, with few marked natural 
features; and yet in the midst of woods, jungle and streams, 
with very little time at his disposal, he always seems to have 
selected positions than which none could have been stronger. 
His eye for ground, then, had much to do with his successful 
resistance to Grant’s overwhelming numbers ; and this eye for 
ground he possessed in common with all generals who are 
acknowledged as masters of war. Now, with all respect to the 
text-books, and to ordinary tactical teaching, I am inclined to 
think that the study of ground is often overlooked, and that by 
no means sufficient importance is attached to the selection of 
positions, to the rapid adaptation of hasty entrenchments to the 
field of battle, to the recognition of ‘ tactical ’ points, Le. ^ key 
points ’ ; and to the immense advantages that are to be derived, 
whether you are defending or attacking, from the proper utilisa- 
tion of natural features. There are people who tell you that 
Napoleon’s campaigns are ancient history. ‘ Read the battles 
of 1870,’ they say, ‘ visit the fields of 1870. There is no use 
in studying Napoleon’s battlefields, because the ranges were 
so short.’ With those good people I altogether disagree. 
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Napoleon, like Lee, made vsuch remarkable use of ground that 
natural features played a very gi-eat part in many of his vic- 
tories, and no one who visits the scenes of some of these \'ictories 
can fail to learn a very useful lesson ; a lesson of great value to 
every officer who has any aspirations in the direction of inde- 
pendent command, and this lesson is one in generalship. One of 
the secrets of Napoleon'’s extraordinary success nill be revealed, 
and these secrets are well worth the learning, for natural 
features, as we learn from this very campaign, can still 
be utilised with great effect, and can be utilised in the very 
sanu' manner as they were by Napoleon. 

Speaking for myself, I may say that I had visited the b;il tic- 
fields of 1870 very often, and studied tlu'in very closely, ])efbre 
I visited any one of Napoleon’s fields ; but it was not until I went 
to Jena and Austerlitz that I really grasped w iiat an impor- 
tant part an eye for gi'oiind like Napoleon’s, or blindut*ss as to 
ground like liis opponents’, at both of thes(‘ battles, may play in 
Grand Tactics, that is, in the art of generalship. Wtum you look 
at the position of the Allies at Austerliiz, the position that was 
captured by one of the finest counter-strokes in history, one of 
the first things you observe is an insignificant village half-w'ay 
up the little hill which formed the centre of the position, 
Napoleon’s counter-stroke met with such splendid succi^ss 
because when he saw that village and the hill above* it he recog- 
nised at once the very gi’eat advantage which they woultl gi\e 
him if he could sei/.e them. To the ordinary observiT they do 
not appear to be an important point, nor did ilu*y seem so totlu* 
Allies, who altogether rejected them, or, al all ('V(*nts, took no 
special precautions for their defence. It seems rather a curious 
thing to say that we can learn the use of ground from liooks ; 
but to a certain degree we may learn from tlu* ('umpaigiis of 
the great captains how to utilise the ground ; wt* may hairn 
to recognise its importance; and then protwling to the 
ground itself, whether at manoeuvres in command of troops, or 
in studying positions alone, we can put theory into praclit*e, and 
gradually acquire that eye for ground without wdiich no man, 
it is my firm conviction, can ever hope to Ije a great or even a 
useful general 
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THE ATTACK ON THE SALIENT 
Report of the Corps Commander^ General Hancoclc 

I was directed to form my troops for an assault on the enemy’s 
line at 4 a.m. Two officers of my staff accompanied Lieut. -Colonel 
Comstock of General Grant’s staff, to reconnoitre the point which I 
was instructed to storm, but no very definite information could 
be obtained. I moved out after dark, under the guidance of an 
engineer officer, over a narrow and difficult road, under heavy rain, 
which rendered the marching extremely fatiguing for the men. 
The head of the column arrived at the Brown House, near which it 
was proposed to form up for attack, about midnight, the troops get- 
ting into position as soon as they came up. 'rhe troops were formed 
in rear of our picket line, about 1,200 yards from the enemy’s 
entrenchments. The ground ascended sharply towards the enemy’s 
lines and was in part thickly wooded. A small watercourse ran 
parallel to the front of our line. The troops took position quietly 
and promptly, although it was an unusually dark and stormy night. 
The direction of the advance was ascertained by compass on the 
map from the Brown House to a large white house known to be in- 
side the enemy’s lines, near the point we wished to strike. The 
preparations were scarcely completed at daylight. A hea %7 fog 
decided me to delay the attack till 4.35 a.m. When the order was 
given to advance, the .3rd division had some difiiculty in making its 
way through a wood and marsh in its front, hut jmshed forward 
overcoming all obstacles and keeping well up with the 1st division, 
which moved at quick time for .several hundred yards, the heavy 
column marching over the enemy’s pickets without firing a shot, 
regardless of a sharp fire on its left flank from the reserve of the 
out})ost line. It continued up the slope almost half-way to the 
enemy’s lines when the men broke into a tremendous cheer, and 
spontaneously taking up the double, rolled like an irresistible wave 
into the enemy’s works, tearing away the abattis in front of the 
entrenchments with their hands, and airrying the line at all points 
in a few moments, although it was desperately defended. The 1st 
and 3rd divisions entered almost at the .same moment. A fierce 
and bloody fight ensued in the works with bayonets and clubbed 
muskets. It was short, however, and resulted in the capture of 
nearly 4,000 prisoners, 20 pieces of artillery, and upwards of 30 
colours, two general officers also were taken. The enemy fled in 
great confusion and disorder. Their numbers in killed and 
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wounded were uiui.suully great. 'I’lie interior of the entrenehmeiits 
piescnted a ievrihlc and ghastly spectacle of dead, most of wliom 
were killed with the bayonet. So thickly lay the dead at this point, 
that at many places the dead bodies were touching and piked upon 
one another. 


From the report of General Brooh\ eommandmp; Wi Brip^'ade 

Our path lay, first, through a slight Ihiekid, tlien ou'r an open 
field;, with a slight ascent, the extreme hd't through a copse of tall 
pines (whiclg however^ didn’t obstruct the march in any nialcnal 
manner), then down a gradual declivity to within dO yaid.s of llu' 
works, then up a sliarp ascmit for the same distance d'lie faci* of 
this last asei'iit was covc'red by abattis, through whii'h it was vtay 
dilliciilt to force away. The miemy opmied a terrific fire of mus- 
ketry and artillery upon us, notwithstanding whieh our hiavt' mtai 
marehed on, and dragging away the aliallis, pounal upon them m 
oni' irresistible mass, and after a short, sharp fight, killed and cap- 
tured nearly all who oeeupied tin* works, d'hose who still resisted 
were drivmi in confusion. Never during tlie war iiav<' I seen such 
desperate fighting, 'file haioiud was frmdy used on both sides; 
the enmny fought di'speratvdy and nothing hut the formalior of oiir 
attack and lln‘ valour of our troops eould h.ivi' i-arrieci the works. 
Not a shot was fired bv my nnui till they mounted the works. 


From the report General Johnson^ command the defeated 
Divldon 

On the night of the lUh (heiwemi H) and I‘2 o’elock), si’outs 
and oflieers on the picket line reported that the enemy was moving 
to iiis right and eoneentratiug in iny front, and all concurred in the 
opinion tlial my lines would lie assaulted in the morning. I ordered 
my command to he on tin* alert, some brigatics to la* awake all 
niglit, and all to bt* up and in tin* trenches an hour or htdbre 
daylight. The order was obeyed. At tin* first intimation of tin* 
(uiemy’s adv^’anee. I went to tin* Irmiehes. Soon after my arrival 
IherCj a heavy colmun assaulti'd my right. Immediately after this 
a very heavy column debouehed from the pines about Indf or tfirct*- 
quartersofa mih* from my works and advanced upon the Salient, 
This column came up in large numbers, but in great disorder, with 
a narrow front, but extending to the rear as far as I coulil see. 
There was no surprise. My men were up and in the trenches 
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prepared for the assault before the enemy made his appearance. 
The ground was over open fields with abattis in front. 

, Note hj Author 

The attacking army corps lost 2,000 men in this day’s fight, but 
captured nearly twice as many, as well as killing and wounding 
many of the enemy; the numbei's of the latter cannot be ascer- 
tained, but probably amounted to at least 2,000. 
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THE THAINTN(J OF INEANTKY FOR AT'rAC’K 
(i'Vom the * Vented Sen'icc Magazhw,^ Aiiymt 181)9) 

Twknty-onk years have elapsed since the last i^Te.il l’'uro})(Mii 
conllicl, and (luriiii*- tin's period the proLi^n'ss of iiu(‘iiti()n and 
of education has brought about important modifications in the 
methods of civilised and even sa\ai;e warfare. Vi't tlie (‘X- 
penences of the Kusso-Turkish campai*;!), log'idlu'r with those 
or‘'70“'’Tl, still form the basis on which the traiuin_i>; of armies 
is carried out. In almost every essential respect ih(‘ tactical 
leachini** of 1899 is that of 18T8. 'riu‘ balilt* formations 
of the three arms have imderi^one no marki'd changia and the 
drill-books present no conspicuous points of difrerence. But 
it is not therefore to be understood that the tactical ttN'icIiin^ 
of to-day is antiipiated and unpro‘;‘ressive. It is true tliat 
within the last ten years fire has htaaime more <leadly ; that 
smokeless powder has introdue(‘d new dilHeuIties; and that the 
means of inier-eommiinication, sueli as visual si^nnllin^ and 
the (elepjraph, are more numerous and more eeilain than in "78. 
Vet as regartls the effect of those luwv factors in ciulised 
w'arfare, alUiough we have very little experimict* to «>'uit!e us, 
it seems safe to assume tliey will not make the haUh‘ of the 
future very dissimilar to anythin^i^ that has hefon*. It 

will he certainly less easy to procure informal ion. Dcployimmt 
must tak(‘ place at a greater disianeia dlie fin of both infantry 
and artillery against favourahh^ targets will product* greater 
results. Frontal and flank altaekswill lie more t*asily t^omhintsl ; 
counter-strokes more easily arrang(‘d ; and, wlum troops are 
exposed to heavy fire, demorali.sation will set in at an earlier 
period. It woiihi he unwise to say more than this. Rtvsults 
obtained on the ranges are no safe guide to result* td)lained 
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on tlie battlefield, and it is very easy to exaggerate the effect 
of new or improved weapons. 

So far as we can judge from such recent experiences as the 
war between Chili and Peru, the action at Krugersdorp, the 
campaigns in Thessaly, in Cuba, and on the North-West 
Frontier, when two forces meet whose armament is equal, the 
slaughter is not likely to be abnormal. Shrapnel, Maxims, and 
the small-bore do not seem to increase the butcher’s bill to 
the extent that some would have us believe. The carnage at 
Omdurman, where the dense masses of the Dervishes, on 
absolutely open ground, were simply mown down by bullet and 
shrapnel at long range, was undoubtedly appalling. Out of 
20,000 men who took part in the first attack, it has been 
estimated that 8,000 fell, and only a few riflemen crept up to 
a point distant 700 yards from the British zcriba. But at 
St. Privat, in 1870, the French chassepot, together with a muzzle- 
loading field gun and most indifferent fuses, wrought almost 
C(|ual havoc. In under half an hour the Prussian Guard lost 
4,500 men out of 12,000, and not only were the formations 
much less dense than those of the Dervishes, but the brigades 
were supported, to a certain extent, by the fire of their own 
artillery. Again, in the war of ‘*77-78, the long-range fire of 
the Turks caused enormous losses in the Russi;xn columns. 
General Todleben, the con(|ueror of Plevna, relates that on one 
occasion 10,000 men fell without seeing the enemy. Although 
the accuracy of his figures has been questioned, the assertion is 
suflicient proof iliat tlie death-dealing power of the Turkish 
Martini was not far inferior lo that of the Lec-Metford. 

What we may expect, it would seem, is that the methods 
of war which the increased fire-power of ’70 and ’77 made 
necessary will be even more necessary in the future ; and that 
the phenomena it produced will be still more marked. It w\as 
found in ’70 and ’77 that infantry could only attack in open 
lines ; that superiority of fire could only be attained by a close 
combination at every stogc of the attack of infantry and artillery ; 
that reconnaissance was difficult ; that the effect of fire against 
troops in the open was very great, and that cover had assumed 
a new importance. Inventions and improvements have added 
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a new force io each of these factors, hut, tlu‘} have not eliniinated 
a single one. 

We may fairly conclude, then, that the battles of '70-‘71 and 
’77-’78 present in all essential respects true picturi\s of the 
fighting of the future; and that, consecjiiently, tlu' training of 
our troops is based on sound and su!)stantial foundalions. 

This opinion is not everywhere accepted. Very different 
ideas arc olten put forward. But tluy are put forward, as a 
rale, by those who are iuiperfeetly acquainted with Ihc* history 
of past campaigns. It is said, for instance, that battles wilt be 
of far longer duration in the time to come. Vc't th(‘ last halile 
of Ideviia w’as an affair of several days ; and to go still further 
hack, we ha.vc many insta.n(‘es in tlie American and Napoleonic 
w'ars when \iclory hung in the balance for two and c\en three 
days. 

The battles of ’70 are not in this respect tlu' best of guides. 
The great fault in the (ierman tactics at tlu' beginning of tiie 
war W71S a precipitate rush into action, a gem'ral m'glecd. of 
reconnaissance, and an absohih' contempt for essential pndim- 
inaries, such as a study of the ground, flu* choice* of artillery 
positions, the de.'ployment of the troops, the formation of the 
larger units in scvt^ral lines, the explamdion of tlu* plan of 
halile, and the promulgation of maturely considered orders. 
The practice of Napoleon and of W'cllingfon, of the* great 
generals of America, of Skolxdctr and of f fsman, w'as very 
(lifferent Whole days of their campaigns were spc‘ni in 
preparation ; in collecting information, in examining the 
positions, in feeling the enemy -» in deploying flu* trcujps^ 
in selecting the line of attack, and in making euTyone familiar 
with the plan of battlix 

Again, we are told that the spade will lu* far more extensively 
employed in future wars, and it is tacitly implit‘ti that this 
itsefol tactical auxiliary has not yet seen its full dcvt‘k)p- 
ment. In ’70 -’71, it is true, entrenchments, (‘specially in 
the attack, played but an insignificant part. In Bulgaria, 
how'ever, Osman and Skobeleff showed its real values and Osman 
and Skobeleff only imibited the Ameri(*an gc*nt‘rals of the 
Secession War. It can hardly be sustained, then, that the 
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attack and defence of hastily entrenched positions will be a 
novelty. It may be admitted, however, that the import- 
ance of the spade is often overlooked in peace ; and that 
entrenchments, as a tactical expedient and precaution, and 
especially as an essential adjunct to attack, do nob receive, at 
field-days and manoeuvres, the attention they deserve ; and in 
this respect our tactical training is possibly at fault. Nor is 
this its only defect. 

The reason, howevei*, for such defects is not that the lessons 
of ’70 and ’77 are obsolete, but that some have been imperfectly 
absorbed, and that others have not yet been made clear. This 
is undoubtedly a somewhat startling statement. No war has 
been so carefully written up, so minutely analysed, so thoroughly 
discussed, as that of ’70 ; and although the literature of the 
Russo-Turkish campaign is less voluminous and less accessible, 
it is still sufficiently large to give ample occupation to the most 
indefatigable student. Yet for all that, the lessons generally 
deduced from these campaigns are not so plain and comprehen- 
sive as they might be ; and this, it would appear, is due to the 
fact that, so far as infantry is concerned, attention has been too 
exclusively confined to a single phase of battle and a single 
variety of ground, ix. to that phase of battle which intervenes 
between deployment and the assault, and to ground where the 
only obstacle to movement is the fire of the enemy. 

The attainment of superiority of fire and the breaching of 
the defenders’ line arc uncjiicstionably the decisive factors in 
war ; and the methods by which they may be attained, such as 
suitable formations, the control of fire, the reinforcement of 
the firing line, and massing in strong force for the final charge, 
occupy, very properly, the minds of those who look forward 
to (‘arrying out such operations on actual service. But, as 
will be explained hereafter, these factors and these methods 
are not everything, nor is level and unobstructed country the 
most practical training-ground. In the first place, the athick 
and assault of a definite position form but a single phase in 
a protracted series of operations, each of very different character ; 
and, in the second, attack and assault over open gimmcl, 
although perhaps the most difficult, and certainly the most 
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costly oi* inaiKriivrcs, is neither an inevitable nor e\eii a usual 
leature of the battlefield. 

It may be ari!;ued, liowever, that, even if this be true, it is 
essential that the at lack o\er open ground, on account of its 
great difliculty and hazard, should be the more practised. 
Quite so; but, at the same time, it shows small knowledge 
of war to believe that a slope iik(‘ a glacis, a wide fieki of fire, 
and an a!)sence of all co\(Ted approaches, are tlu* necessary 
and tlie ordinary concomitants of a defensi\e position. Ino 
very contrary is the case. In w'hate\er theatre of war we may 
find oinvehes, positions which possess those desirable attributes, 
and w’hich, at the same lime, are on a liiu' wdiich the enemy 
is likely to operate, are as rare as llie four-lea\('d shamrock; 
and it is, tluTcfon', a w'asle of time to train our infantry too 
e\clusi\ely for the attack and assault (ner optii ground. 

'J'akt', for inslaiu'c, the fiidds of the Midz campaign. In 
each ot the first great battles, the battles which sealed the 
fate of Eraiu*e, and whieh were fought in an unusually open 
country, W'oods played a most prominent part; and in four — 
Woerth, Spichereii, (hlombey and Beaumont- the dtHsive 
attack w'as mmh through dense thickets. Tlu‘ eouditions of 
TT-'TS, so far as the fighting round Fhwna was concerned, 
undoubtedly resemhl(‘d those which are too offen supposed 
to exist on every battlefield ; a glacis-like slope* and a wide 
field of lire w(‘re the most cons[)icuous charad eristics of Osman's 
stronghold. Butin other parts of the tlieaire of war, in the* 
Balkans and in Asia, the gi\)und was of a veny diirerent 
character, and hill-fighting, with all its pcruliar difiiculHc\s, was 
the rule rather ilnm Uu* (‘xcc-ption. We have* here* a significant 
fact, and a most useful warning. In tlu* same* campaign, on 
the same theatre of war, and even on the same* baltlefleld, it is 
exceedingly probable that we shall find two ahsohiU'ly distinct 
sets of conditions. 

It would hv, going too far to say that differemi conditions 
necessitate absolutely different formations, or absolutely diffen^nt 
methods of leading ; for the same principhfs hold good in all 
infantry lighting. Whatever t.he ground may he like, a position 
must be attacked in several lines, and the greatest deptii must 
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be opposite the point of assault. But diversity of ground 
demands a marked diversity in such details as distances, 
intervals, frontage, and the means of maintaining connection 
and control. And if we endeavour to apply the lesson to 
ourselves, we shall find we are face to face with a very serious 
question. What conditions are we likely to have to deal with 
when we take the field ? What sort of ground will our 
battalions be called on to attack over in their next campaign ? 
Will it be open ground or close, desert or jungle, plain or 
mountain, swamp or waterless, barren or well cultivated ? He 
would be a bold man who would venture to predict. The 
attempt would be as useless as to guess at the quality, the 
tactics, or even the colour, of our next enemy. 

But the deductions to be drawn are : — first, that, more 
than any other, the British army has to be prepared for fighting 
over every kind of country, just as it has to be prepared to 
meet every known form of tactics. And, second, that even 
against a civilised enemy, whom we fairly assume to be a more 
formidable foe than even the bravest and wiliest of savages? 
attiick and counter-attack will have to be delivered over broken 
ground far more frequently than over a glacis-like slope. But 
how is it possible, it may be asked, to familiarise our troops 
in peace with the infinite variety of surroundings they may 
meet on service Where are the woods, the mountains, the 
swamps, the jungles, the desert, the waterless and roadless 
tracts over wRich they may practise mimic w^ar ? And even 
if such tracts wtfc available, would they be itlentical with 
those we may have to fight upon? Woods, for instance, vary 
much in character. The beechwood has little in common with 
the oak ; the hazel-cov(‘rt with the forest of pines. And so 
mountains vary, in steepness, in heiglil, in ruggedness. 

How, then, is our infantry to be trained ? 

There are various methods. Some will tell you that all 
that can be done is to rely on good discipline and good shooting, 
to practise a normal formation, and thus ensure uniformity ; 
others, that special formations must be adopted under special 
conditions; but that the formations and methods of leading 
suitable to each different case should be laid down by authority. 
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All systems, however, which depend on explicit I’cguhitions 
make hut small demands on the intelligence of' the individual 
officer, and for that reason, if for no otlicr, they are quite 
inadequate lo the exigencies of modern warfare. I will support 
my opinion by thi-ce instances drawn from practical experience. 

I was once standing on the haitlcfield at Woerth, wiili a 
German officer, discussing the subject of infantry training, and 
in order to explain his objectioti to normal Ibrmations, he 
referred to his own experiences on that very field. 

Before the war,’ he said, ^ my regiment and brigade had 
been very tlioroughly trained, but always over open gi’oimd 
and in stereotyped formation. Wt)erth was our first experience 
of battle, and you may imagine our embarrassment, accustomed 
as we were to ground which had few obslnidions, when we 
wore ordered to advance against the French flank through 
the dense and pathless wood which lies in front ol‘ you. The 
formation to which w(‘ were accustomed was twidenily un- 
suitable. But we had very little time in which to dewise a 
substiUite, or to consider the way in which we should advance; 
and it ended in our sending fbiwvard a strong chain of skirmishers, 
•with their suj)porLs, and breaking up tiu‘ n^maindi^r of the 
brigade into several columns. As you know,’ he went on, 
Gve found the enemy in the middle of the wood, very stroiigly 
posted along the edge of a clearing, and in large numheu’s, and 
we made no progress until his flank wais tunuHl by other troops.’ 
‘ Still,’ I said, you seem to have done all that c{>uld be ex- 
pected from you. You kept your direction; tla* men were 
well in ha,nd ; and there was no disorder or loss of tactical 
unity until the fighting got to close (quarters, and the tauany 
began his successive coimler-slrokes.’ ^ Quite true,’ he replital ; 
Ave certainly did well for yonug and inc'Xpericaiced solditTs; 
and !iu‘ reason w-as lhal, although we had spent the greater 
pari of our lime in practising a normal formaiiou, our otlkvrs, 
including the captains and subalterns, were used lo respon- 
sibility ; they had been to a certain extent, iraiiuHl lo (‘xercisc 
their own judgment, and lo devise methods of overcoming 
unexpected difficulties, without continually asking for orders. 
This pulled us llmough. BuC mi fthoiM have dtme far hetirr 
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had we been more praetked hi sMrmkhmg, and had as mnch 
care been taken to develop the judgment of our officers as to 
maintahi the correct distances in the normal formation. That 
normal formation, I may say, we never attempted throughout 
the war. On almost every occasion where my regiment was 
seriously engaged, we fought either in a wood, a village, or in 
enclosed country, and for neither of these was it in the least 
adapted.’ 

The second illusti’ation comes from the experience of a 
regimental officer on the North-West Frontier of India. 

‘ We at once found out,’ he says, ‘ the deficiencies of our 
peace training. In the first place, the system of attack (or 
rather, the systems, for we had recently changed stations, 
and come under a new general) which we had taken so much 
trouble to learn, was quite out of place in the hills. In the 
second place, we had not been in action five minutes before 
we found that volley-firing was useless, for the targets never re- 
mained long enough in position for us to go through all the 
elaborate preliminaries. In the third place, companies, and 
even sections, had to a gi-eat extent to fight their own battles, 
for it was impossil)le to supervise them, and sometimes even to 
see them ; and lastly, both officers and men were very mnch at 
sea in the skirmishing tactics which the ground made necessary. 
As regards this last, I must acknowledge that all were not 
tarred with the same brush, and somci regiments, notably 
several belonging to the native army, were at home from the 
first. But, so far as I can learn, these regiments had received 
a thorough light infantiy training; their officers, as almost all 
the officers of the native army arc, were accustomed to responsi- 
bility, and many of the men were highlanders born and bred. 
Anything better than the skirmishing of the Guides, and of the 
Pathan companies of the £0th P.L, I never wish to sec. I pity 
the Russians that come across them in their native hills. You 
must not understand, however, that I have the smallest inten- 
tion of running down the British regimental officers and men. 
If they were puzzled at first; if company ofiicers, and even 
regimenhil commanders, betrayed a good deal of stickiness,” 
hesitated to act for themselves, and when they did so act, often 
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went too far ; if the men did not show the same capacity for 
looking after themselves as their comrades of the good native 
regiments, it was the fault of their training ; and in proof 
of how good our material is, it was perfectly astonishing to sec 
the way in which, after a little experience, both olficers and 
men adapted themselves to their most difficult and, in a sense, 
demoralising surroundings. After a few days' fighting. Tommy 
Atkins was nearly as clever a skirmisher, although hardly so 
agile, as his Pathan comrade. But, of course, while he was 
learning his business, the losses ^vere both heavy and unneces- 
sary, and this is certainly a reflection on our system of training. 
What we want are the following : — 

‘1. Regimental officers, including company commanders, to 
be left more to them.selves on field days. 

An extended course of physical training, jumping, 
running, climbing, crossing obstiicles, kc. 

‘ 3. Practice as light infantry over difficaili gi’ound. 

‘4. Careful instruction of the individual skirmisher.’ 

My last illustration comes from the Peninsular Whr, but it 
is by no means the least valuable. Throughout Wellington’s 
campaigns the Light Brigade formed a permanent outpost, line 
and covering force. It took up these duties almost immedia{,ely 
on landing; and whether as skirmishers in tiie woods and 
mountoins of Portugal and Spain, oi‘ as part of the regular 
line of battle, the famous regiments which (‘ompoM‘d it, were 
without their equals in cither the French or tlu' British armies. 
Two points call for special attention, k'irsl : these regiimmts, 
when they joined Sir Arthur Wellesley after Talavera, were 
young, inexperienced soldiers, and yet their remarkalile efficiency 
was at once apparent. Second: the fighling in which they 
made their name, on the rugged heights of tht‘ Coa, amid ilie 
siemis of Portugal, and in the attack and (li‘tene(‘ of tlie 
stupendous heights of the Pyrenees, bears a very st.riking 
resemblance to the fighting on the North- Wi^st hVontier and 
in Afghanistan. Two questions, therefore, arc at once sug- 
gested : — 

1, To what system of instruction did these regiments owe 
their remarkable efiiciency ? 
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2. Would not this system, which produced skill in skirmish- 
ing, with steadiness in the line of battle, be the most effecbive 
means of training the British infantry of to-day for its multi- 
farious duties ? 

An answer to the first may be found in the writings of 
officers who served in the Light Brigade during the Peninsular 
War. Unfortunately the system of instruction is nowhere 
minutely described, but by collating and comparing the state- 
ments of many contemporary writers, and by studying the 
records and standing orders of the three regiments, the causes 
of the high standard of efficiency which resulted may be easily 
arrived at. They are as follows : — 

1. The correct habits of command instilled into the regi- 
mental officers, and the training of their j udgment. 

2. The physical training of the soldier. 

3. Practice as light infantry over difficult ground. 

4. The careful instruction of the individual skirmisher. 

We have here the curious fact that the standard aimed at 
by Sir John ]\Ioore at Shorncliffe Camp, in 1803, was identical 
with that laid down by an oilicer who saw active service on 
the Indian frontier in 1898, and we may reply to the second 
question, therefore, by saying that the system under which the 
Light Brigade became so famous is the most effective means of 
training the ih'ilish infantry of to-day. It should never l)c 
forgotten that on such ground ixs was available near an ordinary 
Ihiglish station, Sir John Moore’s command was so trained that 
in a far more difficult country, a country of rocks and ravines, 
of lofty precipices and barren uplands, neither officers nor men 
were ever aiught at a disadvantage. 

But there is more to be learned from the training of the 
Light Brigade than this. The secret of its efficiency lay, not 
so much in the constant exercise on the gi*ecn downs by Cmsar’s 
(’amp, in physical training, and in the careful instruction of 
the individual skirmishers, as hi the inculcating of correct habits 
of command in the regimental officers. Those who have had 
occasion to study in contemporary records the manner in which 
the officers of the brigade handled their men throughout 
the innumerable engagements of the Peninsular War, need no 
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furl, her evidence to convince Uieni tlial it was to the vsldll, the 
rcsoliilion, and tlic trained judgment of these oilicers that the 
successor llie brigade is in the main to be attributed. Their 
most markc'd characU'i’istics wore that, when they wc're left, alone 
they almost invariably did the right thing ; that they had no 
hesitation in assuming responsibility; that they could handle 
their regimen Is and companies^ if necessaiy, as independent 
units ; and that iliev consistently tipplied the great principle 
of mutual su{)porf. It seems perfectly clear, therefore, that 
Sir John Aloort' and tlie colonels of the laght Brigade 
intended, wlien they instituted their system of discipline, of 
instruetion, aud of command, to Jhrni in the posoihH of their 
vompnnif o/ftvrs‘ a hodij of inteUiprnt tind ::e(dows irsmfant.s, 
capable (if ('anifni^’ oat their jdan.s' and aniieijiafin^' their 
?c'M7/c.v; and not menlv a l)ody of docile sulK)rdinates capable 
of obeying onh'rs to .h(‘ letter, hut untrained to resolute 
initiative. 

This is a point on which too gn'at stress can liardly he laid. 
If you recall the words of the oilicers already (pioted, of the 
(Jerman who fought in 1S70-1, and of the KnglLshman who 
fought t.h(‘ Afridis, you will find the same idea nmniug 
throughout. Tlu* good r(‘suits m iiie one case, the less good 
results in the other, are slated to be due to the prmious 
iraining of the odlci'rs; and thi.s, it woiihl ap])(‘ai\ is one of tlie 
l(‘SKons of llu‘ ^70 -”71, ^77'^7iS campaigns which has !>een im- 
]>erfectly a!)sorbed. It has not been ignored ; the Drill-hook is 
<'lear enough 

‘ (tomnmnders of all ranks, from generals to section com- 
manders, must carefully bear in mind that in war if is im- 
possible for tlu'in to exercise over tlieir commands the same 
personal control that linds place at drill exercist's. Delegation 
of command is a necessity, and commanders must, thmJori’, 
take every opportunity of training their subordinates in accept- 
ing responsibility for departures from, or variations in, the 
mode of carrying oni orders or dir(,‘cUons originally given, 
impressing on them at the S4une time that, stuh d(‘partures or 
variations must always be justified by the criixaimstama's of the 
case. The conditions of modern warfare render it im|)erative 
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tliat all ranks should be taught to think, and, subject to general 
instructions and accepted principles, to act for themselves.’ 

Nor has the lesson failed to find acceptance by the majority 
of generals and commanding officers. But that it is not uni- 
vei sally appreciated is sufficiently proved by the criticisms 
passed on the regimental and company leading by officers who 
took part in the Tirah campaign. Remember what I said were 
the most marked characteristics of Sir John Moore’s officers : 
^ When they were Icfi alone they almost invariably did the right 
thing. They had no hesitation in assriming responsibility. They 
could handle their regiments and companies^ if necessary, as in- 
dependent units ; arid they consistently applied the great principle 
of mutual support.' It is an exceedingly ungrateful task to 
criticise, even in the smallest degree, the operations of a cam- 
paign so brilliantly conducted as that in the Afridi higlilands ; 
but unless we take note of the mistakes we can expect no 
progress. War is the school where we must all learn, whether 
the experience is our own or others’. Moreover, the instructions 
on hill-warfare recently issued in India, and the manoDuvres 
instituted at hill-stations, show plainly enough that the highest 
authorities in India consider that improvements in our infantry 
training may still be made. 

The characteristics of Light Infantry fighting may be briefly 
described. 

1. The men must be accustomed to work at any interval 
and in any formation that may be ordered, 

S. Accuracy and regularity, except in maintaining the 
direction and a rough general line, are not demanded. 

3. The section will be the unit of command, but it will 
work in due co-operation with the remainder of the company, 
and the company will keep touch with the battalion. 

4. The section will be divided into two sub-sections or 
groups, and every group will endeavour to render support to 
those on either hand. 

5. The section will move in such fashion as circumstances 
dictate, either by rushes, by creeping up, in quick lime, or at 
the double. It is often desirable that a few men should creep 
up at a time, 
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‘At tlie Nivelle on November lOLli, 1813, the line of tlie 
French main position was in front of the regiment with an 
intervening rocky watercourse, which, it would seem, was deemed 
impassable by our enemies. The 52nd moved to the small 
open ravine and wood in their front under a smart lire ot 
artillery from the ridge next to be assailed. In front of tliis 
wood, the watercourse was crossed by a small and narrow stone 
bridge, on the opposite side of which was a wood running 
parallel to the watercourse, with a sheltered bank lowai’ds the 
enemy. The officers and men of the 52nd crept hp twos and 
threes to the edge of the wood, and then dashing over a 
hundred yards of open ground, passed I he l)ridge, and formed 
behind the bank, which wais not more than eighty yards from 
the enemy's entrenchment. The signal was then gi\en; the 
rough lino sprang up the bank and tlie enemy gau' wu}.' 
(‘ Records of the 52nd Inght Infantry.') 

6. In moving either to front or rear (‘\c‘rv man will 
endeavo\ir, without crowding on his comrades, to expose Iiim- 
self as little as possible to the enemy’s fire. 

At the fight at Gausimas, in Cuba, an eyewitness thus 
describes the advance of the Rough Riders under lurivy fire : - 

‘ It was easy to tell which men were us(‘d to lumting big 
game in the West, and which waa'e not, I)y the way they madi^ 
their rushes. The Eastern men l)r(>ke at th(‘ word, and ran for 
the cover they were directed to take*, like imui iiaiug to gil out 
of the rain, and lay panting on their fac(‘s, w'hil(‘ Ihv Wtsiei-n 
trappers and hunters slipped and w'riggled through the grass 
like Indians; dodging from tree-trunk to tree-truuk, and horn 
hush to bush. They always fell into line at Uk‘ same tiuu* with 
the others, but they had not exposed thems(‘lves wliiie doing so.’ 

*7. Every man, w^heii ordered to halt, must, make the best 
use of the cover that lie finds befon^ him. 

This is a most important point. An tfificer, who scawed 
in the campaigns in South Africa* and on thi‘ NknihAVesi 
Frontier, writes as follows 

‘Attention should be particularly dircaded to i lie training 
of infantry in shooting from behind cover accurately and 
* The camjiaign o£ IBBl is here referred to, Kn. 
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rapidly without exposing themselves. The Boers and some of 
the natives of South Africa, and also most Pathans, excel in 
this art, whereas the average British infantryman usually 
exposes* half his body to the view of his enemy, and frequently 
puts himself into such position that he can neither aim 
accurately nor shoot quickly. This is one of the criticisms 
most frequently heard among the Boers and colonists of South 
Africa.’ 

8. Whenever independent fire is ordered every man, as a 
rule, will choose his own target. 

9. The men must be accustomed to the intermixture of 
sections, companies, and battalions. 

^ The true summit of perfection,’ says a veteran of the 
Light Brigade, is the preservation of order in disorder, and 
of system in confusion ; for the circumstances which accompany 
skirmishes of necessity produce, almost always, more or less 
mixture, inversion, and general irregularity. In hot contests 
over large extents of intricate ground, men of different companies, 
regiments, brigades, and even divisions, mingle with each other. 
Soldiers should therefore be drilled, not indeed to fall into such 
irregularities on principle, but to be ready for them in practice. 
Soldiers who have not been drilled on this principle, or who 
have not acquired it by experience, are, when extended under 
h’re, transformed into unmanageable mobs. Skirmishers who 
understand it will always show a formidable front, and, under 
the v'orst possible circumstance, act together in the mighty 
energy of mutual confidence. Unreflecting mechanical precision 
is at direct variance with such practice. Active intelligence 
and a wise well-defined general system are its component ele- 
ments. Active intelligence, therefore, in every point of view, 
is invaluable to the skirmisher ; and the attention of all drill 
superintendents and instructors should be unremittingly directed 
to stamp it on his mind and mix it with his practice.’ 

10. They must be trained to observe and report on the 
movements of the enemy, thus using their intelligence to assist 
their section leader. 

11. The men should be trained to concentrate rapidly at 
any point the section leader may indicate. If there is some 
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spot to the front ■\vhcnce the section, while slieltei'ctl itself, can 
bring an cfteclive lire to bear upon the enemy 's line, a rush will 
be made for it. 

12. They slioiild be trained to extend as they leave co\cr, 
even when laishing from one shelter to another, 

13. They must be taught that wlien their leaders are down, 
or when the faclical unity of their companies and sections has 
become dissolved, they arc still to go on fighting, maintaining 
their ground or pushing forward as the case may be, but always 
seeking to combine with others, and to use their rilies to the 
best effeH. 

That a wider knowledge of light infantry duties, and an 
aptitude, increased by practice, for independent leading, will he 
of far higher value t,o the army ihau some susped, is not 
dillicult of demonstration. More formidabie foc's ilian the 
Afridi may have to be encoimieix'd on the North- West h’ronlier 
of India. There is the most vuln(Tah](*, and, I might almost 
say, the most vital, point of tlie Bnlisli Ihnjiirca dliere we 
may have to figlit for our very existence as a great nation and 
a iirsi-class power. So in preparing for service* against the 
border tribes, and in practising bill taclic.'., we shall be prejiur- 
ing for campaigns wliich may decide the fate of England, and 
practising liie very tactics which will be tiie best adapted to 
the tlieatre of war. 

And to go further alield than India. In training our 
oflicers and men as light infantry after Sir tiolm model, 

we shall be giving them the best training to fit. them for battle, 
on wliai ever ground it may be fougliL Tht* fields of *’70 '71 
show ns that the chai-aclerislics of liglit infantry are as neei'ssary 
on the glacis-like slope as in hills and fon'sts. Peopk* too 
ofh'ii rim away with the idea that an attack over open ground 
will resemble the trim, orderly advance that s(*e at 

mameuvri's. They do not always realise that, afh'r a certain 
time, control must inevitably pass into the hands of tlie sub- 
ordinate leaders ; Uiab umler the stress and roar of fire the 
issue of orders will lx‘ impossible ; that, the company ofliivrs 
will be left to themselves, and that llu‘y will be called upon to 
use their own judgment and assume heavy responsibility. 
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Let us look for a moment on the picture of a protracted 
struggle for superiority of fire, as illustrated by the battles of 
’70 or ’77. No regular lines are here, although the initial 
deployment may have been methodical enough, but a series of 
groups, more or less connected by scattered skirmishers ; and 
these groups maintain no even front, but follow the irregularities 
of the ground and the fluctuations of the fight. At one place 
they have been driven back by a counter-stroke ; at another 
they are checked by an advanced post ; at another they are 
pressing forward, impelled by timely reinforcements ; at another 
the hostile Are is so fierce that it is impossible to face it, and 
there is a great gap, of which the enemy may at any moment 
take advantage ; at another a roll of the ground affords some 
cover, and knots of men are eagerly pressing on to decisive 
range. Companies, battalions, even brigades and regiments, 
have become mixed up, for it has been necessary to throw in 
supports and reserves where they are most wanted, without 
regard for tactical unity. Many officers have fallen. Some of 
the groups are led by young subalterns, and some are without 
leaders at all ; and yet it is impossible to send orders to any 
part of the line. Just as direction by superiors is impossible in 
woods, on mountain-sides, and in villages because the greater 
part of the troops cannot be seen, or if seen are not within 
reach of messages, so in open ground it is impossible by reason 
of the enemy’s fire. In one case as in the other the subordinate 
leaders will find themselves left to their own resources ; in one 
case as in the other much will depend on the intelligence, the 
skill, and the readiness of the individual skirmisher. 

But, as already said, the attack and assault of a defined 
position form only a single phase of battle. Let us again revert 
to the pictures of battles provided by the campaigns of '70-77. 
Let us imagine that superiority of fire has been attained ; that, 
by the combined efforts of the infantry and the field batteries, 
the enemy’s musketry has been beaten down. His men no 
longer aim. His artillery is silent. Part of his force is 
retreating; and his reserves are still distant. A determined 
rush, preceded by the approach of the second line, or even the 
third line, if the second has been exhausted in reinforcing the 
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first, carries llie assailants across the trenches, and the enemy 
everywhere ^’ives way. But he htis not yet al>andoned hope. 
Because he has lost his position he docs not at once deiermiiie 
to retreat. On the contrary, the battle is very iar from a 
decision. The assailant hiis forced the defender from his 
chosen ground, but a second, and perhaps a stronger, position 
has already been occupied. Village after village, wood after 
wood, ridge after ridge, have still to be slornu'd before the 
victory is complete, and the great end of battle, the annihila- 
tion of a hostile force, lias been achieved. 

This is no faneifiil picture. Almost without ex<‘epl,ion the 
battles of 1870 became sooner or later running lights ; and 
before the day was definitely over the enemy had to be dis- 
possessed of several successive positions. Tak(^ as an instance 
the operations of the 11 th German Army (’orp^ against the 
French right at the battle of Woerth. dlu' tirsi .attack was 
made on the ridge which formed part of the French main line. 
Tlie second was made through a wood a mile wide, the enemy 
oflcring a stubborn resistance. The third was madt' on a copse 
on the further side of the wood. The fourth on a village 
strongly occupied and prepared for detence. The fifth on an- 
other and a still stronger village. I*Vom tiu‘ time the troops 
came under fire until the last charge they marclicd over three 
miles and they fought every step of the way. Nor was the 
capture of these succ*e.ssiv(‘ positions, although ih(‘ Fi’tmch were 
in inferior numbers, an easy task. Time after time they were 
seized only to be lost, llie cnem}\s counter-strokes w^tc most 
eflective. Before the Germans could (‘siablish fhemstlves in 
the woods or villagtis they w'cre almost invariably driven l)nck ; 
and the attack and the assaults had to he rept 'at cd, sometimes 
more than once, before the ground could b(’ considi'red ns per- 
manently occupied, 'riiis give and lake of heavy hlons threw 
the great weight of responsibility on the leaders of the fighting 
line. It was on lliem that depended the making good of the 
captured [josiiions and the defeat of the (-ounter-sti’okes, or, 
if lliCHe were successful, tiu‘ (|uick return to lht‘ attack. And 
for such work a.s this the German officers, owing to their 
peace-training, were eminently (jualified. What «tys Molike 
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of the battier before Mcfcz ? ^ The self -dependence of the 

suhordhiatc commandci's^ so thoroughly inculcated hy the peace 
manoeuvres^ in conjunction with a well-g}'ounded tiaining of the 
individual, here asserted themselves with all their adzmitages.'' 

It is to be remembered, too, that the German officers, like 
those of the Light Brigade, were trained not only to accept 
responsibility, but to make use of gi‘ound, and this last is a 
most important item in light infantry training. When troops 
are exercised only in a normal formation the importance of 
ground is apt to receive less consideration than the maintenance 
of order, regularity, and fire discipline ; and officers pay more 
attention to the behaviom* of their men than to tactical features 
and the action of the enemy. In action, however, especially at 
close ranges, or in broken country, the order must be reversed 
if success is to be attained. Officers must watch the enemy as 
a swordsman watches the eye of his opponent, and at the same 
time they must take note of the ground over which they are 
passing, or have yet to pass, marking the cover, the obstacles, 
the rallying points, the places swept by the hottest fire, and 
the dangerous features on the flanks. To devise methods of 
utilising, or crossing, or occupying these points will take all the 
time they can spai'e from their scrutiny of the enemy, and they 
will have neither leisure nor opportunity to supervise the 
conduct of the individual private. The soldier, as Moltke 
implies, must have received such careful training that he will 
be able to act for himself, so far as his movements within the 
section are concerned. He must have learned for himself to 
keep a general line, to maintain direction, to utilise cover, trees, 
rocks, or banks, just as he has learned to aim and to obey. I 
have always been impressed with the silence with which the 
attack is conducted at foreign manoeuvres compared with our 
own. Foreign officers who have visited Aldershot have re- 
marked the dillerence, and have detected the cause. I remember 
one of them saying that our men did not seem to be able to 
act for themselves, but that they always required some one to 
tell them what to do ; and it is evident that if officers have to 
look closely after their men, they will have little time to give 
to a consideration either of the ground or of the enemy. 
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Thchc notes arc undouhk'diy \crv general, and it may 
possibly be said ihai, wliile it is ccrlaiidy true that, the tactical 
judgment of otlicers sliould be trained during peace, \erv little 
light has been thrown on the methods to be followed ; and, 
more than all, that very little has been said as regards the 
riile.s which troops acting as liglit intantry shonhl Ibllow on 
a modern battlelield. It is not, however, becaii.se my experience 
is small tliat I have coniined myself to tlie mere enunciation 
of principles. It would have been easy to collect tlu‘ opinions 
of men well qualified to lay down rules, if such a <*ourse were 
either practical or profitable. But it is neither. In the first 
place, the secret of efliciency lies in the self-dependence, the 
resource, and the resolution of the company and section leaders. 
How will mere rules assist a commanding of!ict‘r to instil those 
habits into his subordinates P Such Imlnts art> only to be 
fostered by constantly placing the company ollicers in situa- 
tions where they have io iliink and act for fluiiiselvt^, by 
encouraging them io use their wits, to nda})! tlu'ir formation 
to the ground, to improvise means of overcoming dilllciilties 
and to become zealous assistants rather than unreflecting 
'machines. In lh(‘ second place, circumstances will be different 
in every different case. What is to be <lone must depend on 
the enemy, on his tad.ics, his armament, his wo/vi/, on the 
nai.ure of tht' ground, the state of the weather, and on many 
other things. In light infantry work the metliods of the 
attack, 'i.r. the foinnaiion, the means of working from cover to 
cover, and of developing an (‘flective fire, must i>e improvised 
on the spot. ^Fliey must he the outcome of traimnl Judgment, 
of an inslruetivc appreciation of cornad. principles, and of well- 
practised common seiise. Objections hav<‘ bec'U rai'^tnl io such 
teaching. It has bec^n suggested, notwithstanding the splendid 
history of ilu* Light Brigatle, that our oflieei’s are incapable of 
applying mere principles with the same cool intelligence as 
their forefathens, and that tlu^ must Inive definite rules for all 
sorts of situations. But it may be asked whether I ht‘ fighting 
in Tirah, where, when ona* they nnder.stood what, was deinimded 
of them, the regimenbil officei-s and men display(‘d such sterling 
qualities, does not give the lie direct to so weak an argument 
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Let us refer for a moment to the sister service. No manual 
has ever been issued which pretends to teach the naval officer 
how he is to light his ship. There are rules for the manoeuvres 
of the fleet, but there are none for the handling of the ship in 
action. Yet who is there who would not place implicit trust 
in the trained judgment of ‘ Nelson’s children ’ And who is 
there who would say that the British military officer is of less 
value as a flghting man than his brother of the sea ? If he be 
so — an opinion to which, with all my admiration for the navy, 
I should be indeed loth to subscribe — the fault must lie in his 
training, and his training alone. 

In the third place, what good can come from laying down a 
multitude of rules and regulations Rules and regulations, so 
far as tactics are concerned, may have a certain amount of value 
if those who have to carry them out are under the constant 
supervision of those who make them. Mechanical perfection, 
to a greater or less degree, can certainly be produced. But 
mechanical perfection, or rather, the effort made to reach it, 
ends in paralysing the judgment ; it is altogether inimical to 
the free exercise of an intelligent initiative, and in no way 
adapted to the needs of war. 

Moreover, the conviction may be here expressed that, to 
a very great extent, the efficiency of the army depends much 
more upon those who are immediately concerned with the train- 
ing of the troops than upon the Horse Guards. The impulse 
towards improvement may come from above, but if its force is 
to be felt it mmst be met more than half way from below. Is 
it too much to ask of brigadiers and commanding officers what 
is asked of their naval brethren ? Why should educated and 
experienced soldiers, familiar as they must be with the aspects 
of battle, be incapable of training those under them to meet 
its vicissitudes ? Wherein does the commander of a battalion 
differ, except that his responsibilities are far less, from the 
commander of a battleship? Why should he want minute 
rules and stringent regulations to guide his knowledge and 
common sense? His task is indeed difficult. He knows not 
against what enemy, or on what continent, he may be called 
upon to lead his men. He has to train his command to meet 
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the tactics of the savage, aa well as the tactics ol' the regular, 
lie has to be prepared for South Africa, and all tliat !uay face 
him there ; ibr the barren rocks of Afghanistan, as veil as for 
the lanes and hedgerovs of England. Yet vlio, for all that, 
will assert that ihe task which Sir John Woore and his siihordi- 
nates so successfully achieved is bi^yond the powers of their 
descendants ? 

It is by IK) means implied that the staff should be relieved 
of the most important of its functions. Far from it. Super- 
vision, close and constant — sap(‘rvisioii wliich respt'cts ihe chain 
of responsibility, which does not degeneraie. into interference, 
hut is ocnaipied more with enforcing principles than (hdails, and 
with training the judgment of the officers ratlna’ than correct- 
ing the work of the men - is always its first, duty. But no 
amount of supervision on the part of th(‘ staff will eompeiisate 
for the lack of intelligenee and zealous initiatiM' on tlu» part of 
a commatiding officer. And if ho would lead his num with 
credit he must have thought out for himsc'lf the problems of 
modern fighting, the difficulties of command, of uuaintaining 
discipline, and of ensuring good leading amongst his stihordi- 
nales, before he takes the field. Jli(‘ more !u* knows al)oui the 
tactics of his probable enemies the better lu‘ will be prepan'd; 
and it is on his own judgment, on Ids knowledgt' of war, on his 
common sense, that he must rely, not on a men' mechanical 
obedience lo the precepts of the l)riil-f)ook. J'he Drill-book 
should be accepted for what it is intended to fu*, and not for 
w'hat it is sometimes assumed to be. 

When troops find themselves on service umha- conditions 
with wdueh their ordinary training has dom' nothing to familia- 
rise th(‘m, and lo which their ordinary formations are absolutely 
inapplical)le, a cry is at once raise<l against tlu* l)rilI4)ook. At 
one lime, when t,iu; losses in de.scrl figld.ing havt* been severe, it 
lias been, ^ Why doe.s not ihe Drill-hook teach us soineilhng 
about savage w'arfare ’ At another, wdien the foe has been a 
mounlaiman*, ^ Why does not the Drill-book tt‘aeh tis howto 
fight in Die hills ?’ The next tiim* it may be, " W'liy doe.s not 
the Drill-book teach us liow to figld in tiu' j{mg!e.s of Africa^ 
or in the swamps of I think, howevci’, that by anyone 
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who looks at war as a whole, and who bears in mind the con- 
stant variety of ground, of climate, and of tactics with which 
our soldiers have to do, such complaints against the official 
teaching will hardly be approved. The Drill-book does not 
pretend to be an exhaustive tactical treatise. It is nothing 
more than a compendium of principles adapted to almost every 
kind of warfare. It lays down a few rules for the most difficult 
of all operations, the attack and assault of a defined position 
over open ground, but that is all. It does not attempt to show 
how these rules must be modified under other conditions, for 
these conditions, as we have already seen, ai’e so infinitely diver- 
sified that it would be manifestly impossible in one small 
volume to deal with them in detail. 

It should be thoroughly understood, then, that the Drill- 
book was never intended to be the sole guide to the training 
of the troops for war. Such training would be very far from 
thorough if those in immediate charge were merely content to 
follow the rules therein laid down. The authorities expect 
that intelligent and zealous initiative on the part of both staff 
and regimental officers of which mention has been already made, 
and of what may be effected by such initiative we may take 
two examples. In the year 1808, Wellington, with an army of 
18,000, landed in Portugal, and on August 25 he beat the 
French at Vimiero. The battle is remarkable, not only because 
it was the first of that great and unbroken series of victories 
which was to end at Waterloo, but because on the very eve of 
the engagement the Rritish troops were ordered to adopt a 
new formation. While he was still in India, Wellington had 
followed with keen interest the progress of the French armies 
which were overrunning Europe. He had taken careful note of 
their tactics, of their habit of attacking in column, covered by 
a cloud of skirmishers ; and it is said that his anxiety to get 
home was due to the fact that he had thought out the way of 
defeating them, and w^as eager to put it to the test. The 
method he devised was not, to aU appearance, a very marked 
departure from the normal practice of the British infantry. It 
was in no way an infringement of the gi'eat principle — i.e. the 
line formation on which the normal practice was based. On 
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tlic conlr/iry, it wiis ti wider and more vigorous application of 
that principle ilian had hitherto obtained. But, at the same 
time, it was in direct antagonism to the teacliing of the Drill- 
book. The edition of the Drill-book published in 1808, the 
same year as Vimicro, contains the following : — 

‘The finidaniental order of the infantry in ’i\hich they 
should always form and act, and for winch all their various 
operations and movements are calculated, is in three ranks. 
The formation in two ranks is to be regarded as an occasional 
exception that may be made where an extended and covered 
front is to be occupied, or where an irregular enemy, who 
deals only in lire, is to he opposed. But from the present low 
establishment of our battalions they are, during the time of 
peace, permitted, in order to give more extent of front in 
their operations, to continue to form and use it in niany of 
their movements and firings, at the same time not omitting 
fre(|nently to practise them in throe ranks. The formation in 
two ranks and at open files is calculated only for light troops 
in tlie attack and pursuit of a timid enemy, but not for making 
an impression on an opposing regular line which vigorously 
assails or resists. No general could mamigt^ a considerable 
army if formed and extended in ibis manner, dlic great science 
and ol)iect of movement being to act with superiority on 
chosen points, it is never the intention of an able (‘ommander 
to have all his men at the same time in action ; be means l)y 
skill and manoeuvre to attack a part, and to bring the many 
to act against the few. This catmoi be accomplished by any 
body at open file and two deep. A line formed in this manner 
would never l)e brought to make, or to stand, an attack with 
l)ayon(*ts, nor could it any prospect of resisting the charge 
of a determitied cavalry. In no service is llu; lire and con- 
sistency of the third rank to be given np; for the third line 
serves to fill up the vacancies made in ilit* others in action. 
Withotit it the i)attalion would soon be in a single rank.’ 

Yet, notwithstanding these explicit instructions, nolavith- 
.sbinding llie somewhat .scornful rejection of ail otiier formation 
but that in three ranks, Wellington, on I lie eve of Vimiero, 
deliberately ordered that his infantry should fight in liiie two 
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deep. We have proof, then, that Wellington, while still a 
young brigadier, studied the tactics of a possible enemy ; that 
he was not content with following the rules of the Drill-book, 
although he paid due respect to the principles it inculcated ; 
and that he had thought out for himself the problems he was 
likely to encounter on his next field of battle. 

Again, I think there can be little question but that Sir 
John Moore, when in command of the Light Brigade at 
ShornclifPe, did exactly the same thing. Europe was ringing 
with the fame of the French skirmishers. The astonishing 
victories of Napoleon were due in a great part, putting strategy 
aside, to the efficiency of his light infantry, who found an easy 
prey in the three and even four-deep lines or dense columns, un- 
protected by skirmishers, of Continental armies. To meet the 
French voltigeurs on equal terms was the object with which the 
troops at Shornclifie were trained on the lines I have described ; 
and it may be noted that when Sir John Moore began his 
work the Drill-book recognised neither skirmishers nor light 
infantry. So we have another great English general going 
beyond the Drill-book, training his troops on a system he him- 
self evolved, and supplementing the rules laid down for his 
guidance from the resources of his own ability. 

Such intelligent co-operation in the work of instruction is 
what the authorities demand from every commanding officer, 
whether of a regiment or a company ; it is w^ell to remember 
that in the case of Wellington and Moore the co-operation 
became efiective from the fact that they made themselves 
acquainted with the tactics of foreign armies. This is a lesson 
which we may take to heart. It is said sometimes that English 
soldiers need not trouble themselves about military systems 
beyond the seas ; but such teaching seems hardly based on 
common sense. It may be true that we have not much to 
learn from others, and that the Continental systems are adapted 
neither to our national character nor our military traditions. 
Nevertheless, those who are best acquainted with European 
armies are aware that each has special excellencies which are 
well worth consideration, Moreover, ignorance or contempt of 
foreign tactics has before now done mucli to bring about great 
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national disasters. I sliall not pause to dilate on the cost to 
England of the ignorance of the tactics of tlic Zulu, the Boer, 
and the Afridi, but I will refer to the coiKjuest of Prussia 
in 1806, a conquest attended with far grenier disgrace and 
humiliation than the conquest of France in '70-Tl. It was 
well known in the Prussian army of tlnit date that w.ar with 
Napoleon w'as inevitable. There was ample time for prepara- 
tion; and the tactics l)est adapted to meet the French infantry 
had been discuss(‘d piiblidy and privately by the many able and 
highly educated otlicers which the army contained. iMemorial 
after memorial w'as submitted, which proved to eonviction tliat 
Nap()leon‘'s soldiers owed the major part of their success to their 
skill as skirmishers, to their ch‘ver use of cover, to the elasticity 
of their formations, to the rapidity of lluir movenu'nts, and to 
their indi\idual intelligence. Proposal aft t‘r proposal was put 
forw'ard that the small force of Prussian light int'antry should 
be largely augmented, tlnit more freedom should be given to 
their movements, and that the fire of the line of Iiaitle should 
be very largely developed. But other influences prevailed. An 
irrational confidence in I lie formation whicli had served 
Frederick the (ireat under v(Ty difierent conditions, an over- 
weening pride in Prussian sta.unchn(‘ss and Prussian discipline, 
and a contemptuous disregard of foreign nudhods successfully 
obstructed the path of reform. Had Wellington and iMoore 
been etjually narrow^-minded the Peninsular ^Var w'ould in all 
probability be a far less glorious tale. IIk* Prussians lie fore 70 
made no sueb misfake as their ancestors had done* in 1806. 
That great fighting soldier, Princi* Fn'derick ('hark‘s, published 
privately in 1864s for the use of the army corps which he 
commanded, a pamphlet entitled ‘llie Art. of Figliting the 
French 7 and lliere can he no doubt tlial the admirable 
teaching therein (*ontained had spread far and wide ilirough tlie 
army before war w'as declared. The liussiaus, on the other 
hand, had don<‘ very little before 77 to modify their traditional 
system, lliey had hub imperfeetly absorbed tiu* k‘ssHons of the 
Franco-CJerman campaign. Their formHti<His w<‘re solid, clumsy, 
and inelastic. The paramomii imporyinci* of attaining the 
superiority of ire wais not nnderstood ; nor had the subordinate 
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leaders been trained to use their judgment, or to exercivse an 
intelligent initiative. There was indeed an exception, but he 
stands alone, like a single star in a clouded sky : Skobeleff, the 
close 'student of history, the close observer of foreign armies ; 
Skobeleff*, the thinker, as well as the great leader of men. 

For two reasons particular stress is laid on this point. 
First, because English soldiers in this respect are somewhat 
inclined to insularity ; and such an attitude may have ill effects. 
For instance, among Continental armies, almost without ex- 
ception, counter-strokes, local and general, are a conspicuous 
feature of every field-day, and counter-strokes, local and 
general, will be a conspicuous feature of every battle in which 
they may be engaged. So far as my own experience goes, 
and I have seen a great deal of our manoeuvres at home for 
the last ten years, the very contrary is the case with ourselves. 
Counter-strolves of any character are of very rare occurrence, 
although it is laid down in the Drill-book that they are the 
chief reliance of the defence, and that no opportunity of 
making them, at any period of the battle, should be neglected. 
There is hardly need to dwell on the embarrassment of troops 
who had never been trained to expect counter-strokes if they 
were to encounter an enemy who constantly practised them ; 
nor to point out the increased difficulties of hill-fighting when 
the Afridi learns, as learn he will — for he is a progressive 
fighting-man, ah'cady alive to the value of combination — to 
follow up his accurate fire with a Ghazi rush against a vulner- 
able point. 

It seems evident, then, that to train our infantry as it 
should be trained it is incumbeut on those who are responsible 
for that training — and officers of all ivinks are included — to 
make themselves familiar, as did Wellington and Sir John 
Moore, with the tactics of our possible enemies. This duty 
falls principally on the staff, and it is not neglected. The 
Intelligence Department, constantly publishing descriptions 
of foreign armies, sets an admirable example and furnishes the 
material for the necessary study. But here, again, intelligent 
co-opex'ation is needed. One of the principal duties of the 
staff on a foi*eign station is to keep a close eye on the tactics 
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of Lhe people beyond the fi'oiilicr, and to sum inn rise the 
results of their observations for the beiu'iit of the vliole army. 
Nor should stall* otlicers at home think that this is a duty 
with which they ha\'e no concern ; while regimental otliccrs 
may rest assured that ihe more they know about the tactics 
of our possible enemies, the better will they be prc'pared to 
meet them, and the sounder and more efiicient will Ix' tlie 
training of their men. And, as shown by the c'xample of the 
Light Brigade, it is not ess(‘ntial that tliere shonhl be detailed 
rules for every kind of fighting, or that ihe troops slioiild 
be exercised over every variety of country, llu* four things 
necessary are : 

1. To train the judgment of th(‘ officers, so that when left 
to themselves they may do the right thing. 

i3. To make use of Ihe most diflieult ground available. 

3. To avoid the eonslant praetiee of normal formations. 

4, To train the individual skinnislaT. 

T feel that wliat I have said contains n{)lhing that is mav, 
and the system I have described is probably that on which 
many have been working. In the second plact‘, some will 
probably consider thaf, I have made made too light of the 
obstach‘s which stand in ihe way of tactical training, that 
I have not allow'cd for the ine<‘ssani administrative labtmrs of 
commanding officers, the small number of men at 1 1 uar disposal, 
the difficulties in the way of getting suitable ground. Never- 
theless, the repetition of sound pnneiple.s is seldom aItog£‘!l«T 
useless; and on the younger members of tlie profession of arms, 
who have hardly as yet begun tx) think alxrnt tin* <|uesiion of 
infantry training in its broader asp<‘ct, Init in whom we s<»e 
our fuiun‘ commanding officers and generals, my remarks may 
liot 1)0 entirely throwm away. 



CHAPTER XIII 
FOREIGN CRITICISM 

{F-imi ^ My Exp&i'icnces of the Boer War,’ A;pril 1901) 

The quantity of foreign criticism on the war in South Africa 
leaves nothing to be desired. The quality may be inferred 
from the fact that one of the best known of German military 
historians declared that khaki was not taken into wear until 
after many defeats ; that the English infantry attacked in 
solid line ; that volleys were the only species of fire employed ; 
and that the Boers never made use of the spade ! The critics 
have probably been misled by the gutter press ; for from no 
other source could the many false statements which form the 
basis of their criticism have been derived ; and they have no 
doubt been greatly hampered by their want of experience of 
modern war. It is disappointing, at the same time, to find 
such deep students of European campaigns so utterly abroad 
when they approach another continent; and men who have 
been, and are perhaps still, soldiers, so careless of fact and so 
forgetful of fair play. The majority of the articles dealing 
with the campaign are not only remarkable for inaccuracy, but 
display an almost incredible disregard of the peculiar features 
of the theatre of war, of the nature of the fighting, of the 
disloyalty among the Dutch colonists, and of the advantages 
possessed by the Boers. Others, again, betray a large measure 
of pure spite, inspired, it would seem, by the uneasy conscious- 
ness that the command of the sea means more than the writers 
have hitherto been willing to admit, and by utter disgust at 
the revelation of the unity of the British Empire. 

Jealousy and injustice, however, do not greatly concern us. 
It IS much more to the purpose to recognise that the sweeping 
condemnation lavished, in so many quarters, on our strategy 
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and tactics is more likely to liavo been provoked by irriiaiion 
than to be the result of patient investigation. 

The art of war is diligently studied in ( Continental armies, 
and in cerfciiin respects with \ery good results. i\s regards the 
defence of the frontier on the outbreak of war, and the initial 
steps of a campaign in any part of their dominions, the gi’oat 
European Powers arc probably better prepared tiian ourselves. 
The fortresses arc garrisoned; the magazines full to the very 
doors ; the transport efftclively organised ; the maps ready for 
issue; the positions \\here the troops are to concentrate 
selected; and the orders for their movements mid distribniion 
already drawn up. The circumstances, howeuT, ar(‘ wiikiy 
dilFerent. The frontiers of the Eurojiean Po\U‘rs, e\c(‘pt 
Russia, are, in the first plac(‘, of very limited extent compared 
with those of tlie British Km])iix‘ ; and, in llu‘ second, if they 
were not. adecpiately protected, they might Ik* attacked at any 
moment in overwhelming force. Never! heles.N, wlien our erilics 
reproach us for the negk*et of preeaiition, it may Ix! admitted 
that they are theoretically correct. IRtc, hovevc'r, tliey are 
on ground wlicrc they may lx* trusted not to (rr. Tht* broad 
principles which gov(*rn the defence of an t*xpos(*d fronti(‘r are 
the same everywhere. Forin'sse.s, magaziius, transport, maps, 
po.si lions, are always necessary; audit is (ioubtless true that, 
had Natal been garrisoned by 52(),()00 men, and Ladysmith 
adecjuatelj forlitied, Sir Redvers Buller migld have* marched 
straight into the hk’t‘e Slate, and tlu* coiupiesi of the Republics 
have been far k'ss costly. 

It is when the critics come to discuss tlu* sfrafegieal move- 
ments of ilie campaign, as distinguished from the stratc'gieal 
preparation, that they betray their limitations, and it is 
impo.ssibie not to be struck l>y the narrow formalism, and often 
unpractical cliaracier, of their strategical anti tactical concep- 
tions. If tliey are to be taken as t.he exptmtmts of fortign 
military thought, then the study of the art of vwir has indeed 
fallen on evil days. In almost every art.i(‘le we mark tht‘ same 
defects. First, mi entire ignorance of our system of govern- 
ment, of the elementary principles of political economy, and 
of the responsibilities of a great ('olonial Empire. Second, a 
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reckless treatment of evidence. Third, a positive disinclination 
to admit that the organisation, drill, training, and composition 
of Continental armies might possibly be bettered ; and, lastly, 
the hal)it of testing strategical and tactical operations by a 
number of hard-and-fast rules. 

The first of these we might pass by without further 
comment, were it not that ignorance of factors of such 
importance points either to superficial methods of study or to 
a want of gi’asp. Nor would the second be worth notice if it 
did not lead us to suspect that the theorists are not over- 
scrupulous as to the means by which they arrive at their 
conclusions. The third, to be dealt with later, is a fault more 
serious than the last — the habit of testing everything by the 
so-called rules of war. How often must the critics in question 
have told the story of the old Austrian generals and the young 
Napoleon ! And yet, like all pure theorists, they are rapidly 
degenerating into formalists of exactly the same type as the 
unfortunate veterans whom the great breaker of rules so hardly 
treated. It is not to be wondered at. Both strategy and 
tactics must be studied practically as well as theoretically — 
on the field as well as at manoeuvres or in the study ; and 
unless a soldier has a practical acquaintance with war ; unless 
he is familiar, from personal contact, with the conditions that 
govern both strategy and tactics : unless he understands that in 
war it is always the unexpected that happens ; he is not likely, 
except his genius be Napoleonic, to be worth much as either 
critic or leader. More than this, the man who has never had 
to do with the conception and execution of strategical move- 
ments is pretty certain to overlook the difficulty of putting 
principles into practice, to underrate the part played by the 
unforeseen ; and, in consequence, to be too apt to believe that 
rules and precedents are of far greater importance than common- 
sense, and that the methods sanctioned by previous practice are 
the only methods that a general should use. 

War, howevei*, is no exact science ; it has no fixed code of 
rules. All that can be said is that there is one good working 
principle — the concentration of superior force at the decisive 
point— -which, if applied, will generally bring about success ; 
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and a good many others which it is risky, but not necessarily 
fatal, to infringe, But the theorists will have it that the rules 
of war are as indexible as the Ten Commandments. ‘ Such and 
such a principle was violated, ^ they cry ; ‘ therefore the strategy 
was unsound.' It may be remarked, however, that they never 
seem to consider whether any other strategy was possible. For 
example, the German militiiry historian already referred to 
declares that when the Boers invested Ladysmith ‘ they hoped 
to force the English to send their main force to Natal. 
General Biiller,' he continues, ‘foolishly complied with their 
desire, and split up his army corps so that on no one of the 
three iiclds of operations could he appear with the necessary 
superiority.’ Passing by the fact that the Boers wanted to 
occupy Natal, and not to attract the main English army 
thither, it will be observed that the critic makes no attempt 
to discuss the reason which induced Sir Jledv(‘rs Buller to act 
as he did, nor docs ho suggest an alternative. It is (|uile 
enough for him that the General did not apply the iirsl rule 
of strategy. Wliehher it was practicable to do so he never 
stays to consider ; and yet the circumslauces wer(‘ such that 
the division of the army corps into Ihrt'e parts, on three 
different lines of operations, was absolulely una,voidabk‘. Had 
Ladysmith and Kimberley been well- found fortresses of modern 
type, such as the German critic is accustonu’d to see on 
European frontiers, they might for the limi* being havt‘ b(‘en 
left to themselves, while the army corps marclu‘d en mam' upon 
Bloemfontein. But both Ladysmith and Kiml)erley, as it 
seemed at the time, and iis the writer himself admits, might 
have been stormed before the army (‘orps could be cojicen- 
trated; and bad either one or the other fallen, it was within 
the bounds of pr()l)ability that the whole of the (’ape Dutch 
would have risen in rebellion. In order to prevmii \\w Boers 
from pre.ssing the si(‘ges with vigour, as well as to kta'p the 
would-be rebels in suspense, Sir Kedvers Buller had aijsolutcly 
no alternative but to attempt to relieve i)otli garrisi)ns simul- 
taneously. 

Other instances, displaying avm greater pedantry, might be 
cited ; but it is suflicient to liote that in every single case the 
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critic entirely fails to grasp the bearing ot conditions which he 
has never before contemplated, and that he makes no allowance 
whatever for the difference between war in South Africa and 
war in Europe. 

The truth is that the military writers of the Continent are 
so saturated with the campaign of 1870-71, and have confined 
their industry so closely to the conditions of one theatre of war 
— the tract of fertile, thickly populated, and highly civilised 
country which lies between Berlin and Paris — that they under- 
stand war under one aspect only. They are doubtless quite 
right to concentrate their attention on what is of vital impor- 
tance to themselves. But we are not therefore bound to 
believe that they are good judges of wai'fare under conditions 
with which they are absolutely unfamiliar, nor that the rules 
which they deduce from events which occurred thirty years ago, 
on a theatre of war of the easiest and most favourable character, 
are of universal application. In fact, there is good reason to 
suspect that their intense devotion to one aspect of war and a 
single series of events is acting adversely on their own armies. 
As has been already said, in war it is always the unexpected 
that happens. There is no finality in cither strategy or bactics. 
The theorist may believe that he has anticipated everything 
that can possibly occur; but history tells us that in almost 
every campaign some new factor — produced sometimes by 
accident, sometimes by the genius of an individual, sometimes 
by a national instinct — takes even the most experienced by 
surprise, and often completely reverses the accepted teaching 
of the time. So in the early battles of Napoleon the I'igid 
masses of Austrians and Prussians broke up into bewildered 
fragments under the fire of the French skirmishers, and fell an 
easy prey to the columns in rear. In the Peninsula, on the 
other hand, those same skirmishers, met by the two-deep line 
and its broad front of musketry, recoiled helplessly on the 
columns whose advance they could no longer cover. In these 
instances the sui’prise was tactical ; in others it has been 
strategical — in 1870, for example, the rising of the French 
people and the creation of the National Army, a proceeding 
which even Moltke considered absolutely contrary to rule ; in 
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1866, Mol tke’a invasion on two distinct lines of opera lion, an 
innovation whicli still shocks the theorists ; in 18T7, Plevna ; 
and in 1899, the Boer iinasion of Natal. 

Further more, in every campaign one side or the other will 
have to face conditions for which it is impossible lo make 
provision. Defeat, as a rule, destroys the organisation of an 
army, scatters the transport, reduces one or moi'e arms of the 
service to inefficiency, and puts out of gear tlie whole machinery 
of the stafi’. Here neillier rule nor precedcnit will avail. 
Common-sense, the resonrcefiihioss winch is born of' a varied 
experience, and the habit, of dealing with (|U(\stions of organi- 
sation lo suit special circumstances, are alone to be relied on 
\c’]iere a new iirmy has to be constituted from the disjecta 
membra ol old one. When Lord Roberts landed at Cape 
I'own on January 10, 1900, and decided to march on Bloem- 
fontein, and so relieve both Kimberley and Ladysmith, tlie 
troops available for the caiterprise wer(‘ sc’at U'rc'd in indcpc'U- 
deiit commands over a huge tract of (‘ouuirv. Pluav was no 
army organisation. There was \ery little transport. There 
was a deficiency of mounted mcm. The railway facilities wctc 
limited. There \vas no plan of c’ampaign, and thenv was hardly 
any information regarding Uie physic^al features of the eoimiry 
to be invaded. In short, exc*c‘pl the organisation of tht‘ cxmi- 
numications, almost everything had to bc‘ dc'ult with de mrvo. 
Nevertheless, a month later an army 85, (KK) strong, including 
10,000 mounted men, 116 guns, and transport stdlicicmi to 
(‘liable it to reach BlcHnnfonU'in, (>vc‘r 100 nuk‘s from the 
ivndc'y.vous, was concentrated lielw'ec'U the ()rangc* and the 
Modder Itivers. In those thirty days thc‘ soldiers w hosc‘ good luck 
associated them with this achievcmienl proliublv Ic‘anit more of 
war, and of the training bc‘st ada])led lo its snecessful conduct, 
iha,nany ilmorist. c‘ouId teach them ; and if tiu‘ cpiestion wm'eput 
to thcan '• Is it likely that men trained on a eul 'nnd-driect system, 
whose* reliance is on rule and jiiTeecRnt, and whose* expenc‘imc‘ is 
even narrower ilmii ihdr reading, would hu\t‘ dc'alt so elFeelively 
with such extraordinary conditions e" not one wouki reply in the 
affirmative. 

Nearly a century ago a great eon(|ueror scoffed at the 
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* Sepoy Genei'al ’ who had landed in Portugal with a tiny army. 
Yet that Sepoy general, who had seen war under many aspects, 
who had all his service been organising, and improvising, and 
dealing with different races in different climates, and who, at 
the same time, was a vigilant student of European warfare, was 
the only general that neither Napoleon nor his marshals could 
overthrow. We may still be permitted to believe that the 
training of the British officer, involving, as it does, like that of 
Wellington, a knowledge of many men, of many climates, of 
many lands, and of many modes of fighting, does more to 
sharpen and quicken both thought and action than a know- 
ledge of a single campaign and the practice of peace manoeuvres 
under unvarying conditions. 

The same reluctance to dive deep enough to find the truth 
and to make just allowances characterises the reflections on the 
tactics as on the strategy of the campaign. It is not to be 
denied that the Grand Tactics — that is to say, the management 
of the battles and the combination of the three arras — have 
been sometimes faulty. No generals, however, even of the 
school of Molike, are infallible ; and, in any case, failures in 
leadcj’ship are capable of so many interpretations that the 
question is too large for discussion here. But as regards minor 
tactics, such as outposts, reconnaissance, formation under fire, 
and methods of attack, the critics give far too little credit, 
not only to the peculiar conditions of South African war and 
the hunter’s craft of the Boer marksman, but to the terribly 
demoralising effect of modern fire and the embarrassments 
created by smokeless powder. These last are the important 
features of the campaign, and it is with something more than 
surprise that we note a stubborn refusal to admit that the flat 
trajectory of the small-bore rifle, together with the invisibility 
of the man who uses it, has wrought a complete revolution in 
the art of fighting battles. 

To have to confess that tlie organisation and training of 
the gigantic armies of the Continent are based on antiquated 
principles would be more than humiliating : it would be the signal 
for most costly and laborious reforms. Yet the phenomena of 
the South African conflict permit no doubt whatever that the 
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revolution is an accomplished fact. It is foolisli, therefons to 
say the least,, to attempt to explain away thc'se phenomena by 
questioning the courage of the English intantry, the inlelligence 
of the cavalry, or by calmly assuming that our methods of attack 
were prehistoric, that our shooting auis bad and our patrolling 
careless. Hasty generalisations, based on the \ ery vaguest hear- 
say, and put forward by theorists who are notoriously prone to 
superficial analysis, are not likely to find acceptance. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that the last tactic’al revolution 
was produced by exactly the same causes as the present. With 
the advent of the breech-loading rifles in the decade 1860-70 
the rate of fire was more ihan doubled, the trajtjet.orv half* as 
flat again, the accuracy at all l)ut short ranges at, h^ast, twice 
as great.. Yet the superiority of tlie first brc^ech-loadcrs to the 
weapon they superseded vas assuredly not more marked than 
the superiority of the small-bore repeater, in rate of fire, in 
llatncss of irajeclory, and in accuracy, to tlu‘ Iarg(‘-bore single- 
loader ; and in 1860-70 the powder remained imchatigcd. 

The nature of the revolution may be slated in a few words : 

1. Infantry, attacking over open grouiui, musi move in 
successive lines of skirmishers extended at wide inU'iwals. 

% (lavalry, armed, trainc^d, and equipped as the cavalry of 
the Continent, is as obsolete as the enis,'iders. 

3, Reconnaissance, even more imporUuii than lieretofore, is 
far more difliciili. 

To ilic first two of these propositions llu‘ tlusaists will bike 
dcspera,le exception. "Jliey have already proclaimed that the 
attack in line of skirmishers was simply adopted, both by 
ourselves and by tlie Boers, beeaust' neither wt* nor they knew' 
belter, and that (kmtinenlal soldiers would have* found no need 
to change their ordinary formations. Tht' truth is, however, 
that our ordiimry formal itms, pnwioiis to tin* w-ar, wt*rt‘ almost 
iden tiddly ilu‘ same as thos(‘ of other armies ; but that our 
oflicers, thanks to tiie expea-ienee of the Tirah campaign, and 
to a very general instinct in fuvimr of less rigid metliods, 
recognised, iRlbre even a shot was firad, that wliai th(‘y liad 
practised in peace w'as utterly imsuiied to ilit* ]\lauser-swepi 
batlletleki On hardly a single' occasion was the usage of tlie 
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mau(BUvre-ground adhered to. At least five paces between 
skirmishers, with supports and reserves in the same open order, 
was the rule from the very first ; and the fact that the normal 
formations were so unanimously discarded speaks as highly 
for the resourcefulness of the British officer as the fact that 
the formations so unanimously substituted proved admirably 
adapted to the new conditions. 

We shall not expect to see our example universally followed. 
At the autumn manoeuvres of the Continental armies the old 
system of attack still holds the field ; and thick firing lines, 
supported by closed bodies and offering ideal targets, advance 
stolidly without the slightest attempt to make use of the 
advantages of the ground, against the most formidable posi- 
tions. It is still, too, an article of faith that four things only 
ai’e necessary to success in the infantry attack — viz. discipline, 
energy, unity, and numbers. Such has been the opinion of 
Continental soldiers, since the close of the Franco-German war, 
and until their experience has been enlarged they are not likely 
to abandon it. Nevertheless, it contains two fatal flaws. First, 
that in these days of a flat trajectory and the magazine, mere 
weight of numbers, and the piling of battalion on battalion, 
will have the same effect as in the days of Napoleon. Second, 
that a dense line, formed of as many rifles as can find room, 
halting at intervals, will pour in so heavy and effective a fire 
as to render the return fire of the defenders comparatively 
innocuous. 

It is not to be denied that numerical superiority is generally 
essential to success. But superiority, or at least equality of 
morale is just as necessary ; and when the preponderating 
masses suffer enormous losses ; when they feel, as they will feel, 
that other and less costly means of achieving the same end 
might have been adopted, what will become of their moral? 
Good troops are not, indeed, to be stopped by the fear of 
heavy losses, even up to SO or 40 per cent., if they understand 
that by no other means can victory be attained. But they are 
very easily stopped if they once come to believe that they are 
unintelligently handled ; and the wise leader is he who yields, 
so far as discipline allows, to the instincts of those who follow 
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him. Numbers lhro\Mi in after the same recklis.s fashion as 
they were thrown in by Napoleon ,‘il Wagram, or bv Grant at 
Spottsylvania, or by SU'inmeiz at (traveloite, may win once; 
but even the best-disci pliiK'd army will not readily respoiui to 
a second call of the like nature. 

Vet if troops are formed in dense lines from the very first 
they must be prepared to be lavish of their blood, dhe 
experience of tlie battleheld, putting aside mere common-sense, 
proves conelnsively that against a well-covered enemy the 
troops advancing to tlie attack effect very liUle bv tluar fire 
until they arrive wnlhin 500 or 600 yards of‘ the position. 
With smokeless power they cannot even see Iht^ taigei ; and, 
(wen if the defenders are to a certain t'xftait disturb(‘d l)v the 
storm of bullets flying oveihead, they can hardly fad, if Ilea do 
no more than ke<‘p tlunr rifles liorizontal, to play havoc with 
the mass opposed to tliem. It is argiuul, on tlu‘ oIIut liand, 
that a thin line of skinnisluTs must necessarily k^c in the same 
ratio. But malhemaiical fonmik'e do not liold good upon the 
batilefield. The fact remains that a thin line of skirmishers 
suffers much less in proportion than a thick one; and, imn'c- 
over, the nniral effect is vasfly different. Twtadydive skir- 
misliers covering 250 yards of front will hardly notice the loss 
of five of their numlier; 250 men, shoulder to slamlder, will be 
sensibly aflecUil by the loss of fifly. 

Nor is there the sliglilesl, nsason that diseiplims (*nergv, ;iiu! 
unity sliould not lie as conspicuous in the attack of skirmisliers 
as in the attack of dens(T lines, d'he former method dcmmnds 
much mort^ from the individual ; and tlie individual, lioth 
ofiicer and soldier, must tiiendbre b(‘ 1 mim'd and an'iistomed to 
independent action. But troops so (rained will show a higher 
intelligence than otlan's, and higher dis<‘iplim‘, for it will not he 
merely a meclmnical product; and inUBigence, haciu'd In’ dis- 
cipline, is the surest guarantee of energc'tic and united action. 

Tlie objection most freijumitly urged against tin' aitnek by 
skirmishers wlio take advantage of all cover, avm’d all unneces- 
sary exposure, and gain ground to tlu‘ front by stealth rather 
than by dash, is that tlu* men hei'ome too of their lives. 

But is not this inetluul of attack the reflection and tliei'xtcii- 
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sion of good leading? The most brilliant offensive victories 
are not those which were mere ‘ bludgeon work,’ and cost the 
most blood ; but those which were won by surprise, by adroit 
manoeuvre, by mystifying and misleading the enemy, by turn- 
ing the ground to the best account, and of which the butcher’s 
bill was small. How trifling was the loss, comparatively speak- 
ing, in many of the earlier and more decisive battles of 
Napoleon ; how few English soldiers fell at the passage of the 
Douro, at Salamanca, at Yittoria, on the Bidassoa, and in the 
astonishing fight on the Nivelle ; how few Germans at Sedan ; 
and yet the generalship was of the highest order. 

It may be said, however, that it is one thing for a general 
to spare his men, and another for the men to spare themselves ; 
and undoubtedly the new system demands the very strictest 
discipline, high training, and resolute leaders. But if the new 
system is dangerous the old is impossible, except at a cost of 
life which no army and no nation can afford. 

If the truth be told, the tactics of certain foreign armies, of 
which the chief characteristic is that they rely on the momen- 
tum of the mass ratlier than the skill of the individual, are as 
degenerate and out of date as the Prussian tactics in 1806, and 
from the same cause. A long peace is generally fatal to mili- 
tary efFiciency. Too little experience of war and too much 
experience of field-days have always the same results — rigid and 
unvarying formations, attacks ruled by regulations instead of 
common-sense, and the uniformity of the drill-ground in every 
phase of the soldier’s training. Uniformity is simple; it is 
easily taught, and it is eminently picturesque ; it simplifies the 
task of inspecting officers ; it is agreeable to the centralising 
tendencies of human nature ; and when it appears in the guise 
of well-ordered lines, advancing with mechanical precision, it 
has a specious appearance of power and discipline, especially 
when compared with the irregidar movements of a swarm of 
skirmishers. Furthermore, it is far less difficult to train men 
to work in mass than independently. Thus order, steadiness, 
and uniformity become a fetish ; officers and men are drilled, 
not trained ; and all individuality, however it may be encour- 
aged by rcgulatii>n.s, is quietly repressed in practice. 
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But if a slate ot profound |K‘aeo has robbed the Continental 
infantry of elastieii.y, it has been even more misc]iie\ous Ibi’ the 
sister arm. Even our own cavalry, wlien it took the field in 
1899, vvas more or less paralysed by the burden of etiete tradi- 
tions. Despite the lessons of the American and the Russo- 
''rurkish wars, it ha,dlK'en trained, so far as bailie was concerned, 
to shock-tactics, and to little else. It was not ('(piippi'd for 
^Teal mobility; of lighting on foot it knew but little; and 
when confronted by the Boer riflemen the inferiority of the 
carbine placi‘d it at a great disadvantage. 

Yet it has long hwn dear that the opportuni tic's for shock- 
tact ics are very rare, and that for once cavalry has t lie chance 
of charging it is twenty time's comju'lled to dismount and lire. 
iVIorc'OVcr, it is (piiic' open to (pieslion wlu'ther tlu' lirearm, on 
all occasions except, in the pursuit of an ahsolutc'ly demoralised 
enemy, is not more deadly than lancc' or .sabre ; and wtic'ther, in 
this particular phase' of hatth', a cavalry which mameuvres like 
clockwork and cliarges in exactly drc'sse'd lines is a whit, more 
formidable than any scratch pack of good hor.st*men whose 
hearts are in the right place. Be' this as it may, the' South 
African war aflbrels much additional premf lhal e'avalry must he 
thoroughly traiiu'd, preipe'rly eepiippe'd for dismounted action, 
and made far more meibile. 'Bhe extraewdinary re'sults, strat- 
egical as well as tactie’ul, that mav be jirodueH’d by nmhility 
have been coiu'lusively de'monslrah'd ; and it is cle'ar as neion- 
day that a mounted force as mobile* as the BeuTs, and eipial — • 
as were Sherielaifs troopers to any e'mt'rge-ney of attack or 
delences will be a most elective! weapon, ewen on a European 
thc'atre of war, in I, he hands of the* slrate'gist. who grasps its 
possibili tie's. 

Tilt' majority of onr critics, howe'vt'r, an* ve'iy far from 
taking to heart lids obvious le.sson ; nor do Ihev seami to have 
ivalised that thesmall-bort* and smokedess powde'rhave elestroyed 
the Iasi vc'slige's of tlm tradil.ional nUv of cavalry. Otherwise 
they would have* be*e'n It'ss renely to condemn the conduct of our 
honsemien in South Africei, nor would lluy have' aflnhuftHl many 
apparent failures, due; in reality to defects wliiedi every Ktrmpe'an 
cavalry po.ssesses, to a want of enterprise and daring. It may 
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safely be said that no cavalry could have done better than our 
own regulars ; not even on reconnaissance, for, under the new 
conditions, cavalry of the existing type is of very little value 
except to keep touch with the enemy’s scouts. As to bringing 
in information of the extent of the enemy’s position, of the 
numbers that hold it, guns, entrenchments, and the like, it is 
more powerless than ever. Than ever, because cavalry against 
a skilful enemy has never been a fully effective means of finding 
out what the general most wants to know ; and in this respect 
the experiences of the Franco-German campaign are most mis- 
leading. In fact, it is hardly too much to say that, owing 
to these experiences, reconnaissance has become a lost art. 
Thanks to the utter supineness of the French, the German 
squadrons, whenever they were boldly handled, discovered a 
gi'eat deal ; but to think that against a vigilant and astute 
enemy, armed with a magazine rifle, it could have done the 
same is to imagine a vain thing. The reconnaissance of a 
position is a business of which the Staff must aiTange the 
details and pi*ovide the means; it is certainly not the work 
of the cavalry alone. Even in the era of the flint-lock musket 
it was not on the cavalry patrols that good generals relied for 
the detailed information they required before committing their 
troops to battle. To Napoleon and Wellington the cavalry 
were merely one of many sources of intelligence. Personal 
observation, often extending over several days, was a far surer 
source, especially when supplemented by the reports of picked 
Staff officers and well-paid spies. 

But, even if we admit that the critics have some grounds, 
though not those on which they take their stand, for question- 
ing the efficiency of our cavalry, their sneers at the spirit and 
endurance of our infantry arc absolutely unjustified. It would 
have no doubt been exceedingly gratifying to those who have to 
sing the virtues of the conscript had the Anglo-Saxon system of 
voluntary service proved a broken reed ; and the depth of their 
disappointment is to be measured by the malevolence of their 
abuse. A great deal has been made of the comparatively slight 
loss in several of the more important engagements — notably in 
those which ended in defeat; and it has been very generally 
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implied tliat oiir rcvcix's wvw in pari, cliu' to a want of 

sUiying' pover in ihe men. The ari^umenN i)rona;hl lor\\ar(l 
would bo peculiar ^vere lliey not of a piece' with tliose eniplovcd 
elscwliere. In ilie first plac(% coni])arisons an* made \uih the 
losses snllered by ( 'onliiu'ntal troops in \arious haltles, ^ith 
tlie view of esiablishing Ifie conclusion that our infantry 'ivould 
not face more than a very small perci'niaij,'t‘ of loss. For 
example, a (Jennan writer gi\es the followini** table : 

An Austrian reg'iment. in TSbb lo.^t fO p(>r (a'lit. 

Several French r(\i;imenls at Woerth, in lS7(b lo.st 90 pc^r 
cent,. 

Several Russian regiments in 1S77 lost l)ei\^(‘e^ oO and 75 
per cent. 

vSeveral Prussian reginu'nts at, .Mar.s-la-Tour, in 1870, lost 
b(‘lween 97 a,nd to per e(‘ul. 

On tlu' other hand, he (hvlares that, our a\i‘rage loss on any 
one occasion never t'xec'cded !() per cent. 

Hut mark liie utter worthlessiu'ss of his statistics! The 
large majority of the regiments alluded to oui'd their heu\y 
losses to the fact that they \\(‘iv i)adh healen, and either 
retreated under fire the most costly operation in \war ^or 
surn'iidered. Surely tins is no proof of superior endurance or 
morni. If lie thinks it, is, what will he say of tlu' following 'f 

A force 4,00(1 stro!tg held Spion Kop, a posit ion on vliich 
there was tioi room for mon' than 500, until it rect*i\ed ortlers 
to retr(‘at, although iht' loss \\ as 98 per cent. 

On February 1900, the Irisli Brig'ade lost over 50 pta 
cent.; and, althougli it carru'd only om* lintt of Irtiiclies, it 
remaimHi all night, and the whole of the ju*xl day, within a 
few hundred yards of tiie second line, and heal back a htO. 
counter-attack. 

At Magersfoutein the Black Watch, although it lost 75 
per cent, in oflicers and over 95 p(*r cent, in nuag lu'ld o!g 
under a heavy and continuous fire at short range, from four in 
the morning till one in tlu‘ afternoon. 

And iiiere is much more to be said. \Vhai4‘%er might he 
ilie percentage of <*asualiies our battalions suffered, tlitw nevi'r 
lost tiieir nmmL In the fighting on Iht* 'Fugela those that lost 
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most severely one day were foremost in the fight the next ; and 
although each day success seemed further off, and the ranks 
grew thinner, yet the only effect on the rank and file was to 
increase their resolution. Let the critics of our soldiers ponder 
these facts, let them recall the fine marching and patient 
endurance of the half-starved regiments, and if they still see 
no cause to doubt the superiority of the conscript, they know 
little of war. 

But a more serious charge than this statistical juggling has 
been brought against the men. At a lecture in Vienna, at- 
tended by the elite of the Austro-Hungarian Staff, it was 
stated that there were times when the troops could not be got 
to advance after a loss of only 3 to 9 per cent., and that at 
Stormberg, Magersfontein, and Colenso they took to fliglit. 
Needless to say, no evidence was produced ; and we can only 
presume that the lecturer was indebted for his information to 
the columns of the anti-British press. Had he known that the 
troops at Colenso retired by order of the General-in-chief, and 
retired with the utmost unwillingness; had he known that 
at Stormberg they were suddenly assailed by a heavy fiank 
fire at short range ; that, instead of running in panic, they 
advanced upon the enemy, and only retired when they found 
that he was posted on the crest of an inaccessible cliff ; had he 
known that at Magersfontein the liighland Brigade held on, 
in a perfc'ctly hopeless position, in the midsummer blaze of a 
South African sun and without water, for more than nine long 
hours ; had he known that throughout the campaign the great 
diiliculty was not to get the men to advance, but to prevent 
them advancing prematurely — he would probably have realised 
that the failures of aii indomila])le soldiery were due to mis- 
takes in leading and to the peculiar conditions of modern 
battle. 

What foreign soldiers cannot, or perhaps will not, see is 
that tlie war in South Africa, like the war in the Peninsula, 
and the Civil War in America, is a triumph for the principle 
of voluntary service. 'Phe moral of conscript armies has always 
been their weakest point ; and it is the hope that the moral 
of the volunteer is no longer of a higher type i.hat accounts for 
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innvaiTfmtablc inlereiuvs and iho im.scrupnloiis manipulation of 
tlimsy cvidenoo. I'\)r our.s(‘hos, we are coni tad, to know that 
the manhood of the rare shows no sin-n.s of deterioration. If 
an army composed, not of regulars alone, hut in great part of 
men with little or no special training, has proved capable, in 
circumstances of peculiar didiculiy, of coiupiering a territory 
as large as Central Europts bravely and cunningly dt'ft'iidt'd, 
we need not yet be ashamed to speak with our emanit^s in the 
gate. 

Ne\erllu'Iess, it is just as wt'll that the misreprt'seidations 
of our erities should he exposed. Rtdbrm is the iiatural out- 
come of revolution; and revolution in tactics must invobe 
many new departures, both in training and organisation. 
Expert advisers will naturally be the chief guHie> in deter- 
mining tlit‘ir scope and characlta* ; bid it is to be reini'inberei! 
that this is a ipiestion of something more tlian professional 
interest. The old ordta- has given plc.iH* to the new. The old 
Royal Army, recruited exclusively in the British Isles and 
India, has passed away. It is an Imperial Army with which 
our legislators will have to deal --an army of whi<’!i llie (blonial 
forces will form an iidi'gral part; in which hundreds of ngi- 
ments of unfamiliar titki— the ‘■Young (luard" of (kuiada, 
xYuhlralia and New Eenland — will stand side hy side with those 
whose names are household words. With the estahlislmuad, 
the ediciency, and tlie muintenanct* of tlu‘ new army public 
opinion is intimately concenu'd. It is of importance, therefore, 
that the public should not he mislei! into believitig that the 
revolution wrought hy the new weapon is purely nnthical, tlmt 
vohudary service lias broken down, and that salvatitm is mily 
to he found in an imitation of the tactics and organisation of 
armies tliat have no expcTience of modern war. 

It is on lids account that Cra-f Stern he rgY hook is chiefly 
W'cleome, It is sonudhing more than a lively record of military 
adventure, d'he author is an ex|HTi{‘nced siddit^r, who saw a 
great deal of South Africa, and quite* emnigli of tiic campaign 
to give his opinions weight. IBs Dugald Dalgettydike in- 
difference as to which side he fought for, so long as he did 
fight, is a strong proof of his impartiality ; ami the delightful 
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simplicity of his narrative makes it impossible to doubt its 
truthfulness. His ideas of English political morality may be 
passed by with a smile ; but his comments on both tactics and 
organisation are worth attention ; while his admiration of the 
British soldier, together with his ample recognition of the 
abnormal difficulties of the theatre of war, supply a wholesome 
corrective to the criticisms dealt with in the preceding pages. 
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THK UKITISH ARMY 
j5Vw ?/«;?/ lOOiJ 

1’irK land fom's of t!u' Kuipiiv in ilic ytvir ISl)!), {houn;ii only 
I ho socond lino of dofonoo, wort' by no moans insii^niiiioanl. The 
namos of a roinid million of ollioors and mon lignml on the 
muster rolls ; while InTind tluan won* many thousands who had 
already passed t.hrough the ranks, and as many tnoro \\ho \\(n’e 
eager to bear arms in (‘ase of war. (’omparc'd with tlu* 00,000 
lighting nuai of the Boer R(‘publies, (‘ven if rais(‘d to 80,000 or 
100,000 by reinforcements of tludr ( a[>(‘ kinsfolk and ft)reigu 
sympathisers, the armed strength of (ireat Britain was apparently 
overwhelming. But the relative value of armi(*s is lud to be 
arrived at by mc'rely counting heads. Fon*e whidi eannot be 
concentrated at tiu* point of conlIi(*t, is lianlly wairtli taking 
into account. If the eUauenis of such foren* lat'k ht)m()g<'neitv ; 
if they are h(j loosely organised that their mobilisation is slow' 
and their transfer to the scene of action ;l nmtttT of months; or 
if, by reasoij of their gt'Ographieal distribnti<m, or their pohfi{'(d 
environment, they can only be etnployed for purposes of local 
defenee, it is mnnihst. th.at an imposing total is vi*rv far frtan a 
guarant.ee of the swift action and luaivy blows which war so 
imperativdy demands. 

Each of these dtdects, in an aeeentuated form, was present 
in the military constitution of the British Empire. Of the 
million soldiers 1-50,000 were regulars, but of fiu‘se 050,000, bv 
reason of their (‘olour, wer<‘ held to be debarred from serviei* in 
South Africa. 1110 remaimler wtav militia or voIuidiHUs, and, 
ms iu> pains had been taken to form ev(*n the roughest tstimaie, 
the number they would eontnlmte to a distant expet lit i«m was 
absolutely unetalain. (uM^graphical di.siribulion preseiiletl an 
even greater tibslacki to concentration. It was nmre than ever 
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true, at the end of the nineteenth century, that the morning 
drum-beat of Great Britain goes round the world. The regi- 
ments of the regular army had quarters in every continent 
except 'Australasia. They held the islands of the sea; their 
bayonets glittered on the furthest frontiers of civilisation ; and 
on the coasts of the seven seas their sentries looked down on the 
still waters of many harbours. An even larger area swallowed 
up the half-million of citizen soldiers. Had it been necessary, 
or practicable, to assemble them at a single rendezvous, the 
ships for their conveyance would have traversed every trade 
route on blue water. In the smallest and most remote 
dependencies of the Crown the principle of voluntary service 
under arms had taken root. Every coaling station — and coaling 
stations were numerous — provided a local force for i ts own defence. 
Every island which Hew the Union Jack had its levies of 
artillciy and infantry ; and each one of the larger colonies was 
defended by its own army of militia and volunteers. 

Yet bet^vcen these several contingents, though animated by 
a common patriotism, the links were light in the extreme. The 
troops used the same drill, learned the same tactics. The units 
of the three arms, the regiment, the battery, and the battalion, 
were generally identical. The officers bore the same titles. 
The men carried the same equipment. In all else, in the 
methods of maintaining discipline, in the rate of payment, in 
the terms of service, in the systems of command, of transport, 
and of sup])ly, the differences were marked. None, moreover, 
of the colonial contingents were prepared for aggressive war, or 
to form part of an army of invasion. It is manifest, then, that 
such aid as the British Government might reasonably count 
upon in case the Empire was threatened would be neither imme- 
diately forthcoming, nor, when it reached the scene of action 
of a very subshuiiial character. It is a military truism that 
allied armies, even though numerically superior, are always at 
a disadvantage when pitted against a single adversary whose 
troops are of one nation. The same disadvantage, though in a 
less degree, was bound to exist in any assemblage of Imperial 
forces in 1899. Collected from all parts of tlie globe, differing 
in their modes of life, their social prejudices, their traditions, 
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t.lieir political c^iivironincMil, i.he troops when ilicv firsi cniiie 
ioojellier were far from forming a solid and well-tempered mass. 
The Colonials wc^re strangc'rs both to the regulars and to each 
other; the regulars, in (vrtiun respects, had little in common 
with the Colonials. R'heir standards of discipline, their codes 
of eti(|uelt(‘, tlu'ir ideas of war, their views on the exercise of 
authority nnd of the relation between officers and nuai, were to 
a large ext tad, divergent; atid while the one laughed at, the 
punctilious subordination of the ])rofessional, the other suspected 
the endurance of the volunteia*. 

The materials, then, that went to the making of the 
Imperial army \\ere hett'rogmieous. R1ie troops did not know 
(*aeh olluM’ except by hearsay ; and without mutual knowledge 
mutual t.rust is impossible. Moreema*, though the strong 
flame of kins]ii[) and of a common patrioti'-m, to say nothing 
of th(Mliscovery of a common maufulncss, might h(‘ trusted to 
ohliterali' all ditlei'enc('s, the process must mn'ds !)e long ; and 
the foreigner, though egiegioiisly mistaken in considta'ing the 
unity of llu^ Fmipire to he a meaningless phrase, was perfectly 
justified in looking upon the Impiaaal army as a military myth. 
It was surely incomprehensihh*, to an\one aware of lh(» ra])jdity 
with which war beiwecai civilised nations iu)w dm clops, of the 
few <iays that, (*lapH(‘ between th(‘ (haharation and the first blowy 
that no effort siiould ha\t' becai madi‘ so to organise the army 
that it could he mobilised an<l assembleti in tiu' shorti'st tim(‘ 
possible, that tia* compoiuad parts should imt have been so 
trained and administered that they wouhl lit at once mto fiieir 
places, and that no common system of eommaiui, of statf tiuties, 
and of orders shoidd hav(‘ done away with all chanee of 
unnecessary friction. Little was needed htwond a mutual 
uuderst ant ling htdw'tam the Itonie and cohmial atdhorities as to 
the exttmt t)f thc‘ nssisfanct* to la* providt'd. Ont'e if was agreed 
that time was t)r the utmost importaiiee, that tin* adininis* 
tration of tlie various coniingent.s slumld Ik* assimilated, and 
that oflitH‘rs should evt*rywht‘re %vork on tin* same lines, 
esp(‘cially as regards staff dutii*s, c‘very thing, except the 
puldicatio!! <}f a few rtdes and pnuciples, might have been 
left without the smallest misgiving to tiu* Ctdonies thmiiselves. 
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The reason that the Imperial army was unorganised in 1899 
was not because organisation was difficult, or because the 
Colonies were reluctant to commit themselves, but because the 
question of Imperial defence had never been approached from 
the standpoint of Imperial strategy. 

The units, therefore, which eventually formed the army of 
South Africa, composed of regulars, of militia, and of volunteers, 
in all stages of training and cohesion, hailing from many different 
States and thrown promiscuously on a far-off coast, there to 
take form and substance as an invading force, suffered from the 
inadequate organisation which is the inevitable outcome of the 
neglect of strategy. But if they could hardly be classed, in 
the aggregate, as a fine army, according to modern ideas, yet 
there was no reason whatever, if time were given, why they 
should not become one. Certain virtues were common to the 
mass. Not a man amongst them was either a conscript or 
commandeered. The spirit of noUcsse oblige^ the pride of 
freedom and independence, inspired the rank and fie. They 
were in South Africa because they were eager to f ght the Queen’s 
enemies, not because they had drawn a number ; and the Anglo- 
Saxon who becomes a soldier of his own free will, even granting 
that he is sometimes attracted by high pay, does far better 
service than when he acts under compulsion. 

The War of Secession affords the most ample evidence of 
the truth of the old proverb that one volunteer is worth three 
pressed men. At the outset the regular regiments were un- 
doubtedly the staunchest troops in either camp. As the war 
went on, and the ranks thinned under the fearful slaughter of 
many battles, both Unionists and Confederates were compelled 
to adopt the ballot, but the conscript soldiers, as well as 
those who had sold themselves for enormous bounties, fell 
short in every single respect of the volunteers ; they were more 
liable to panic, less forward in attack, more prone to insubor- 
dination, less stubborn in defence, and it was a common opinion 
in the North that they were even inferior to the negroes. 
The soldiers of Great Britain, moreover, whether regular or 
volunteer, British or Colonial, were heirs to proud tradi- 
tions. The glories of their predecessors, of the regiments of 
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BFirlborough and of WelJiiii^ton, of Raglan and of Clyde, fell 
upon tliem like the prophoFs mantle. The memories of daring 
enterprises and grc'al eonquests achieved hy stern endurance not 
less than by superior skill, had left an abiding impression upon 
the national charaeier. The men of Badajos and Albuera did 
far more than give the death-blow to the ambition of Napoleon; 
they set an imperishable example of unyiehling fortitude, an 
example wliich was to influence the coming generations not only 
of their own islands, but of far distant continents, of Canada, 
of Australasia, and of South Africa. The (hderinination to 
prove themsedves worthy of their sires, to uphold the honour of 
their race, burned, often imeonseioiisly, in every breast ; and 
those wiu) were soldiem only for th(‘ war wtaa* not k‘ss rc'solved 
to eoiujuer, not less ready to accept, the saeritiees by wliich 
victory is appcvised, than those who wen* in tin* ranks of some 
hist.orie regiment. The moral discipline, tht‘n, of the Imperial 
army could Inirdly have been lK*tt(‘red ; and, in addition to 
their common attributes, each of the si‘veral contingents was 
possessed of charaetensiies which were peculiarly its own. To 
the patriotism of the regulars not the least strenuous of their 
foes has offered voluntary trihut<\ 

Success in war is almost wholly in Uk* hands of tlu> officers, 
lliere have been soldiers’ battles, in which the valour of the 
men has redeemed the !>limd(*m of the g<‘neral, Imt., as has been 
truly observed, there has never been a soldiiTs’ campaign. Even 
the most enthusiastic patriots must 1 h‘ kd ; and an army of 
slags, says the adage, ciommanded by a lion, is better than an 
army of lions commanded by a sbig. Tin* war with the Boer 
Republics presents Ihi.s remarkable feature, that flir tlie first 
time in their history the British peopk' wen* inedined to lie 
dissaiisfied with the regular ollietT. And yet lH‘fore .Mr. Kruger 
deliverwl his ultimatum hi.s charaeier stood higln I’ake the 
opinion an unprejudiced observer, himself a sokiit*r of no 
mean ability, and an lusiorian of uncompromising acc'uraey. 

* On the Canadian frontier in 1TH7 tlie important pcniple 
were the army oflicers. They were imperious, able, rt‘soIuie 
men, w^tdl drilled, and wiili a Iiigh .standani of honour. They 
uplield with jealous pride the reputiiUon of an army whicdi m 
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that century proved again and again that on stricken fields no 
soldiery of Continental Europe could stand against it. They 
wore a uniform which for the last two hundred years has been 
better known than any other wherever the pioneers of civilisation 
tread the world’s waste places, or fight their way to the over- 
lordship of barbarous empire*? ; a uniform known to the southern 
and the northern hemispheres, the eastern and the western con- 
tinents, and all the islands of the sea. Subalterns wearing this 
uniform have fronted dangers and responsibilities such as 
in most other services only grey-headed generals are called upon 
to face ; and at the head of handfuls of troops have won for 
the British Crown realms as large, and often as populous, as 
European kingdoms. The scarlet-clad officers who serve the 
monarchy of Great Britain have conquered many a barbarous 
people in all the ends of the earth, and hold for their Sovereign 
the lands of Moslem and Hindoo, of Tartar and Arab and 
Pathan, of Malay, Negro and Polynesian. In many a war they 
have overcome every European rival against whom they have 
been pitted. Again and again they have marched to victory 
against Frenchman and Spaniard through the sweltering heat of 
the tropics ; and now, from the stupendous mountain masses of 
mid Asia, they look northward through the wintry air, ready 
to bar the advance of the legions of the Czar. Hitherto they 
have never gone back save once ; they have failed only when 
they sought to stop the westward march of a mighty nation, 
a nation kin to theirs, a nation of their own tongue and law, 
and mainly of their own blood.’ ^ 

Whether those who commanded the Queen’s troops in 1899 
were as well abreast of their duties as their predecessors history 
will decide. It is certain, in any case, that the British officer, 
military or naval, is what Britain makes him. His natural 
(jiialities, be they virtues or defects, are those of his race, and it 
is the country, not himself, which is primarily responsible for 
the development of the one and the correction of the other. 
The profession of arms is no exception to the rule that efficiency 
and success depend more on systematic training than 'on 

* Tlie Winning of tfie West- By Theodore Eoosevelt [now President of 
the United States], Yol. iii., pp. 51-52. Uew York and London, 1894. 
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inherent tilde ; and ilie education of the oflieer is iieeeysarily, 
from the nature of his position, almost entirely in the hands of 
the State. 

Education, however, to be of any practical value, must be 
expended on material that is capable of absorbing it. ^Vas 
this the case in the regular army of Great Britain ? Was the 
material with which those responsible for the ediciency of the 
land forces liad to deal sulliciently receptive? It. is univc'rsally 
admitted that the builders and the administrators of the Empire 
beyond the seas have been, and still are, at. least the etjuals, 
both in intcBect and in character, of those who control its 
destinies at home; and to their long roll of honour no class 
has contribuU'd more largely than the oflieers of ih(‘ British 
army. South Africa, not less than India or than Egypt, af Fords 
a sinking proof of theii’ capacity for go\i‘rnment. Who, of 
those who direct, cd tlie ]>olicy of that t.iirbulent frontier displayal 
tiie clearer insight and the shn^wdcT judgnuail. ? Who were 
the most successful in stilling racial strife, in (‘oncilialing the 
disaffecied, in curbing the resli\eness and in promoting the 
prosperity of a young commimity ? Who, in a word, served 
the Empire best? Not those who c.arried off tlu‘ [)rizcs at 
Winchester or Eton, or had taken liigh lionours at the 
Universities ; ik> 1 the great statesmen of Westmiusfer, or the 
shining lights of literature, but those who had het‘u bred in 
camps, who had lived their lives in arms, and whose kiiowledge 
of mankind was greater than their enuliticnL 

Lords Glendg and Grey, the disciples of Bright and ( oI)d(‘n, 
were politicians of long experience. Bulwer Ljifon and Froude 
were ranked among the kings of thought ('arnarvon was the 
trusted colleague of Lord Beaconsheld. Kimhtadey an«l Derby 
were not the least able lemlers of the Lilxa'als ; and Glad- 
stone, Oxford's fa\a>unie son, was assmied by a majoriiv of 
his c< am try men to be politically infallible, '^'ei if Uiese men 
were to be judged by UK‘ir conduct of South African affairs, 
they would !)e set down as absoluiely incapablt^ of dealing 
with the problems of Empire. Ami altdwugh it would be 
unfair to base verdict on what, after all, was but mi is<da{cd 
and an unfamiliar phase of Imperial politics, it must still be 
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admitted that they compare most unfavourably in their man- 
agement of both Boers and natives with the military adminis- 
trators who represented them at Cape Town. If the people 
of South Africa did not become utterly disgusted with the 
vagaries and vacillations of their far-oiF rulers ; if they came 
to realise that not all Englishmen of high station were devoid 
of foresight, of firmness, and of consistency; that all did not 
consider them as mere pawns upon the political chessboard — 
it was due to the men of the Peninsula, to Dundas and Craig, 
to Cradock and David Baird, to D’Urban and Napier, to 
Harry Smith, and in later generations to George Grey and 
Henry Loch. 

The sphere of the Colonial governors was certainly 
narrower than that of the statesmen of Westminster, and 
their responsibilities smaller. Yet the administration of a 
vast territory, vexed as much by the clash of barbarism and 
civilisation as by racial feuds and conflicting policies, was an 
excellent test of practical ability, and that the soldiers, without 
exception, proved sterling metal, goes far to show that the 
society which produced them was not intellectually inferior, 
for all purposes of government, to that which recruited the 
British Cabinet. It may even be suspected, when the gross 
blunders perpetrated in South Africa by British Ministries are 
taken into consideration, that the training which goes to make 
men of action is of a harder and more masculine character than 
that which moulds the men of the office and the pen. The 
latter, it would seem, tends to form intellects which are critical 
rather than constructive, persuasive rather than commanding, 
and which, when they become involved in the storm and stress 
of political life, instead of building solidly for the future are 
content with patchwork. It is not without significance that 
Sir Bartle Frere and Lord Milner, the greatest of the civilian 
proconsuls, had served in India and in Egypt a probation 
analogous in many respects to that of their military predecessors. 

That such probation should bear good fruit is in itself 
strong evidence of natural ability, as much in the soldier as in 
the civilian. But it is perhaps more to the point to note that 
the military administrators in the South African Colonies, 
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saving only Sir George Grey, were not specially selected for 
the post they so worthily filled. As a rule, they owed their 
appointment rather to their seniority in the Army List and 
their personal predilections than to acknowledged merit. Their 
seniority, it is true, was the reward of their own ability and 
enterprise. But many of their contemporaries had made 
equally good use of that admirable system of brevet rank which 
offers so many opportunities to those officers who are resolute 
to seize them. The Governors of the Cape were not even the 
best men of their grade. They were capable generals, but 
none, with the exception perhaps of Sir Harry Smith, had the 
smallest claim to be placed in the first class. They were good 
representatives of their profession, above the general average 
in capacity, but distinguished by no such superiority over their 
fellows as that which is generally conceded to the members of a 
British Ministiy. 

It is an opinion, however, very commonly held, notwith- 
standing that every stone in the fabric of the Empire cries out 
against it, that the best brains in the country gravitate more 
readily to the learned professions or to commerce than to the 
army. But an investigation of the reasons which prevail with 
young men in their choice of a military career hardly bears it 
out. The prospect of commanding a thousand, or even a 
hundred, fighting men, has far more attraction to a large 
number of young Englishmen than even a seat in the Cabinet 
or a partnership in Lombard Street. Boys become soldiers not 
because, as the old taunt puts it, they are ‘ the fools of the 
family’ but because the instincts of leadei'ship are strong 
within them, A life of action, seasoned with sport, with glory, 
and with adventure, appeals to them with far greater force than 
the promise of a less stirring existence and financial affluence, 
and it by no means follows that the intellectual endowment 
of men who, like George Washington, have ‘a strong bent 
towards arms’ is not of the highest order. Strength of 
character, sound judgment, and constructive ability are the 
distinguishing marks of eminent capacity; and it is not to he 
gainsaid that they have been found in the past as frequently 
among soldiers as elsewhere. 
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From its earliest days the efficiency and the success of the 
standing army of Great Britain have been largely derived from 
the high qualifications of many of its officers. Practically every 
importa’nt campaign has produced at least one great leader, and 
many good ones ; and almost all of them have been well educated. 
The training of some, such as Cromwell, Marlborough, and 
Clive, has been altogether practical ; their wits sharpened and 
their intellect strengthened, as was also the case with Nelson 
and St. Vincent, by long and varied experience. These, how- 
ever, are the exceptions, and it is not to be overlooked that 
their natural genius for war was of the highest order. The 
majority, including Wolfe and Wellington, have been deep 
students of the military art, relying not merely on the 
knowledge derived from their own personal practice and 
conclusions, but assimilating the practice and conclusions of 
the great captains. Tlie era of Napoleon, when war first 
became a science, was peculiarly prolific, so far as the British 
army was concerned, in characters so trained. Wellington’s 
lieutenants in the Peninsula and his colleagues in India were 
as earnest and as industrious as himself, and the tradition of 
hard work they handed down, though at times obscured, was 
never completely lost to sight. At no time was the importance 
of study more generally accepted as a guiding principle than 
at the end of the nineteenth century. The brilliant successes 
of Moltke and his Prussians, due almost entirely to a thorough 
knowledge of war and its practical application, had rekindled 
the torch. Competitive examination both for first commissions 
and the staff* gave an impulse to intellectual activity ; while 
the influence and example of Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley, the 
best I’ead soldier of his time, who from 188 £ onwards was the 
moving spirit in the path of progress, had a mai’ked effect upon 
the younger generation. Apathy became unfashionable, hard 
work the rule ; study was no longer considered useless ; and the 
professional acquirements of the officers reached a far higher 
standard thixn they had attained since Waterloo, 

The standard, however, might easily have been higher still, 
Zeal was never lacking in the army. The troops had always 
been well disciplined and well drilled. The internal economy 
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of the different units was everywlicrc admirable. The health 
and comfort of the men were most ctirefully looked to ; and 
the rivalry between regiments, and even between squadrons 
and companies, though confined to the exercises of the parade- 
ground, to soldierly bearing, and to good conduct, was a token 
not only of a strong esprit dc corpse but of a strong sense of duty 
and professional pride among the regimental oflicers. They 
were supported, it is true, by an excellent body of non-com- 
missioned officers ; but although these men, who have been 
rightly styled the backbone of the army, furnished an in- 
valuable link between the private soldiers and the higher 
grades, their powers were strictly limited ; they were merely 
assistants to their superiors ; and it was impossible, under the 
system of regimental adnihiistration, that they could bec'ome 
their substitutes. Thus between the company officcir and the 
rank and file no obstruction whatever existed, and in no army 
were their personal relations, especially on foreign service, 
closer, or more constant. 

No incident is more familiar in onr military history tlian 
the stubborn resistance of the British liiui at Watc‘rloo. 
Through the long hours of the midsummer day, silent and im- 
movable the sejuares and scpiadrons stood in the trampled 
corn, harassed by an almost incessant lire of cannon and of 
musketry, to which they were forbidden to makti r(‘ply. Not 
a moment but heard some cry of agony ; not a moment 
but some comrade fell headlong in the furrows. Yet as ilie 
bullets of the skirmishers hailed around them, and the great 
roimd shot tore through the tight packed ranks, the word was 
passed (piietly, ‘ Close in on the centre, men ’’ ; and as tiie 
sun neared his sotting, the regiments, still shoulder to shoulder, 
stood fast upon the ground they had held at ik)oil The spectacle 
is characteristic. In good foriune and in ill it is rare indeed 
that a British regiment does not holtl together; and tliis in- 
destructible cohesion, best of all the (pialities that an armed 
body can possess, is based not nuu'ely on heredil^iry resolution, 
but on mutual conlidmice ami mutual respect. mail in the 
ranks hm implicit faith in his officer, the ollicer an almost 
imbounded belief in the valour and discipline of his men ; and 
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it is quite safe to say that men who have been less intimately 
associated, whose interests were not so closely intertwined, and 
who were not so certain of each other’s worth, would never have 
closed in, step by step, and hour by hour, on the bloody ridge of 
Waterloo. The thought that defeat is even remotely possible 
is the last that occurs to the mind of bhe British soldier ; and 
the spirit that looks forward to victory as not less certain than 
the sunrise is in gi'eat part due to the professional zeal of the 
British officer. 

For the purposes of war, however, it is not sufficient that 
the zeal of the officers should be confined to the exact perform- 
ance of their duties in camp or baiTacks. Monotony and 
routine, and of both there must needs be much in the soldier’s 
existence, arc certain, if unrelieved, to deaden ambition and 
to contract the intellect ; and it is not to be denied that 
there were officers in the army of 1899 who had no thought 
beyond the mechanical performance of trivial duties. Why this 
should have been the case is easily explained. There were many 
whose minds refused to be circumscribed by the barrack wall. 
Determined to learn something more of the business of fighting 
than was taught upon the parade-ground, they found means, 
like Wolfe and Wellington, to instruct themselves. Yet from 
those responsible for their training, at all events in Great 
Britain and her Colonies, they received but little aid. The 
educational machinery of tlie home army was far below that 
of any other profession. Instruction, in anything beyond drill, 
discipline, and interior economy, was not only limited in 
amount but carried on under the greatest difficulties. The 
knowledge of gixnmd, which is of such paramount importance 
to the fighting man, and which we have seen is almost instinc- 
tive in the Boer and the Afridi, was altogether denied to the 
soldier trained solely in the British Isles. Its place was 
supposed to be .supplied by theoretical study. To such study 
the cadet colleges were devoted; and no further knowledge 
than an acquainhince with the routine of baiTacks was de- 
manded from those who sought commissions from the 
Militia. When the young officer, lacking the very smallest 
practiciil acquainlance with ground, with skirmishing, with 
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scouting, joined his regiment, he found that his ()pportu- 
nities of practice, unless he happened to be quartered in a 
peculiarly favoured station, were exceedingly few. Either there 
was no space available for field-training, or the men, eniployed 
on various duties which had nothing whatever to do with their 
training for war, were not forthcoming. At the depots it was 
even worse than with the regiments. The supervision of a 
few recruits, practising the most elementary exercises for a few 
hours daily, absorbed but little time, aroused less interest, 
and offered no opportunities for useful practice. In his two 
years of depot service, the officer, unless he chose to study in 
his own quarters, learnt nothing and forgot much. Time hung 
heavy on his hands, and it was often wasted. 

The result may be readily surmised. Theory, if it is to leave 
an impression on the mind, must go hand in hand w ith prac- 
tice, and a system of instruction wffiich overlooks this considera- 
tion is not only useless, but revolting to common-sense. Not a 
few, therefore, of the regimental ofiicers, over-dosed with theory, 
and with theory forced upon them, it may be adih'd, in the 
least attractive form, turned impatiently from the study of dull 
treatises, and sought an outlet for their energies in other direc- 
tions. Nor was the path of knowledge made easy for the more 
active-minded. Generals and comma, nding officers were not held 
responsible for the intellectual advancement of their subordinates, 
but merely for their knowledge of the official text-books and 
regulations. If an officer was inclined to rcjid, there was no 
one to whom he could apply for advice as to wEat to read ; his 
education in the higher branches of niilibiry science was no 
one’s business but his own. He was even told tliat a knowledge 
of strategy — atid strategy is at least one-half, and the more im- 
portent half, of the art of war -was required from shdf’ oi!ic*ers 
alone ; and, in consonance with this extraordinary dotirine, 
miiifairy history was taught officially nowhere I>ui at tlu‘ Bhiil* 
College. "^Tt military history, as the record of divia's experi- 
ences, covering all conditions of country, of climate, and of 
armament — as the storehouse of the accumulated knowdedgi‘ of 
soldicw of all ages — as the revelation of the practice and the 
principles of the great enptains — iis the platform from which 
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war in its every aspect, from the manoeuvres of vast armies to 
the forays of the guerilla, may be surveyed — is the one and only 
means, in default of long service in the field, of forming a 
military instinct, and of gaining a clear insight into the in- 
numerable problems connected with the organisation and the 
command of an armed force. 

At a few large stations voluntary societies provided courses 
of lectures during the winter ; and these no doubt did much 
towards awakening a general interest in the larger questions 
connected with the conduct of campaigns. But the Govern- 
ment made no response whatever to this significant symptom 
of a growing demand for higher and more systematic training. 
Nay more, it gradually and deliberately reduced the instruc- 
tional apparatus. Military education had few friends outside 
the army, and no authoritative voice was raised, either in 
Parliament or in the Press, when the economists, pui’suing a 
reckless path up the line of least resistance, proceeded to deprive 
the British officer of such facilities for acquiring professional 
knowledge as he already enjoyed. The large garrison libraiies 
which had been established in the early years of the century, 
fitted with the best professional literature, and maintained at 
the public expense, wei'e ruined by the withdrawal of the annual 
grant. If officers wished to read, they had to provide the books 
themselves.^ The garrison classes, conducted by specially 
appointed instructors, were practically abolished. Their teach- 
ing had been confined to revising a knowledge of subjects with 
which the students were already acquainted, and this un- 
doubtedly was a %vaste of energy. But, instead of making 
them the vehicle of further education, their comparative wseless- 
ness, under existing conditions, was alone considered; and 
because they cost money, because they took officers away from 
the regiments, already undermanned, they went by the board. 
If officers desired further education, they had to pay for it out 
of their own pockets. But more serious still was the degrada- 
tion of the Department of Education. For some years it was 

' The excellent periodicals o£ the legal and medical professions, as well as 
those dealing with engineering, building, architecture, &c., had no counterpart 
in the military world. 
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adequate in form. At its head was a general oiticei*, spc'eially 
selected, presumably, on account of his extensive act|uaintance 
with the army, and the science of education as a whole, and of 
the educational systems of foreign armies in parlicular. In all 
educational matters he was the adviser of the Comman(h'r-iu- 
Chief and of the Secretary of State for War. lh‘ was respon- 
sible for the eliiciency of the Military C'olleges, for the selection 
of officers enqdoyed upon instructional duties, and for all 
examinations. (Tnfortunately he had to be paid, and a saving 
was effected by throwing Ins duties on to the shoulders of tiie 
Military Secretary, an officer already overworked, wlu) might 
or might not have the necessary (|ualiflca lions. 

The cliances of practice, too, both at honu' and in many 
colonial stations, were fewer than those of other professions; 
and while it is easy to lay overmuch stress on tlu‘ lu^cessitv of 
study, it is impossil)le to overrate tlu^ im])orlanci‘ of practice. 
According to Mahan, the naval victories of England in the 
Great War were due in great part to the fact that tiu* flet'ls 
of France, continually in port, were always at. a <lisadvaniage 
when they met their storm-iried enemies on tin* high seas. 
In 1899 the case of the British ivgimental officer sc'rving at 
home was somewhat similar to that of the (‘ommanders and tlu* 
ci'ews of Napoleon’s iKittleships. His training, t(^ the 

analogy, was in still water; his knowledge of navigation and 
seanjanship was often purely hearsay, and lu* uas m'V(‘r per- 
mitted to face wind and waves. Hirive us men to <'omma!id 
and ground wliere we may train ourselves and tln‘m ! ’ Stich 
was the cry throughout the army from 1870 onwards ; and 
though when Lord VVoIs(*Iey became Omimander-in-C 'hit*r tin* 
annua] expenditun* ou practical training was at omn* increased, 
tbe ranks of the regiments were still attemiate<l ; duti<‘s about 
barracks had still the first claim upon the men, and field- 
ex<‘rcise.s, wlien comparcal with those of ('onrmeiilal armit*s, 
were limited both in scope* and in duration. In tin* year 1898 
maneeuvres in whieh two army corps took pari wt*re tried for 
the fii*si lime for six-and-tweuty years, and it can hardly he .sakf 
tliat eitlii*!’ llu* aiTungc’ments or llu! leading wi*n* so peideci as 
to .sliow that the g<‘nera!s and sUff wen? in no need of instruc- 
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lion. On the contrary, the generals themselves were the first 
to declare how many lessons they had learned. But beyond this 
spasmodic effort nothing whatever was done to give the senior 
officers, the leaders of prospective armies and army corps, 
experience in handling large bodies of troops over wide stretches 
of country, or to encourage them to consider strategy as well 
as tactics. Yet manoeuvres on such a scale are absolutely 
essential to the well-being of an army. They not only give 
practice to the generals and the staff, affording them oppor- 
tunities for working out strategical and tactical problems under 
conditions in some degree analogous to those of actual war, 
for discussing their solutions, and for initiating and testing the 
modifications in established methods made necessary by im- 
proved armaments or progressive theory, but they afford excel- 
lent opportunities for determining their capacity for command- 
If the senior officers are never tested in time of peace, it is 
always possible that a man may be appointed to an important 
command in the field who has lost his nerve, whose brain is 
rusty, whose knowledge is out of date, who is unacquainted 
with the tactics of the latest text-books, or whose claims to high 
preferment rest upon a brilliant reputation, won, perhaps, in 
a less responsible rank, and on an eavsicr field. ‘ The great art 
of government,’ said Napoleon, ^ is not to let men grow old.’ 
Manoeuvres arc the best means of making certain that the 
superior ofiicers of an army do not grow stupid. 

It was recognised, however, that something more than regi- 
mental experience was indispensable for those who provided 
the brains of the army, and the majority of the generals had 
either passed through the Sbiff College, or had been employed 
upon the staff. But just as the importance of giving such 
officers facilities for keeping up their knowledge and of improv- 
ing their practice by means of manccuvi'es on a large scale was 
not a|)parently realised, so the importance of training the whole 
of the shift* otx the same system and on the same principles 
was overlooked. Economy again intervened. No more than 
thirty-two oilicei's passed out yearly from the Staff* College 
at C'ambeiiey, and the supply, even in time of peace, was not 
enough for the needs of the army. The result was that nearly 
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half the staiff appointments in the army were filled by men 
drawn direct from the regiments. The majority were no doubt 
excellent officers. It is iinqiieslionably an advantage, howevei-, 
in any business, that the men responsible for its administra- 
tion should abide by the same rules, follow the same procedure, 
and be thoroughly acquainted with the methods which en- 
sure smoothness and despatch; and nowhere more than in 
the conduct of a campaign is friction embarrassing, delay 
dangerous, and misunderstanding, even on some appartmily in- 
significant point, fraught with the possibilities of ihe gravest 
mischief. It is only by the establishment of a sound system, 
with which every stafi’ officer is thoi-onghly familial', and of 
which the details receive the most scrupulous attention, that 
such rocks are to be avoided. 

This has beou the secret of ev(‘ry staff’ which has won a 
name for pre-emiueiit efn('iency, such as that of Wellington, 
of Lee, of Grant, of Sherman, and of Molikt'. Hiese great 
soldiers, distinguished each one as niucli for his capacity for 
business as for his strategical acuuK'n, would have all things 
done in due order, and they would take no risks. Their 
first precaution, in assuming command against, the (‘many, was 
to arrange for the regular and timely issue of all orders and 
instructions, for the collection and transmission of rt'porls, and 
for tlic distribution of information. 'Fhey left nothing, so far as 
could possibly be foreseen, to the improvisation cd' ilu' monu‘ni. 
They had no place in their military families for an oflic'er, how- 
ever brilliant his regimental repuhition, who had no knowk^Ige 
of staff dll lies in the field; and it was the rule that the adminis- 
tration of the army which they commandc'd should lx‘ con- 
ducfccid on a uniform system, by officers who had binm iraiiUHl to 
it. Wellington, for instance', r(‘})orU‘d to ihe llorsc' (kiards that 
six or s(,'V(‘n years' staff expea-ience in the field was rtHpiired in 
make a, good staff officer ; and this opinion was given nt'ar the 
dose of Ihti Ikaiinsuiar War, when men who filled the conditions 
were pnvseiit in every bi-igadt*. 

At the outset of a war, however, it is impossi!)le that 
officers who have alr(‘ady seen active service cm tlie staff 
should be available for all appointments ; and the difficulty 
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is to be overcome by training a large number of officers in time 
of peace, by training them in the same school, and, when the 
campaign opens, by leaving them, so far as possible, with the 
brigades and divisions with which they are already serving. 
This at least provides that the members of the staff are not 
strange to each other’s methods, and that they are imbued 
with the same principles. An army when it takes the field 
should be organised on the same system as a regiment, and 
this system, thoroughly applied, is the foundation of efficiency. 
Not only because officers and men are comrades, acquainted 
with each other’s excellences and a little blind to each other’s 
foibles, but because it is thoroughly business-like, economis- 
ing time, reducing labour, and producing an equality of 
result with a minimum of friction. It rests, like every other 
well-organised aggregate of human beings, upon the authority 
of a single will ; and this authority is exercised by means of 
orders and instructions. Orders and instructions, then, are 
the mainstay of the fabric, and it is essential, where they 
deal with large numbers, either as regards movements, or 
health, or training, that they should be so clear as to penetrate 
the dullest brain, that they should be so comprehensive as to 
omit no essential detail, that the arrangements for their imme- 
diate communication to all concerned should be automatic, that, 
to facilitate understanding, they should be drawn up in a familiar 
form, that to save time they should be issued, so far as possible, 
at regular hours, and that everyone affected by them should 
understand exactly the quality of the obedience be is expected 
to render, whether absolute or conditional, to the letter or to 
the spirit. In a certain sense this method of control is purely 
mechanical. But it is not for that reason easily improvised, 
(ispechilly when troops are mobilising or the enemy is already 
advancing, and the prudence which takes care that it is firmly 
established throughout the whole army, while there is yet time, 
cannot be too greatly extolled. War is turmoil, and whatever 
tends to mitigate confusion, and to make things easier for the 
fighting men, is of such inestimable value that no sanely 
governed State can afford to dispense with it. 

In Great Britain, where the instinct of self-preservation 
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was less strong than on the Continent and where Wellinglon’s 
methods of command and administration were not always rated 
at their true valued the portals of staff employment were less 
jealously guarded ; nor was it expected that every ofliefer who 
had the good fortune to pass them should work on exactly the 
same lines. On the same staff one man might have passed 
through the Staff College, another have been trained in India, 
another in Egypt, and each might have different ideas of organi- 
sation, of tactics, of the importance of orders, of the form in 
which they should be issued, whether verbal or written, and of 
the amount of latitude to be accorded to those who received 
them. It lias been noticed clsewbere how often in South Africa 
alone, even with small foires, the bad work of llu^ staff was 
responsible for failure. At the Berea, Isandlwhana, Inhlobane 
Mountains, and Laitigts Nek the mechanism of command was 
evidently defective. In each case the orders issued by the staff 
were either insufficient or misunderstood. It is exceedingly 
im})robable, if history is iobe inisied, that this would luive been 
the case under Wellington or Moltke, and it is clear, therefore, 
that the system of filling staff appointments in the British 
Army of 1899 was, to say the least, a dangc'rous experiment. 

Nor was this all. line Stiff Colli^ge was the only school 
of strategy, of organisation, of Imperial defence, in the Queen\s 
dominions. It thus foiIow(‘d that those siafl’ oflici'rs who woi’c 
appointed direct from regiments presumably knew nothing 
whatever, except in so far as they had been abh‘ to t,each thcan- 
selves, of the three great subjects which are pre-eminently the 
province of the General Staff. It may be notic*ed, to(^ that 
a thorough education, embracing the higher branches of thcj 
military arl, was more necessary for f.lu‘ stafl* officers of the 
British army than for those of any other. Hie most distaiil 
province, occupied by a small garrison, might, as was so often 
the citse in South Africa, become scmie of operations wiiieh 
involved vast issues, and the honour, if not tiie existence, of the 
Empire nnglit., at any moment, depend on th(‘ strategical skill, the 
tact, and tin* judgment of oiruxa's of comparaii v<*ly junior rank. 

‘ la two of the bo.st military toxt-books, dealing Bpecially with the command 
of armies, ClarktCg Ijedures an Stajf Duties and Home's Prick of Modern 
TucticSi Wellington’s stafl was not oven mentioned. 
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Nor is it to be overlooked that since war has become a 
science, and the armies of the nations are directed by men 
of the highest ability, an extended course of education for all 
staff officers has become an imperative necessity. Staff officers 
are not merely the assistants of the generals, but it is from 
their ranks that the generals are chosen ; and if we would meet 
our enemies on equal terms our leaders must be equal to theirs, 
not merely in knowledge and experience, but in mental equip- 
ment. In war brain is matched against brain ; the trained 
strategist bends all the powers of his intellect and the resources 
of his knowledge to deceive, to surprise, to overwhelm ; and 
against a slower-witted and less-practised adversary the odds in 
his favour are great. 

Previous to 1870 trained strategists were few ; the majority 
of generals and staff officers relied simply on their experience 
and common sense ; all were on the same footing, and there 
was seldom reason to fear that the enemy would display a 
superior science or a higher capacity for devising in’esistible 
manoeuvres. Nothing is more noticeable in the history of 
warfare prior to the victories of Moltke than the common 
level of ability of the body of officers. In many campaigns, 
as for instance those of the Crimea, of 1859, and of 1877-8, 
the commandei's on both sides were men of such mediocre 
abilities that the issue seems to have been the sport of for- 
tune. In others, a great mind ruled supreme, or was limited 
only by the dearth of material resources ; but in all, the 
subordimite leaders and their assistants were cast in the same 
mould. Under such conditions any further training for generals 
and staff officers than that of the regiment was considered 
inmccessary. If they had experience of war so much the 
better ; if they were without it they were probably no worse off 
than their pi'ospective adversaries. But with the advent of 
Moltke to power in Berlin this comfortable system came to an 
abrupt end. So many trained strategists, so many accomplished 
subordinates, so many capable staff officers, had never before 
been seen in the same army as in 1866 and 1870. The cam- 
paigns of Sadow'a aini Sedan were intellectual triumphs, not 
for the directing brain alone, but for the subordinates whom he 
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had trained. Man for man, the generals and staff oflicers of 
Austria and France, though they had far more warlike experience, 
were inferior in every single respect, save physical courage, to 
those of Germany. At no single point, with equal or even 
with larger numbers, did they gain the smallest advantage; 
in small enterprises as in gi’oat, in the operations of isolaled 
detachments as of the main armies, they were continually 
worsted, outwitted, and out-manoeuvred, the lorci of camp and 
barrack proving utterly incapable of dealing with the judgment 
and the science of the Kriegsakademie. 

The lesson was not lost upon the world. It did not escape 
the notice of European soldiers that a new factor of extra- 
ordinary force had been introduced into the conduct, ot‘ war, 
and every Continental Government determined that henceforth 
the brains of its generals and staff otfieers should l)e as hriglil 
and {IS vigorous as Inird exercise could imike them. For the 
atbiinmeiii, of this end the British Staff College, vhieh h;ul 
been instituted in 1858, w{is gre{itly extended {uid improvt^l. 
It still aspired, it is true, i,o nothing more liraii kiying ilie 
foundation of a useful cjireer, and the t,wo yefirs' course W{ls 
only an introduction to the study of wjir. But though it (*ould 
not insure that the Imhits of study and of thought t*sseutial to 
continued meubil activity were made permaiumt, nor prt'MJut. 
relapses into indolence, {is a mental gymimMum tlie Staff 
College fulfilled its purpose. Impossii)iliiies weri‘ !iot to h(‘ 
achieved, as many appiircntly expected, in its lecture halls. 
It possessed no cauldron in which folly migid l)e t.raiismuted 
into wisdom, or ambition purged of the vanity winch is .as 
dangerous to soldiers as to {ingels. But it {*ouI(l makt* good 
men better, bro{iden their views, slrengtheti their pt>w(*rs td’ 
reasoning, {ind improve their judgment The coum; of st udies 
had gnulmdly clamged i!.s charjicler. Hp io 18!I8, when 
(-olonel llildyard took over command, its chief ohjecl was 
the {iccinmilation of knowh*<ige, and prcqaindion for papci* 
examinations. The new chief brouglil in a more prjudical 
system* llienceforward the time of ilm studeuis w“a.s largidy 
occupied in the solving of problems of st-nilegy, of tfictic's, fiml of 
organisation, both in their (|uurtei's ami in tiie field ; the piper 
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examinations gave way to a continual series of practical tests, 
applied on the ground; and this method of training, accom- 
panied as it was by a salutary friction with other brains, not 
of the instructors only, but of the remainder of the class, was 
undoubtedly a gi'eat advance. It was identical, so far as it 
could possibly be made, with the processes of war, which are 
nothing more than the treatment of problems. It was more 
exclusively practical than the method pursued at any Staff’ 
College in Europe ; and it was thus the best substitute for 
the complete experience on which Wellington laid stress, and 
also the best supplement to the partial experience, common to 
so many British officers, of one or more minor campaigns. 
Unfortunately, the college was far too small to supply the 
needs of the army. Further comment is needless ; the educa- 
tional equipment of the staff, no less than that of the regimental 
officer, was manifestly insufficient. 

In addition it may be observed that centralisation, the 
invariable refuge of administrative incompetency, exerted an 
evil influence both on the efficiency of the troops and on the 
character of the officers. Owing in a great measure to the 
inelasticity and suspicion of the financial system, and to the 
existence of a strong civilian element at the War Office, all 
power, down to the pettiest details, was absorbed by the 
gigantic establishment in Pall Mall. Not supervision, but 
direct control, extending to the smallest item of interior 
economy, was tlie watchword of the gi’eat departments. To 
enable them to keep eye and hand on each individual officer 
and soldier, an interminable series of regulations, complicated 
by an overgrowing mass of explanations and amendments, and 
demanding an infinite number of reports, weekly, monthly, 
and annual, made the clerical work of the various commands, 
m far down as the companies, an astounding burden. And 
iiirther, by compelling the officers, on almost all occasions, to 
refer for instructions either to the letter of the law or to head- 
(|uartem, by thrusting them into a groove from which there 
was no escape, the system went far to deprive them of all power 
of initiative, to make them timid of responsibility and constitu- 
tionally averse from exercising their own j udgment. Nor was the 
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system of promotion calculated to encourage profchsional zeal. 
Selection by merit, according to the regulations, was Ihc 
principle, but, although matters had mended since tlie Zulu 
and the Transvaal wars, it was but timidly applied." Staff 
employment and brevet rank undoubtedly offered openings to 
those whose ac(|nirements and capacity were above the average ; 
but the rule still held good, to far too great an extent, that 
good appointments were made for the men, and not good men 
for the appointments. 

Such, then, were the difficulties which the British ofiicer 
had to contend with in home and Coloniiil garrisons; and 
while it may be admitted that the British Isles, with their 
teeming population, their high cultivation, their limited area 
of waste land, and their old and exclusive rights of pn)perty, 
are the most costly and least convenient of training-grounds, 
it is unquestionably the fact that the attitude of the nation and 
the legislature towards the education of the officer was one of 
supreme indifference. The true nature of war had never been 
brought home to them. They had forgotten, if llu‘y had ever 
heeded, the terrible warning of the Crimea, dlie disasters of 
1881 had occurred in such exceptional circumstances, and hud 
involved so small a portion of the army, that they had ma<lc 
no abiding impression ; and, above all, since the days wlu^n 
Napoleon threatened invasion, the instinct of sc.lf-preservation 
liad not been touched. Deep down in the national heart lay 
the belief that the army, after all, was only ilu‘ st‘con(l line of 
defence. So loudly had the impossibilities of invasion b(‘en 
preiiched to them, so long had been their period of inummiiy, 
that to the people of Great Bribdn the chaiices of the soldita’s 
being called upon to protect the empire from <iissolutitm and 
their countrymen from ruin, seemed remote in Uh* extreim*. 
They had yet to k'arn that the (anpire is vuhua'able elsewh(*re 
than on t!u‘ shores of the ('hannel or the frontiei's of ilindostan; 
that a great navy is iH>t an inhJlilik; safeguani : that an army 
unprepart'd for war means, in tlio best of castes, an enormous 
debt; and for their sidutary lessons i,hej had thank an 
mmiy whose ptiwer and resolution they had consistently 
despised* England owes much to Paul Kruger. 
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But, fortunately for the Empire, the service of the British 
officer was not confined to the commons of Hampshire, or to 
the dull barracks which rose like prisons in the roaring streets 
of the great cities. It was not here, where his movements were 
as confined as his horizon, and where for the free air and 
wide spaces that military training demands was substituted the 
crushing monotony of endless bricks and mortar, that he 
learned his trade. The laureate of the army has nowhere 
struck a truer note than in the line which crystallises the 
distinctive character of the British soldier. 

^ I have heard the reveille from Birr to Bareilly.* 

How far do its echoes reach, gathering in one sheaf the 
memories of a lifetime ? And not the memories only, but the 
experiences. Experiences of many men and many lands; of 
divers races and of the extremes of climate ; of long voyages 
over lonely oceans; of storm and pestilence; of service in 
island fortresses ; of outposts in brown deserts, far beyond the 
verge of civilisation ; of times and places where men hold their 
lives as lightly as their gloves ; of vast cities, teeming with 
an alien population, overawed by a few companies of redcoats ; 
of great armies of dark faces, loyally obedient to a handful of 
while officers ; of warlike expeditions hastily organised, where 
one man has to do the work of ten ; of long campaigns in 
waterless solitudes under a brazen sun ; of enemies who give no 
(jnarter, and of comrades who know no fear. 

A man must have been east of Malta before he is qualified 
to sit in judgment on the regular army of Great Biitain. The 
beardless regiments of Aldershot or the Curragh can no more 
compare with the masses of strong men, horse, foot and artillery, 
soldiers of whom no conscript army has seen the like, who hold 
India and Egypt, than the lazy routine of English quarters 
can compare with the vigilance and stir of the restless East. 
It is in those far regions, where the menace of peril is always 
present, that the British army is seasoned for war. It is there, 
on the great training-ground, amid strife and turmoil, that the 
character of its officers is developed, their fibre hardened, their 
observation quickened, their resourcefulness called into action. 
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It was tlicre, on the wild frontiers of the Empire, that the Sepoy 
generals, who caused the author of that felicitous phrase such 
an infinity of discomfort, who established the Pax Briiannica in 
the vast jungles of Burma, who saved India in the time of the 
Great Mutiny, and who planted the Union Jack on the ruins of 
Khartoum, were fashioned out of the same material that was 
the sport of criticism at home. 

In the constant association of bivouac and cantonment, 
under the shadow of a common danger, the British ollicers learnt, 
not only how to command, but how to govern, to think foi* 
themselves as wtII as to obey orders, to organise as well as to 
lead. Civilian travellers, investigating with impartial minds 
the conditions of the Indian and the Flgypiian armies, saw 
with astonishment young subalterns fuldlling, and fulfilling no 
less wisely than cheerfully, the most onerous responsibilities. 
Nor did it escape such observers that the praeti(;al training 
of the British oflieer in those distant dependenci(»s was emi- 
nently adapted to the development of the warlike (|ualitics. 
The history of the last twenty yeai>. of the century afforded 
abundant proof. A long series of aimpaigus, carried out 
under the most adverse conditions of ground and of supply, 
had been brought to a successful conclusion. Large tracts 
of country had been added to the Empire. Tribes of fierce 
savages, inhabiting almost inaccessi!)]e fastnesses, had fdt the 
'weight of Englamrs arm. The prestige of llu‘ Sirkar had 
never stood higher, since the days of John Uiwrence and the 
downfall of Delhi. Burma, IIunm-Nagar, C^hiiral, Tirah, 
Uganda, Ashanti, Nigex'ia, and the Soudan had addtai fresh 
honours to ilie history of the army ; and siudi w«is the nature 
of the fighting that these honours had been won, in great 
measure, by the junior oflicers. 

It is true that even in Lidia the iidellcciual siilc of the 
officers education received too little attention. The influence 
of tlie War Office permeuUal even to Uie most remote com- 
mands. I1ie iudilFerenct* of the nation to higlu*!’ training 
exercised its baneful influence. Strategy was not taught at 
all. There w'as no colk'ge on the lines of C^amberley for the 
instruction of I lie generals and of tiie sbiffl Volimhtfy associa- 
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tions, as in Great Britain, took the place of official institutes, 
and the practice of manoeuvres, more, perhaps, by reason of 
financial difficulties than of good-will on the part of the 
Government, was neither consistent nor comprehensive. The 
garrison classes, how^ever, had not been affected by measures 
of retrenchment; centralisation was gi’adually disappearing; 
the distribution of the troops into four armies had produced 
increased efficiency ; musketry was more carefully taught ; and 
on the whole, the level of military education was higher than 
that which obtained at home. 

Such, then, was the British officer of 1899 ; as a rule a 
zealous and hard-\vorking soldier, who had already received 
his baptism of fire, and who, if he were not always an earnest 
student, was imbued with an intense, if silent, pride in his 
profession, in the traditions of the army, and in the men he 
commanded. It is not to be denied that all were not cast in 
i,he same mould. In the ranks of even the best regiments were 
to be found men who had mistaken their vocation, and others 
who were possessed by an invincible indolence. But of what 
profession, not even excluding the navy, where the rejection of 
the useless and the undesirable is more summary than in any 
other, cannot the same be said ? And it is to be remembered 
that even the idlest of British officers was not altogether an 
unwholesome subjec't. The unattractive and unpractical nature 
of his training in the United Kingdom or the Colonies was at 
th(‘ root of his apathy. Nauseated with dull theory, cramped 
by the want of responsibility, his energy unawakened by appeals 
to his intelligence, with no opening offered to him to acquire 
that higlua’ knowledge which would have aroused his interest 
and kindled his ambition, and with abundant leisure at his 
eojiimand, it is no wonder that he sought distraction in other 
fields. But his instincts were healthy. If he was a mere 
barrack -square soldier he was generally a sportsman; and in 
his cricket and his football, in his hunting, his polo, and his 
shikar, he was at least hardening his nerve and learning the 
great h‘.sson of self-control, improving his power of observalion, 
tniining his eye to country, and acquiring to some extent those 
qualities which make the Boer so formidable an enemy. 
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But strong nerves, and even clear mts, when allied with 
ignorance of essential details, go for little in the field. Even 
the Boer himself took care that he learned all that his elders 
could tell him aho'Ut the art of fighting. If the man who finds 
himself suddenly placed in the midst of peril, with the safety 
of others and his own reputation depending on his unaided 
judgment, knows nothing of the weapon in his hands, of the 
principles on which it should be employed, and of the means of 
putting it to the best use, he is apt to lose not only his head but 
his moral courage. Indolence, and its consc(|ucnt ignorance, are 
prolific causes of military disaster. 

They are not, however, the only causes. Knowledge, and 
even experience, may be paralysed by loss of nerve, and failure 
be the inevitable result. It is foolisli criticism, moreovt'r, 
which judges a soldier’s capacity by results alone, ignoring the 
})lain fact that accident is nowhere more active than in the 
game of war, that the players ai'c always in the dark, and 
idiat every general, even the most skilful, has committed as 
many mistakes as he has won victories. No army was ever 
more thoroughly seasoned, or more thoroughly trained, than 
that of Wellington in the closing y(‘ars of tlu* gix^afc 
Napoleothc conflict. The officers, if not all iJie men, wt're 
veterans, with crowded years of the most varied (‘xperience 
at their back. Yet the army was iK)t pindect. hamous 
generals were heavily defeated. mad ent(‘rprise NVw 

Orleans and the retreat from Plattsburg were followed by tlie 
reverse of Castalla. Even under the Duke’s own eyes r(‘giment.s 
were as ill handled as were the .58th at LaingV Nek or the 21<th 
at Isandlwhana. Outposts were surprivsed. llu* sc‘onts failca! to 
bring in information. The cavalry lost opportunities of charg- 
ing, and whole companies of infantry 'wcTe taken prisoners. 
Some of the most experienced generals <lid the most, foolish 
things ; and at the last great battles, Quatre Bras and Waicah^o, 
blunders were so many that Wellington refused to speak of 
them. It is not too much to say that had the army of the 
Peninsula been accompanied by a (‘oips of Press correspondents, 
suffering no incident to pass tmnoti<*ed, and ruthlessly making 
public every instance of failure, its character, in the eyes of 
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those ignorant of war, would have been worse than that of the 
army of South Africa. Yet in the main it was a magnificent 
force ; and the skill of the officers was not inferior to the reso- 
lution 'of the men. Failure, then, and even disaster, are no 
proof of general, and not always of individual, inefficiency ; and 
it is not to be overlooked that failure is never so loudly 
blazoned abroad as during a campaign. Fame takes little or no 
notice of the shortcomings of the lawyer, of the parson, or the 
man of business ; but the subaltern who rides into an ambush 
is criticised and derided at every breakfast-table, and his reckless- 
ness or misfortune furnishes smug common-sense with a new 
and unanswered argument against the inefficiency of the whole 
body of his brother officers. 

Failure, again, is often more correctly ascribed to want of 
character and to antiquated tactics, as exemplified in the Trans- 
vaal in 1881 , than to the absence of professional zeal. A man 
endeavouring to forecast the events of the South African War 
by the light of the system of training which obtained in the 
British army of 1899, would have been justified in assuming 
that the strategy would be indifferent, for strategy was never 
practised and seldom studied. He might, too, have reasonably 
suspected that something would be wanting in the handling of 
large bodies, for in this matter both generals and staff were in- 
experienced. And he would have been perfectly correct — 
especially if he had studied the experiences of the campaign of 
Cuba in 1898, and those on the North-West Frontier of India 
in 1897-8, where, for the first time, both sides were armed, 
partially if not wholly, with the small-bore repeating rifie — had 
he considered the tacdics of the three arms to be but ill adapted 
to the new conditions. An enormous advance, it is true, had 
been made in tactical training since Amajuba. The annual 
allowance of ammunition for target practice had been largely 
increased. Drill in close order had been relegated to its 
proper place; the time given to the practice of spectacular 
movements had been greatly reduced, and the barrack-square, 
whenever men and space were available, was deserted for the 
open country. All tMs was to the good. Fighting %vas really 
taught. But, in some respects, it was a kind of fighting that 
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had never been seen by mortal eyes. The secret of success in 
battle is to concentrate superior strength, moral, physical, or 
both, at the decisive point ; and such concentration, as a rule, 
is not only a pi’otracted process, but reejuires the dosest co- 
operation between the various units. The maiKcinres by which 
the general designs to achieve his object must, in execution, be 
rapid, orderly, and well combined ; tlie whole mass must be 
animated by one purpose, and e\ery individual mo\e under the 
same impulse, llie British army of 1899 was taught that this 
co-operation and cohesion were to be atbiined, so far as the 
troops were concerned, by means of discipline. Ihii discipline 
is of two sorts : the first, mechanical discipline, !k‘sI illustrated 
by the solid charge of the two-deep line, tlu^ men shoulder to 
shoulder, dressing on the colours, and the rear rank with ported 
arms ; the second, intelligent discijdine, best illustrated, perhaps, 
by a pack of well- trained hounds, running in no order, hut with- 
out a straggler, each making good use of his instinct, and 
following the same object with the same rehmtk'ss perseverance. 

It was nuiclninical disci [)line, absorbing all individuality, 
forbidding either officer or man to move or to fire without a 
direct command, and throwing no further ixsponsilhiity on 
the subordinate ](‘aders than that of’ m(*rely passiiig on ordta's 
and seeing that they were obeyed, the discipline of Isandlwhana 
and Laing\s Nek, that was still the ideal of the British anny 
in 1899* The system had certainly Inxm modihcxl. Stereo- 
typed formations in the atbick had Ixarn ahamloned, except 
by the artillery. It had betai attempted to give the Hiu's of 
infantry skirmishers more elasticity by bn^iking t.hem up into 
groups ; and a certain measure of iiKlepeiulenci^ in aetit>n was 
granted to the company commanders. But the principle was 
resolutidy adhered to of keeping ev(‘rything in hand by mm\s 
of pnxise ord(*rs, of formations in wliieh every man acted in 
accordance* with a, carefully defined routine, and of a continual 
looking to, and d<*pendence on, the supreme atdhorily. The 
infantry, for instance, were taught to nn)ve to aitaek tjf a 
position in rtguiar Iine.s, or by the nlit*rnaU‘ advances of the 
units into which it was divhied; and the regulation <!islances 
])eiween successive b(idie.s (d* troop.s were to be as far as possible 
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preserved. In fact there was a constant endeavour to make 
battle conform to the parade-ground, to apply drill of the most 
mechanical character to the bullet-swept field, to depend for 
success’ on courage and subordination, and to relegate intel- 
ligence and individuality to the background. 

But under fire which begins to kill at two thousand yards, 
not, as in the Brown Bess era, at two hundred, troops cannot 
march forward like a wall until they see the whites of their 
enemies’ eyes, and combination and cohesion are only to be 
secured by the free exercise of trained intelligence, supported 
by individual discipline. Had the Boers possessed the last 
they would have been perfect skirmishers. As it was, their 
system of establishing a strong firing line at decisive range by 
trickling forward a few men at a time, who crept on from 
boulder to boulder, from bush to bush, as at the Ingogo and 
Amajuba, and who were covered also by the bullets of detach- 
ments posted behind convenient shelter in rear, was far less 
costly, and far better adapted to counteract the terrible power 
of the new armament, than the system which prevailed, not 
in the British army alone, but in every continental army of 
the day. 

The lallacy that a thick firing line in open country can 
protect itself, outside decisive range, by its own fire, had not 
yet been exposed. It was not yet realised that the defender, 
occupying ingeniously constructed trenches, and using smokeless 
powder, is practically invulnerable both to gun and rifle, until 
tlie assailant gets so close as to actually see the heads behind 
the parapets. Then, and then only, does the fire of the attack 
begin to vie in accuracy with that of its opponents. Nor had, 
the cflect of the flat trajectory been rightly estimated. It was 
still expected, notwithstanding the lessons of history, that a 
firing line at close ranges would be under the control of its 
leader, that officers would be in a position to command, and 
the men in a position to obey. It was not understood that 
under a hail of bullets, fired from behind cover, men in the open 
must fight each for his own hand, using such shelter as he can 
find, advancing in such manner as is best suited to the ground 
imiiKaliately about him, choosing his own target, expending his 
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ammunition as seems good to him, and dependent on his own 
resources. The psychology of the breechloader battle had not 
been studied. It had been forgotten that the firing line in a 
hot engagement is a situation which makes the most exacting 
demands on human nature. It presents no solid front, but a 
chain of scattered individuals, surging forwards and backwards, 
susceptible to the lightest breath of panic, absorbed, almost to 
the verge of catalepsy, in their deadly work, and often remaining 
in position only because to retire is certain death. Yet on 
these individuals, on the skill with which they liandle their 
weapons, utilise the ground, and, more than all, on their moral 
fortitude, their determination to conquer, their spirit of self- 
sacrifice, success depends. Nowhere is man so utterly alone as 
in the firing line at close cpiartei-s ; yet nowhere is it more 
essential that h(‘ should be forgetful of self ; and it follows that 
the moral training of the soldier should be as Ihorough as the 
physical. The discipline of the mass is insuflicieiit. llu; man 
must be animated by something more than the spirit of un- 
thinking obedience. He must have been taught, and laughi 
so thoroughly that the idea has become an instinct, to depend 
on himself alone, to feel that liis individual skill and individual 
endurance are the most important factors in t,!ie fight, and that 
when orders no longer reach him, he must !)e his own general 
The doctrine is difficult, but least so to the men of iiie free 
races, whose fibre has been strengthened by long cenlnri<‘s of 
free government and individual liberty. It was not to strict 
discipline, not to experience of war, nor even to native hardi- 
hood, that Sir William Napier attributed the military virtues 
of the British soldier, but to the British coiistiiution. 

Hie principles, however, on w4iich tlie assault of a position 
was to be conducted, as laid dowm by authority, had Ikhui 
loyally accepted and faithfully followed by the British infantry, 
with the consequence that the training of the iudividiud officer 
and soldier, ixs skirmisher and scout, was sacrificed, in great 
measure, to the training of the mass. Intelligence was re- 
pressed; initiative discouraged; drill overdone, llefmements 
were introdticed into the practi<!e of brigades and battalions 
which went beyond the precision of the official text-books ; and 
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every action of war, infected by the precise methods of the 
attack, became more or less a mechanical process- 

Fortunately the war on the North-West Frontier had sup- 
plied a'practical commentary on systems of attack and training 
which had not passed unnoticed. The authorities, it is true, 
gave no sign that they grasped the significance of the innumer- 
able skirmishes, in which discipline was often so hard put to it 
to hold its own against the wily tactics and invisible fire of the 
mountaineers. But there were many officers, especially in India, 
with more leisure to give to the consideration of the problems 
of fighting than the overworked officials at headquarters, who 
realised the paramount importance of individuality, the vulnera- 
bility and weakness of long thick lines, the necessity for training 
the infill! try to attack and to defend in small groups, and of accord- 
ing to such groups, as well as to the individuals who composed 
them, a large measure of independence. It was long ago laid 
don n by a I'oteran of the Peninsula that nothing developed the 
readiness and intelligence of the junior officers and the men so 
(|uickly as patrolling in small bodies, entailing as it did con- 
stant fighting ; and it has also been noted that the regiments 
who were the most skilful at this kind of work wxa’c the most 
famous, throughout Wellington’s campaigns, for their exem- 
plary discipline, both in quarters and in action. The lesson 
was recalle<l in 1898 ; and in many commands, not in India 
alone, the gcmerals and the regimental officers inaugurated, on 
their own volition, a new system of training which was practi- 
cally based upon that of the Light Brigade under Sir John 
Moore. Of this system the keynote was the efficiency, the 
discipline, and the (jiiick wits, sharpened by constant practice in 
indepemdeni fighting, of the individual skirmisher ; and it bade 
fair, as soon as it should become universal, to convert the army 
into a host of active and resourceful men, professional in the 
best sense of the word, and far superior to an equ^d number of 
m(*re human automaU.^ 

‘ Tbe opinion is not infrequently heard that individuality is injurious to 
discipline. The o^caaiples of the Light Division, and of many of the finest 
reg'nneiits in hath Union and OonMerate armies, efieetuaily dispose of this 
objectiun. But it is to ho rememherod that those regiments had excellent officers, 
svho tlioroughly understood the needs of war. 
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In the cavalry and artillery the value of individuality was 
less highly appreciated than in the infantry. Both \vere 
thoroughly well drilled, and, taking other European armies as a 
standard, well trained. But the principles which coii trolled 
their conduct in action were those of an age which knew not 
shrapnel, the machine-gun, and the magazine riHe. Great 
masses of artillery had proved their efficacy in 1870-1. 
Biigades of horsemen, riding knee to knee, and sweeping the 
held with lance or sfibrc, had found a few opportunities of 
charging home into the cncmy‘’s ranks ; and what had been 
done then it was thought might he done again, fai’ more effec- 
tively, under more experienced leadership. It was notsiispet'ted 
that the long lines of guns ranged at regular intervals on the 
bare slopes of Moltkcts battlefields, which had rained such ruin 
on the French columns, were already an anachronism ; or that 
cavalry, which was unable to reply to the adversary's fire, and, 
except when actually charging, was useless either for attack or 
defence, was a waste both of men and of mobility. 

It was not so much that the tactics of eacli arm were !iot 
abreast of recent developments, as that the fundamental c:on- 
ception of the unified action of the three arms was inade(|uale. 
Such action is generally placed under two heading's, atUu'k and 
defence. But as defence is, as a nile, merely a preparalio!) for 
counter-attack, the distinction, in a discussioii of broad prin- 
ciples, may be disregarded, and attack be taken as tlie end of 
combined tactics. 

Attack is of two sorts, either direct and frontal, or envelop- 
ing. The former unaided by the latter, according to tiie 
experience of all ages, is rarely successful.^ Under c*eriain cron- 
ditions, such as peculiarly favourable ground, a great superiority 
of numbm-s, of discipline, or of moral on the part of the 
assailants, it may be worth trying ; but tiie issue, in niiui ceases 
out of ten, depends, like a charge of cavalry against infani.ry 
and guns, on surprise; and opportunities for surprise, when 

‘ A study of warfare in tiro Middle Ages, so admirably analysed in Oman’s 
Ilistanj of the Art, of IFar, furnishos abundant proof of the faoi that attack on 
a narrow front, as at Bannockburn, Crdcy, Poitiers, has always boon disastrous, 
even when tho defenders have been numerically the weaker. 
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troops are well trained, do not often offer. Otherwise, the force 
of which the front overlaps the other has at least seven chances 
out of ten in its favour. 

As weapons improved, and the power of fire became greater, 
enveloping tactics became both more effective and more easy of 
application. The strength of the local defence against direct 
attack made it more difficult for a force which was surrounded, 
or whose line of retreat was baiTed, to break its way to safety ; 
while the increased effect of enfilade or reverse fire, owing to 
greater range and rapidity, shortened the resistance of the troops 
exposed to it. To enclose the enemy, therefore, in a ring of 
(ire became the objective of those generals who appreciated the 
potentialities of modern weapons ; and such crowning triumphs 
as Marengo, Ulm, Waterloo, Vicksburg, Appomattox, Woerth, 
Sedan, the Lisaine, where whole armies were obliterated, proved 
that envelopment, and not mere w'cight of numbers, was the true 
secret of decisive success. Just as the English line in the 
Peninsula invariably routed the French columns, so the com- 
mander who knew when and where to extend his front, throwing 
forward the flanks, and stopping each avenue of retieat, invari- 
ably triumphed over a less subtle enemy.^ 

Even South Africa afibrded illustrations, for at Isandlwhana", 
at Laing's Nek, at the Ingogo, on Amajuba, and in many a fight 
between Boer and Kafiir, victory remained with the line that 
overlapped. 

It would be inaccurate to say that a truth that was instinc- 
tively realisc'd in the wilds of the ''IVansvaal was unknown in 
the war schools of Europe and America. But a truth may be 
accepted, and even taught, without producing more than a faint 
impression on the minds, or afiecting the practice, of those con- 
cerned. This was the aise in Europe and America with the 
great principle of envelopment. Such men as Moltke, Lee, 
Jackson, Sherman, Slieridan, and, in a less degree. Grant, 
gnisped it at once ; for throughout their campaigns the endea- 
vour to apply it is always to be obsei'vcd. But with others, 

* Napoleon, it is true, won brilliant victories by breaking through his adver- 
sary*s front, but none of those, not oven Austerlitz, Bckmuhl or Iiigny, were so 
absolutely complete in thoir results as those enumerated above. 
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IcHS clear of br«ain and unable to cast loose from tradition, depth, 
momentum, and weight of numbers were considered ilic decisive 
factors in attack. There was an undeniable prejudice in favour 
of hard hitting and forcing the decision. IJ mid nee, Fmidaee, 
totijoiirs Taudaee, was held to express the spirit which should 
inspire the attack. To pile battalion on battalion and brigade 
on brigade became a usual feature of the manceuvre-ground ; 
and it was believed that a still sterner discipline and a higher 
moral would enable men to pusli forward under the fire of the 
new weapons in the same dense formations winch had met with 
such fearful punishment in '*70 and ’TT. 

These ideas gradually obscured the held of hiclical ihougbt 
and praci.ice. The principle of eiuelopment was not indeed 
forgotten, but instead of being kept to the front, as ilui keystone 
of the arch of battle, and the basis of decisive suc(*ess, it was 
gradually subordinaled to minor considerations. 'Flu* forma- 
tions which had been successful against tlie Fn^nch ebasse- 
pot, a breechloader with a high trajectory and no magazine, 
were considered suitable to lields dominated by the raking fire 
of the smalbfx)re ; and it was thought that the eilecl; of enormous 
masses of artillery, which, against an enemy who disdained cover 
and habitually fought in close order, bad undoubitHlly bt'cn 
great, would be far greater wdth a more dtN'ulIy projectile and 
an improved powder. The fire of a supiudor foret* would, it 
was believed, be so overwhelming, that ilu^ (»i*nnans laid down, 
in their instructions for held extarises, that a dir<‘ci attack, 
provided the troops making it were not l<‘ss tlian threefokl 
strong(jr in men and guns than those of tiie defence, would 
probably be successful. I'he English regulations adopltn! the 
same ruling. 

The consequences of these false concept, ions wt^rc mischim'ous 
in the (‘Xireme. 

In the first place, the importance of turning a formidalde 
p(>Hilion, and of forcing th<‘ enemy to figlit on ground which he 
hat! not had time to study or to prepan*, was practicaily ignored ; 
mu\ entrenchments having lost their terrors, tlu* tidies of the 
maixKuvre-groimd, as w<;Il ms those of the leciure-hall, resolved 
themselves into a skaiglitforward rush, a heavy fronbd attack, 
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gencrallj but not always combined with an attack in flank ; 
and'Gravelotte, where the French were merely driven back with 
half the loss they had inflicted, rather than Sedan, where they 
were surrounded, became the type of the future battle. But 
if the eflect on the oflicers was bad, narrowing their conceptions 
of leadership to a single operation, the eflect on the training of 
the three arms was worse. Nothing was thought of but working 
in mass, of concentrating large numbers on a narrow space, and 
of throwing them forward with mechanical precision against 
the weak point of the enemy’s position. Such tactics made few 
demands on elasticity or on individual initiative. Cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry moved in stereotyped formations and 
manteuvred in accordance with lixed rules. Ground was very 
little considered ; and lleld-days, especially when large numbers 
of troops were engaged, degenerated into drill. 

Had onvelopmeiil been the practice of the armies, a very 
different state of tilings would have prevailed. Tactics would 
at once have assumed a wider scope. Tlie three arms would 
have been c’ompelled to adopt a lar larger variety of methods. 
The cavalry, on whom would have fallen the duty of barring 
or of threatening the enemy’s lino of retreat, would have been 
obliged to attack and to dclcnd positions with the fire-arm. 
I'he artillery, in order to complete the circle, would have been 
obliged to make a few guns, acting independently, at wide 
iirleiaals, do llie work of many; while the infantry, creeping, 
like lh(‘ Boers at the Ingogo, round tlie flanks, and holding 
Uie enemy fast wit, bin a inng of Are, would have been dis- 
irilmted according to the ground ; at one point, where the line 
was weak, on a narrow front, at, others, where it was strong, 
scailen‘{l in small bo(li(\s, and everywhere taking advantage of 
all cover. Sui’h tactics, involving, as a rule, great extension 
(>ver perhaps a difficult and broken country, would undoubtedly 
have iiirown a heavy burden of responsibility on the sub- 
ordinate leaders, have increased the difficulty of combination, 
and iiave made supervision, on the part of the higher com- 
manders and their staffs, almost an impossibility. But they 
would have (*oinpelIed officers of all ranks to use their wits, to 
look at ground with a keener eve, to vary their methods, and to 

E E 
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consider every detail of their profession from the standpoint of 
war alone. 

That Coniineiilal iinnies should have falhai into the slmioli 
of crude conjeeiiire and imperfect forc'cast is liardly siirprisitio’. 
Men, especially in practical inaiters, are always inclined to 
remember what they have seen rather than what tlu'v hear, 
and to give more weight to their o\ui stale ('xpcalence, gained 
under ol)solete conditions, than to the impressions of others. 
That the tacticians of Oermany and France, absorbed bv the 
memory of the crowded and epoch-making incidents in which 
tlu'y had borne ])art, should pay too little attention to fresh 
ckwelopments was ])('rha[)s (‘xcusabl(\ But if militaiy Europe' 
tc'sled c'vcTything !)y the light of the campaign of 1870 1, 
tlu'rc' was no lU'ed, to say tin‘ least, tliat (rn'at Britain should 
slavishly follow? the c'xample. Her army had e\j>erienec* cjf 
more recent date and more varied eharaetca* than those of }u*r 
neighbours. Hca* wars wcm'c mmieious, and fliough limited in 
scopc\ they bad made her soldicws praetic-ally aecpiainted witli 
the power of the latc'st armamc'nt. Not a hav of lu‘r otlieers 
had wll,nessed the* fic'rc'c battles of 1877 8 and the liavoc 
wroiiglil by the Martini-Hcmry. In lh(> (‘ampaigns in 
Afghanishin tlu‘ enenny liad been partially cHpiipped witli 
modern rifles. In the first Egyptian ('xpc'dition slirapml and 
the breechloader had been employed by both side^ ; and in 
ilie 11 rah champaign of 1897 8 a numhcT of t!u‘ mountaiiiec'rs 
had found means to provide* thcmisclvc's witli lh(‘ samt* paltc'ni 
of repeating smalMmre as the Britisli infantry. .MonsacT, 
British officers had carefully followcsl and miimtcly repealed on 
the iideresling operations in ('uhaaiul Urn Bhilippinc's. Hunv 
was thus no lack of the best evidence as to tiu' plumomena of 
thc' modcTii hai tlclield, and it would have hetii c‘asv for !la‘ 
military aulhoilti(*.s, had i.lu' proper machinc'ry exi^'TsI, to have* 
(‘volvc'd from the data at, disposal a far soundm* flieorv of 
tactics than that which had been Imili up by the (icrman 
genc‘rnl staff. 

Bui in l!ie British army no means wc*rt‘ providcnl for 
collecting, nnidi lt‘ss for analysing, the facts and plieucHiiena 
of the Iniitleficdd and the range. Scientific iiivc'sligation w'as 
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no part of the duties of the General Staff. History and its 
teachings were ignored. Experience was regarded as the 
private property of individuals, not as a public asset, to be 
applied to the benefit of the army as a whole. The idea of 
working out the processes of the future from the occurrences of 
the past was foreign to the national conception of the art of 
war ; and though objections were rarely raised to the increase 
of those branches of the staff which dealt with fortification, with 
building, or with ordnance, the suggestion that a branch should 
be establitslied for the purpose of dealing with strategical and 
tactical problems involving both technical knowledge and 
patient study, was howled down by the economists. At the 
beginning of the War of Secession the War Department of the 
United States looked upon a staff as merely ornamental and 
exceedingly expensive. Forty years later, much the same idea 
prevailed in Great Britain. The staff was an instrument for 
regislcring decisions, for enforcing discipline, for interpreting 
regulations. It had never entered into the mind of any 
Secretary of State to imagine that those who composed it 
ne(‘tle<l time for thought, for study, for watching or for anticipat- 
ing new developments in military science. The result was that 
wlu*n manuals of tactics and instructions for field-exercises were 
rc(|uircd, the deductions of foreign theorists were accepted 
witiiout {{uestion. Hie oflicials responsible for the training of 
ihc army had neither the leisure nor the means for prosecuting 
indept‘iuh‘nt research and arriving at independent conclusions. 
An (‘xainination of recent evidence would have revealed the 
following : — 

1 . Hie impotence of artillery against well-constructed en- 
Irenchmeuts. 

Hie enhanced dilhculty of reconnaissance. 

5. The practical impossibility of approaching a strong 
position (ixc'ept in the very loosest skirmishing order, 
and by making good successive points. 

•k The fallacy of a firing line at long ranges securing itself 
from lieavy km by its own fire. 

5. The paramount importance of envelopment, 

K B 2 
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It is probable, moreover, that a bofly of stair ollieors dc’voled 
to the study of war would have paid special attmilion to tlie 
campaigns of the United Slates. A kindred arm\, organised 
on the same voluntary system, making the same large use ol* 
irregular levies, possessing the same characteristics, conducting 
operations under the same conditions of rough and wooded 
country, and contiiuially llgliting against space, vas a far 
better model for the forces of Great Britain and lu'r C'olonit's 
than the hosts of the Continent. TIic cavalry la(‘lies of {’ee 
Secession War would, if thoroughly studied, ha,\(‘ thrown a 
far l)right(T light on the needs of tlie future and llu' nu'Diod' 
of meeting them than the achiewments of the Gm-inc.n hors(‘- 
men in 1870. But the most brilliaut pages in the liisiory of 
the mounted arm remained practically a sealed hook ; and 
because the American squadrons made moiv use of lire than 
oi' Pdrmr tliey were generally nganli'd as nu'i'c mouiiled 

infantry. But it was not Ihe soldiers who wcic at faull. In 
the year 1895, after long deliberation, Parlinmenf. produci*d an 
elaborate s(heine of army organisation. The reforms contained 
therein w'cre drastic. National defence* was hciieeforwurd io 
he coiulucled on business [irinciplcs. Ellieaency in Iht* Held, 
ade(|Uate preparation for war, and economical adminislralieni 
were to be Use walchwisrds of Pall .Mall 'The imporianee tsl* 
sound principles was not overlookc'd. lhN|){)n.sihil{{[es wire 
clearly dclined ; decentralisation was foreshadowed, and !lu‘ 
claims t)f both strategy and ladies reccivt'd due recognition. 
Had the scheme been canhal out in Ihe spiril in which it was 
coiiccived, the army w’ould have been heller prepared titan at 
any period of its existence to meet any ennagency which 
might arise. Btit it is one thing to order, anoth(‘r to execute. 
It was lai(i down by Parliament that Ihe chief duty of ihe 
connuander-in-chief should bet the provision and inain(en.'tnc(‘ 
of plans of olleiicc and d(‘lencts applicable to Hit* wholt* Ihnpire, 
and that Iht* adjuiant''g(‘m*ra] should he n'sponsiblt* for the* 
training tsf ilie troops. 'Piiat one man, nnuidi‘d, ctmld fullil 
eitlier of these funditms was manifestly imptissibit* ; anti, I'rtmi a 
hibimvss ptftni of vhwv, it would setan that the lirsi step tif 
those enirusieti with tlie supervision of ihe iu‘w schenie slunild 
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have been to ascertain the amount ot assistance the com- 
mander-in-chief and the adjutant-general would require. But 
this was the very last question the Secretary of State and 
the permanent officials at the War Office desired to ask ; an 
increase of the headquarters staff would have involved a conflict 
with the Treasury and an addition to the estimates. It thus 
htippened that not one officer was added to the staff-— already 
inadequate — of either the commander-in-chief or the adjutant- 
general ; and the good intentions of Parliament were deliber- 
ately nullified by its own servants. No less than twenty 
ofiicci’s, generally of high rank, were employed at headquarters 
on duties connected with forts and barracks ; to deal with the 
problems with which the security of the Empire was incontes- 
ably bound up, not even a single subaltern was made available. 
I'o the fine spirit of the regular rank and file a brave enemy 
has offered a generous and graceful tribute.^ A certain section 
of Ins own people, as well as the majority of foreigners, pre- 
ferred to regard the man who took the shilling as a mere 
mercenary, possessing only the instincts of a hired bravo. 
Never was mistake more gi’oss. The cottage homes of the 
British rfice, whethei' they stand in the long unlovely streets 
of manufacturing cities, in villages old enough to have sent 
house-carles to Hastings and archers to Agincourt, in the 
nip;hlanfi glens, or on the green hillsides of Wales, were not 
less loyal ilian the great houses. Britain, even among the 
lowest of her soldiers, i.s still a name to conjure with. Nor is 
it to be forgotten that every decade of the century had seen a 
sensible improvement in the class and character of the soldier. 
Tlic I’aiiks in 1899 were no longer a refuge and a reformatory 
for the children of the slums. The wastrel and blackguard 
found short shrift in the barrack-room; and although the 
exigencies of recruiting permitted a certain proportion of un- 
desirablcKS to degrade the uniform, the Queen’s soldiers, as an 

* ‘ Were it not that so many oi my compatriots lacked that which is so 
largely clmraoteristic of the British soltlier, the quality of patriotism and the 
intcuRO desire to aphold the traditions of his nationality, I would ask what people 
in the world would have been able to conquer the Afrikanders ? ’—-If?/ BmnnU 
semm of the Anglo-Bcer Tfar, General Bon Tilioen, p. 519. 
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almost universal rule, were worthy representatives of the indus- 
trial classes. 

The value ot the non-regular forces of the Ihnpirc, the 
Militia, the Yeomanry, the Volunteers, and the colonial forces, 
differed in proportion to the relative instnielion and expcaaence 
of the ofllccrs and men. The material, without oxei'ption, wjis 
excellent. Though less indifferent to death than the n‘gnlars, 
one and all were animated hy a soldi<‘rly desire of proving their 
inanliood in the field. But, as a rule, the importance of pre- 
paration in time of p(‘aee was unden’stiiTsafc'd. dlie factors 
nhich mak(‘ for efiicieiicy in war veie not thoroughly under- 
stood by the troops themselves; and the (pieslion of their 
training, which must perforce rim on other lines tlian that of 
the regulars, had never, in default of a thinking deparlnuml of 
the staff, been prO]K‘rly threshed out at lu'adqunrters. 

Ihigland, in all her greater and many of lu‘r smaller wars, 
has ajways sought assistance outshte the ratiks of her pro- 
fessional soldiers. Toiler Militia, her colonial eontingc'nls, and 
her native h’vies she owes much. Tlu‘ eoiujuesi of ('miada, of 
India, of Wt'si Afihva, of the Soudan, are honours which should 
he emblazoned on other standards than those of the regular 
army; audit is hardly too much t(^ say that without the aid 
of the Militia, not only in supplying a consiani stream of 
recruits, hut in fumishinggarrisons for the fori resses, th(‘ victories 
of Ihe Piaiinsula and the (Vimea would have hi't'o impossilile. 
In Soutli Africa file duties of th(‘ Militia, guarduig long lines 
of exposed communication and escorting convoys, w«Te more 
onerous than those which they had hit lierto fulfilled. That the 
fore(\ as a whole, was fit for ilu‘Ne duties, involving constant 
vigilanci', skill in ihe selection and pnqiaration of positions, and 
much rough lighting, can hardly lx; mainfained. Very few of 
ilie liaifalions wi'n^ to he trusted when acting indiqiendeiitlj 
or on the otfendve. Thinr peace training was at fault. As an 
aliuosi universal rule the few wet‘ksof tludr annual stay in (wnp 
Wi‘re devoted to ilrill and cen*mimial ; of skirmishing, of out- 
posts, of scouting, Ihiy knew nothing wind ever, and their ollicers, 
whose profesHiima! education w'as of th<‘ most meagre sort, were 
incapable of leacliing them. As a set-olF, ilieir discipline was 
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generally excellent. It is not to be overlooked, however, that 
the- pick of the men forming the so-called Militia Reserve were 
drafted into the ranks of the regulars. This system was un- 
doubWdly most prejudicial to the efficiency of the Militia units, 
but it may be questioned whether it was more short-sighted 
than the neglect of successive Governments to give the officers 
of the Militia a thoroughly sound professional education, and 
of the military authorities to insist on marching past being 
discarded in favour of the practices useful in the field. A 
Militia v'hich had never done anything else but skirmish over 
broken ground would have proved a far more useful auxiliary 
than one which had never manoeuvred except in the close order 
of the days of Wellington. But the defects of the constitu- 
tional force cannot be charged against either officers or men ; and 
on the opposite side of the account stands the splendid spirit of 
ht‘lf-sacrifice, which, in the hour of the Empire’s need, induced 
them to volunteer by whole battalions for service beyond the seas. 

In 1899 the Volunteers of the United Kingdom had yet to 
give proof of’ their value as fighting men. Numerically they 
’^\ere an imposing body, and the greater number found no diffi- 
culty in satisfying the official conditions of efficiency. Those 
conditions, however, were altogether illusory. It by no means 
followc'd that because a man was an effective Volunteer he was 
an (Ifective soldier. Ilis training, compared with that of the 
pr'ofessional soldier or the Afrikander irregular, was practically no 
training at all. Ilis opportunities of learning his work in the field 
wtu'c lower twen than tho.se of the militiaman. He was required to 
fire no more than forty rounds annually, and his study of ground 
was of the most perfunctory character. His intelligence, it 
is true, reached a Ixigh sbuidard, and to the performance of 
his military duties he brought a freshness and individuality 
which w'as no i)ad substitute for experience. It was difficult, 
however, to overcome his initial disadvantages. Life in the 
British Hands, except perhaps on the moors and forests of the 
North, %vms, and is, no preparation for war whatever. The great 
bulk of the population lacked every single characteristic of 
the stockman, the shikari, or the mountaineer. They were 
as strange to the face of the earth and all its secrets as the 
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inhabifcanfc of CeufTal bairopc to the sea and ships. They hoew 
nothing of the use of thcii* arms or Ihc care of horses. And lo 
counterbalance these deficiencies ihey had only their pridi' oi' 
ra,cc, their familiarily with roiigli sports, and llu‘ nfdional 
predilection for dis<*ipline and good order. Tlie principle of 
self-help, however, is dee})ly iinbculded in the English characti'r; 
and for the majority of Liie V'ohinieers self-help did far more 
than had e\er been anticipated by the War Olllci'. In those 
regiments, and they were not a few, which were comnninded 
by men who were alive to the nature of the I’esponsibilities 
they had undertaken, and who had the gift of inspiring 
oUiers, a good proportion of hotii the ollieers and nu'n, ofttn 
at great pi'rsonal iiiconvenienee, took their soldiering serioiish , 
and g'a,ve the larger [larl of (lieir spare time lo fitting tfiem- 
selves for ser\iee against the Queeifs emmiies. But along- 
side great, zeal there was great apathy. Not vwry unit was 
well eoinmaiuk'd ; and tlunx' was a great dt'arlh of ollieers 
capable of imparling praetieal inst nut ion on tlu' maiuemn* 
ground. Thus the battalions wcvv iniecpial in tiienis(‘lves. 
h'ven in the best a, large mimht'r of all ranks wen* merely 
nominally efieciive ; and nliile th(‘ pick of the force \UTe 
but little inferior to tlu‘ regulars, the hulk of tin' rcsiihu' 
were merely lia If- traiiu‘d n^eruils.' The av(‘rngc, then, of real 
eflicitmcy was lowin’ tfian that of the .Militia ; and lo iia\e 
despatched regiments of town-bred Volunteers, (‘ommanded 
hy inex})eneuced ollieers, against an army of riflemen as skilful 
as till* Boers would, even had it been possible, ha\c been like 
set, ling foxlioimds to run down a pack of wolves. It was still 
possible, howeviny t,o make use of iliis huge reserve, and before 
the war the War Oflk’c had deeided that in ease of* neces-,il y 
eacli hallalion in the field should !)e reinforced l>y a Volunteer 
company or companies of the territorial regiment, I'ommanded 
by Volimlein- ollieers, and serving fur a specified lime. Thi,^ plan 

’ The idea of transfonuhin Jhe Militk and Vnlunfeer.i into an army id 
marl aneu, eapn ht*« of (niptnn with ttie pieked infantry of the ('tnitinefii, n a 
vain dream. Marksmanship in a preat imee. <*f infii depemia on tii..ei|dine and 
ntd mt patriifti tin, nml to hoUma* Uuu, a hwp.e lua >‘i of jinm will heuowe eflieient 
Mildirr.), except under ccmputaoin ih to ditiregard human naiurts 
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answered admirably. In a very short time the Volunteers were 
not to be distinguished, except perhaps that they depended upon 
themselves rather than upon their officers, from the regulars. 

lire existing regiments of Yeomanry, in 1899, were of much 
the same stamp as the battalions of Volunteers, but, as a general 
rule, very little work was done outside the brief annual training. 
i\ll that could be said for this branch of the auxiliary forces was 
that most of tlie men could ride, that few of them could shoot, 
and that no inconsiderable number lived an outdoor life and had 
some eye for country, and that the officers were drawn from the 
class of landowners. 

Of the colonial contingents some enjoyed far greater advan- 
tages than others. The Canadians, for instance, possessed many 
of the attributes of regulars. The Militia of the Dominion have 
always Ix'en noted for their military spirit. Face to face with a 
mighty neighbour, with \\hom, in time past, their quarrels had 
been fie(|ueiit, they were not only actuated by the sentiment of 
s(df-pr(?st'rvat ion, but they inherited the traditions of many fierce 
campaigns. Moi’cover, disturbances within the frontier, the 
rebellions of 1870 and 1895, had given them employment and 
expt‘rienc(' in years comparatively recent ; while the exigencies 
of a new country, ever opening up new tenitories, and the 
<‘cas(iless conflict with Nature, in her most gigantic and 
repellent form, had added to the enterprise of the Anglo-Saxon 
and the daring of the Frenchman the individuality and resource- 
fulness of the pioneer. Nor had the Colonial Government 
b(.Hjn unmindful of the insecurity of an open frontier of 3,000 
milch. The small force of regulars was admirably trained. 
Schools of instruction existed for the Militia; camp and field- 
days were not infrequent. In immy respects, then, the 
Canadians were on the same level with the Boers. Generations 
of voyageurs, of hunters, of men of the mountains and the forest, 
iiad produced the same instincts as those which distinguished the 
herdsmen of the veld ; warlike experience was not wanting ; and 
the needs of active service were appreciated. But beyond all 
these the Canadians were fully alive to the importance of disci- 
pline, and the public opinion of the soldiery was indisposed to 
condone infractions of the military code. The regiments of the 
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great Transatlantic colony poshcsscd that backbone of cohesion 
the absence of which so enfeebled the Republican force's. 

The numerous contingents furnished by South African 
loyalists, especially at the beginning of the nar, w'ere no 
unworthy <)})poncnts of the commandos. Many of the men 
had seen service in native wars ; the majority could ride, shoot, 
and scout, and oilicers of experience were generally forth- 
coming. Some of the regiments, notably tiiose raised from 
t.he refugees of the Rand, in Natal, were conspicuous llirough- 
oul lor good discipline and resolute valour. Composed of men 
of good station a,nd trained intelligence, accustomed to sport, 
anfl eager to avenge long years of contumely and insult,, thev 
were as useful on reconnaissance as in battle. Others, however, 
drawn from a diflcrent class, whose officers \vere often ill 
selected, were not easily broken to subordination ; and whih' the 
men individually had all the makings of serviec'able soldiiT.s, 
I'll wam' th(‘y were of little value. Tlu' ('olouial l\)lic(*, 
without exception, were clever scouts and (‘xcelleni mounted 
infantry. 

It was said of the Australians and New Zealanders that 
with thre(‘ months' training under good ollict'rs tiny would 
have been unsurpassed by any irregular ft)rce which st'rved in 
South Africa. Ti\e ridei-s of the Bush had no praeticMl 
accpiaintance with war ; ih(‘ir ollicei’s W('re as ignorant as 
themselves; they had no peu'mauenl organisation; and they 
were so accustomed, in their civilian avoc'ations, to a(4 t'.ich 
man for himself, that the claims of discipline were at. first 
irksome. If they knew and trusted their leadi'r.s they did wch, 
esp(*cially in small (‘iitcTprises, where a few !)rav(» men, working 
inf.ellig(‘ntly togvtlu*r, were all that were needt‘«L Cnder 
strange oflicca's iluy were restive, anti tirth'rs of width they did 
not understand the ol)j(*d were often rehicianlly and sluggishly 
(dayc'd. Yet tlu*ir aiti was invaluable !t> th<‘ army. Tiny 
were fine horsemen, tliough indiflertmt liorst'masita's ; tliey knew 
much of ground ; fluy were used to the rifle; ihty could shift 
for themselves in the most uncomfortable ciremmsbmees; and if, 
at the outset cd’ the campaign, Ihty were less eunidng than the 
Boers, less capable lactidans, less apt at ruse and stratagem, it 
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was not long before they had learned every trick of the warfare 
of t he ncld. 

When the war in South Africa becomes part of the materials 
of those whose business it is to extract useful lessons from past 
experience, it will probably be considered that the chief defect 
oi the great mass of British soldiery was their unreadiness for 
war. To all intents and purposes the organisation of the army 
was on the same low level as that obtaining in the Boer 
RepulDlics; it had not advanced beyond the battalion — 
(Hjiii\'alent to the commando — and the need of a further 
development was not yet realised. Inasmuch as the success 
of Germany, the model and exemplar of the Horse Guards, 
over both Austria and France was in great part due to her 
thorough organisation, this attitude of indifference was almost 
inexplicable. The truth was that with the science of organisa- 
tion, the offK'ial mind, naval, military, and civil, was unfamiliar, 
and that, so far as the army was conceimed, there was no 
branch of the Staff within whose scope its application fell. 
In default of any mature consideration of this important 
subject file ideas put forward were so vague and unpractical 
as to produce not the smallest effect on public opinion, 
Somelbing, indeed, was accomplished for good. The strength 
of the army was economically raised from 200,000 to 280,000 
men by keeping 80,000 (misnamed the Army Reserve) on 
pi‘rpeiual furlough; and, in case of a foreign expedition, an 
army corps and cavalry division, completely manned and 
e<} nipped, would be ready to embark as soon as the transports 
were assembled. 

But this was all. The army remained a vast congeries of 
ev(‘r-s] lifting atoms, of regiments, battalions, and batteries, 
waiting for tlie stroke of war to come together in the manage- 
able bodies which we called brigades, divisions, and army corps, ^ 

’ It is one of the first rules of organisation that eight units are as many as 
one commander can manage in war. The same rule applies to the training and 
administration of the armed forces in time of peace ; and this explains why 
rrinies arc organised in semi-independent bodies of the three arms, by the 
Bomans called legions and cohorts, by the moderns army corps and divisions. 
It is almost needless to add that these rules had never even been heard of by 
some of the fiercest critics of the War Office. 
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and to become familiar witli each ohlicr, with their commanders, 
and with the Staff. The situation was almost unparalleled. 
Parliament, absolutely ignorant of the whole question, was 
quite ready to do anything which the military experts thought 
advisable. The experts, on the other hand, called loudly on 
the statesmen to tell them for what purposes the army was 
maintained. Such knowdedge, they declared, was an cssciitial 
precedent to economical administeition and a sound system of 
organisation. The statesmen refused to commit themselves. 

In the first place, no two authorities were agreed as to tlic 
employment of the army in the case of war ; as to its distribu- 
tion in time of pcac,e ; as to the strength which should be 
maintained. Some, believing tliat in\'asion was a chimera, 
considered tlie Guards and the auxiliary forces an adetpiaie 
garrison for the United Kingdom. Others would have a force 
large enough to strike a heavy blow abroad, to follow^ the st(‘[)s 
of Wellington, or to attack another Sebastopol, ke|)t fully 
equipped at Aldershot and the Curragh. Others, placing their 
whole trust in the navy, would limit any foreign expedition to 
a couple of divisions at most ; while others, incjipahle of reading 
the lessons of the history to which they continually appealed, 
believed that the punishment of some savage ruler, the invasion 
of Ashanti, or the destruction of Benin, was the only sort of 
warlike operation on which, in an enligh toned age, our troops 
could be engaged. In the second place, to lay dow n tin* func- 
tions of the army was indubitably the proviu(*e of th(‘ c‘xpc‘rt. 
It was the strategist at the War Office, familiar witii the 
traditional conditions of national defence, with the weak points 
of the Empire, with the resources of possible enemies, with the 
nature and extent of the help which the navy, in case of' a grent 
war, would demand from the land forces, who alone* could 
authoritatively lay down the functions of the army, llu* 
question had very little to do with politics, for politics, except 
as regards a very few general principles, are concerned only with 
the needs of the moment, and it is impossible even for the most 
prescient statesman to predict the numerous combinations 
which may justify, or necessitate, armed intervention, even in the 
near future. 
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The cynic might observe that the piiiicipal use ot the 
British army is to deal with emergencies which, until tliey are 
imminent, are absolutely unforeseen. Mow is it possible, he 
would say, if history is worth anything as a guide, to fix the 
strength or the duties of the British army ? Who could have 
anticipated, for instance, in the year 1775, that for the next six 
years the mother country would have to maintain a fixed force 
of 40,000 or 50,000 men in her own Colonies ? Bid even Pitt 
imagine, when he accepted the challenge of France in 1792, 
that ])efore the war was over more than 220,000 British soldiers 
would be serving abi’oad on difiei-ent theatres of war ? Who, at 
the lime of tlie Great Exhibition of 1851, had the faintest pre- 
monition that within six years Great Britain would have placed 
a fixed force of 80,000 in the Crimea, and another of 90,000 
white soldiers in Hindustan? Nor is Great Britain exceptional 
in the obscurity of her future. At the beginning of 18()1 the 
army of the (Iniled States consisted of 25,000 men, and lliere 
were few^ who doubled that it was quite large enough to fulfil 
the purposes for which it existed. Twelve months later nearly 
a million recruits had been enrolled, and the purpose for which 
they stood in arms it had not entered the lieart of nuin to 
imagine. 

But above aiiel beyond the gi’cat crises which, so loiig as 
human affairs are under Immaii direction, are as freqiuint as 
they are inevitable in the national life, it was by no means 
difliciill to define the functions and the stnaigth of llie regular 
army. The lamp of history, trimmed and regulated by the 
hand of strategic gtu fins, casts a permanent radiaiKiC, exposing 
the smallest detail, on each step in the growth and the expair- 
sion of the British Empire; and it seems impossible that one 
w'iu) studies Mahaifs pages .should be at a loss to eomprehend 
iJiepart to be played in future wars by the troops of the Crown i. 
War with a great Power, or group of Powers, must involve 
now, as in the past, a fierce, and possibly prolonged, conflict for 
the command of the sea ; for it is absolutely certain that to-day, 
as in the day of Napoleon, the maritime supremacy of Great 
Britain must be the objective of its enemies. But in the long 
struggle which ended at Trafalgar it was not upon the navy 
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alone that the burden fell. The operations, though in every 
respect maritime, were by no means exclusively confined to blue 
water nor carried through by the broadsides of the battleships and 
the cutlasses of the boarders. The troops did their full shai'c. 
They captured more arsenals than fortresses ; more vships of war 
than regimental colours ; more positions on the seaboard, com- 
manding or threatening the trade routes, than inland lines of 
entrenchments. 'Chey were more familiar with long voyages 
than with long marches ; with sudden embarkations and swii‘1 
onsets than with the protracted manoeuvres of a regular cam- 
])aign. Steam and electricity have wrought great changes in 
the warfare of the sea, but it would be unwise in the extreme 
to imagine that in any future conflict the navy will be able to 
dispense with the help of the army in breaking down the 
enemy’s resistiince, in destroying his bases and supply depots, in 
eutting his communications, in mastering strategical positions, 
and in protecting the trade routes. These objective's uill still 
be the main factors of every strategic problem, in some respects - 
owing to the enormously increased volume of commerce and 
to the far larger needs of ships of war — of greater importance 
than heretofore ; and thus the same principles, the same con- 
ditions, under which such problems were dealt with in the 
past will reappear in the future. The first necessity, then, 
of imperial defence, so far as the army is concerned, is the 
maintenance of at least three army corps ‘ of regulars, ready to 
render immediate support when the navy asks for it. 

A fallacy which prevailed before the South African \Var was 
that any such force, quartered in the United Kingdom, might 
contrive to pay a double debt. Not only would it serve as a 
deterrent against invasion, but it might be employed in rein- 
forcing any portion of our land frontiers, such as South Africa, 
which was threatened with attack. The idea arose from a 
misconception of what would be re(]uired of the army in case 
of a maritime struggle. The possibility of active aid to the fleet 
was overlooked ; and it seems to have been held that the I)usi- 
ness of the troops was defence, and defence only. 

» This number is based on an analysis oi the work demanded from and 
accomplished by the army in the wars with France in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth oonturies. 
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It is essential, however, that any force which is to be at the 
beck and call of the navy should be within reach of the theatre 
of war; and, judging from the past, it would seem probable 
that the main theatre will probably be the narrow seas of 
Europe, together with the North Atlantic and the Caribbean ; 
for it is in these seas that the flow of trade will be most readily 
checked, and it is on these seas that are to be found the great 
dockyards, many of the greatest capitals, the wealthiest com- 
mercial ports, and also the ganglion of the vital lines of 
communication. A distinction, then, must always l>e made 
between that part of the army whose function it is to support 
the navy and that part which is charged with the defence of 
our outlying provinces. Had this been done before 1899 the 
borders of Cape Colony and Natal would have been so strongly 
held that even Kruger would have shrunk from the task of 
forcing them. Long before the Raid the South African 
garrison should have been increased to 30,000 or 40,000 men, 
and why the honu' authorities should have been reluctant to 
dccrc'ase the force at home by those numbers is inconceivable. 
South Africa, in almost every respect, was a most eligible 
t| liar ter, admirably adapted for the training of the troops, 
admirably situated as a strategic centre, whence the navy 
might be supported or India reinforced, in the Southern seas. 

That the regular army was large enough to carry out its 
normal functions can hardly be questioned. There were men 
enough, had they been properly distributed, to give protection 
to the most remote settlements ; to furnish a strong backbone 
to the Militia and Volunteers of the British Isles in case of 
attempted invasion,^ and, when the command of the sea was 
fairly secure, to furnish at least three army corps for maritime 

Towards the question oC invasion tlio Government took up a most sensible 
line. Many amateur strategists, and notably ono great newspaper, had brought 
tliei'ns(‘lv(‘,s to bolievo that invasion was a chimora ; others thought that a force 
of perliaps 20,000 men might slip across the Channel. On the other hand, 
many eminent sailors and soldiora were by no means satisfied that a raid 
on a gigantic scale was an impracticable operation. Tho Government, then, 
remembering the awful panic which shook tho United Kingdom in tho year of 
Trafalgar, declined either to denude tho British Isles of regular troops or to 
commit their defence to forces of an inferior description. The mistake that 
was made was in neglecting tho organisation of the army of defence. 
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operations. But there were not men enough to meet an un- 
expected crisis of such uiagnilude as the war with Napoleon 
or the Indian Mutiny, nor to maintain a field jirmy at full 
strength during a protracted struggle on a dislant frontiei’. 
This, however, was not llie fault of Parliament. It was impos- 
sible, much as certain soldiers desired it, to give such an esla!)- 
lishment to the army as should cover all contingencies. Grc'at 
Britain had to follow the rule of other countries, and to maintain 
as large an army as she could afford. And this, if the men were 
to be regulars, could not be large. Nevertheless, a furilier 
expansion was perfectly possible. The Militia, tlic Yeomamy, 
the Volunteers, and the colonial forces not only provided an 
immediate I'cserve of nearly 500,000 men, but might, under a 
comprehensive system, have furnished a secomlary res('rv<', a 
Landwehr and a Landsturm combined, of as many more, at an 
exccedingiy small price. It was here that the system ol‘ 1899 
was so defective. Expansion of the field foi’ces on sca-vice over- 
seas was almost the last thing thought of. The Wav Ollice was 
prepared to embark two army corps in succession, completely 
equipped, to keep them at full sti-engtli foi’ the duration of a 
campaign, and to protect the lines of communicaiion ])y 
battalions of Militia Volunteers, But that anything further 
might be required never seems to have entered into 1 1 leir cal- 
culations. An active army of 100,000 men was the limit of 
Britain’s armed strength — that is, an army just iialf the strengUi 
of that which fought against Napoleon, when tlie population of 
the United Kingdom was 14,000,000 as against 40,000,000. 

The remedy lay in the organisation of the se(;ondary rcstuae. 
Not a man who had borne arms, whether in tlie regulars or tlie 
auxiliary forces, should have been suffered to disappt‘ar info 
civil life. Every trained soldier shoidd have been n'gistcaxul, 
and cadres should have hoen established in whicli v.vvvy v{‘t(‘riin 
who was still willing, in case of emergency, to serve his country 
should have been enrolled.' It would thus have been possible, 

* There was no need that these men should have been called out for 
training?. A small retaining fee (unnecessary in the case of the Yeomanry and 
Volunteers) would have b('en enough to give the Govcjriuuent a lien on their 
services in case of national emorgoiicy. 
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when the demand for more troops came, to lay hands at once 
on men of some experience, to assemble them and to equip them 
through their cadres with far greater rapidity and smoothness 
than through a central office, hurriedly established, and, at the 
same time, to enlarge the military departments, the medical, 
supply, ordnance, remount, in proportion to the enlargement of 
the army. 

It was not that the importance of organisation had not 
been exemplified of recent years. The War of Secession, the 
People’s War in France of 1870-1, the Cuban War of 1898, 
all told the same tale. M’Clellan’s great army of 186^, 
Gambetta’s levies on the Loire, were equally impotent. Want 
of organisation was even more fatal than want of discipline ; 
and vast masses of men, admirably equipped, and animated by 
the highest patriotism, fell an easy prey to inferior forces, not 
because they failed in courage, but because their training was 
below that of their adversaries, their corporate existence of the 
shortest, and their organisation incomplete. And just as these 
unfortunates failed in the field, so did the forces assembled for 
the conquest of Cuba fail to withstand the ravages of disease. 
The warning to Great Britain, largely dependent, as were 
Republican France and the United States, on her citizen 
soldiers, was as clear as the handwriting on the wall of 
Belshazzar’s palace. But that it was neglected was not sur- 
prising. It was no one’s business to note, to analyse, and to 
apply the teachings derived irom the operations and constitution 
of foreign armies, and the time of the officials at the War 
Office was already fully occupied with current work. Yet the 
blame is easily fixed. England presumes that her statesmen 
are as familiar with contemporary progress and political 
developments as are hei* merchants and manufacturers with new 
methods of business and the most recent inventions. Than 
the great General Staff of the German army, the military 
organisation which that staff evolved, and the resultant effi- 
ciency of the hosts which so easily defeated Austria and France, 
no more powerful forces were revealed during the nineteenth 
century. Yet few British statesmen appear to have had more 
than a faint inkling of their predominant influence upon the 
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alKiirs of nations ; and not one Iiad the good sense' to endeavour 
to apply them to the military needs of the United Kingdom. 

It may, perhaps, be urged in their defence ihal history, as 
taught in English Universities, took no notice of so trivial, 
though practical, a subject as Imperial defence, ami that tiie 
officers of the army were not alone in their lack oi' professional 
education. The army of Clreat Britain is practically com- 
manded by the nation, through its parliamentary representatives. 
Is it not the business of the nation to see llril these rc'presen- 
tatives liave some knowledge of the work with which the}' are 
entrusted ? 
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quadrilaterals of Lombardy and 
Eumelia, 15 

France, position of, in 1808, 91 

Franco-Gcrman war, 1870-71, French 
generals not educated for war, 4; 
cause of German success, 8; Ger- 
man preparations for, 11 ; French 
advance on the Saar, at beginning of, 
unexpected, 17 ; cavalry in, 53 ; 
remarkable for absence of normal 
battles, 120 ; German official 
account, on Spicheren, 120; con- 
troversy as to lessons to be learnt 
from, 125, 126, 132 ; German 
tactics, in many respects, unsound, 
139, 142 ; German critics of German 
shortcomings, 147 ; marching power 
of German soldiers, 206 ; perfection 
of German outposts, 207 ; faults in 
German tactics, 340 ; most battles 
of, running fights, 354 ; continental 
military writers saturated with, 369, 
418 

Frederick Charles, Prince, his ‘ Art of 
Fighting the French,’ 119, 302 

Frederick the Great, at Hohenkircb, 
122; his tactics retained at Jena 
and Auerstadt, 128 ; anecdote of, 
184 

Frontal attacks against good troops, 
well posted, suicidal, 74 ; Laymann’s 
book on, 125 ; successes of the 
Japanese in, Winoto ; at St. Privat, 
154 ; at Plevna, 157 ; in American 
Civil war, 159 ; unsuccessful in 
middle ages, 414 note 

Frontier defence, European Poweis 
better prepared for, than Greaii 
Britain, 866 

Fuentes d’Onoro, Marmont’s cavalry 
at, 115 

Gawleb, Col, on Peninsular war 
tactics, 136 
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General Staff, importance of, to a 
state, 225 

Gorman General Staff, ensures uniform 
training in handling troops, 6; 
official history of Franco-German 
war, euphemistic, 18S 

Gorman officers, training of, 6, 140, 
161, 355 

German railway system, before 1870, 
15 

Gettysburg, lack of fire discipline at, 
216; artillery at, 201; from a 
cavalry iioint of view, 278 ; account 
of, 286-300 

Gleig, liev. G. R., Life of Wellington, 
80 

Goltz, von der, on cavalry, 113; on 
Graveloite, 124 ; on tactics, 125 

Giant, Gen., military policy of, 213; 
SCI vices before the war, 2R ; ignor- 
antof drill, 242 ; strategy of, 250, 255- 
257 ; Lincoln’s plan of campaign for, 
258; his position, May ls04, 314; 
his intentions against Lee, 310 ; out- 
manmuvred by Lee, 322; tactics at 
Lpottsylvania, 32 1; his bad luck, 
320; nonplussed by Le(', 328; his 
change of base at Cold Harbor, 320 

Ground, appreciation, or neglect of 
capacities of, in battles, 80 ; much 
to bo learnt as to use of, from 
military history, 178, 170 ; Leo’s cyo 
for, 333 

Gurwood, Col. J., Wellington Dcs- 
patohos, 06 


Y, Sir Edward, on Wellington, 
105 ; ‘ Operations of War,’ 105, 108 ; 
on ground, 170 

Hancock, Gen., praiseworthy conduct 
at Gettysburg, 201 ; axipreciated 
volunteers, 311; extract from liis 
report, Spottsylvania, 335 
nannibai, ((notation from Greek bio- 
gtaphy of, 170 

Haxon, Gen., his ‘ School and Array in 
Germany,’ 204; on ignorance of 
officers m the Civil war, 217 ; 
artillery in the Civil war, 250; 
infantry tactics, 203 
ITildyard, OoL, at the Staff College, 402 
Hill fighting, in Bnsao-Turkisli war, 
342 ; on Indian N.-W. frontier, 345 
Hoenig, Capi, on Vionville, 24 
Holionlolic, Ihinco Kraft von, on { 
marching of German troops, 1870, j 
207 I 

Home, Col, on the Alma, 130 ; book 1 
on tactics, 165, 160 | 


Hooker, Gen., his eaialiy taetic’. 277 
Hooper, G,, Life of Wellington, SO 


Imaoination, value of, in war, JTO), 2f'.;5 
Imperial defence, imperial sliutegy 
and, 385 ; hist necessity of, 43ft 
India, keynote of siruggb- with French 
empire, 20 ; a. great tniiniug- 
pround, 405; no sfnh i*n!le.'‘(Mn, 4ft(! 
Indian N.-W. fiontier, les^ouo fioin 
fighting on, 3 15, 413 
Infantry, slumid eo-o]i(‘rat(‘ with 
artillery in prermnunry luanbard- 
ment, 78, tacti(‘.> entirely chaujvd 
after mtrodiictuni oi the biei'ch- 
loader, 117-118; snlTeied from 
theories m Fniiieo-Geiman wiir, 
118; tiiuhtiminl attiu'k foimation 
of British, 133; ini'i lui’ turt* of 
niiits in attack, m ri'cimt vurs, 135, 
130; 111 American Civil war, 202. 
203; training lor attack, 33,8-30 1 ; 
fcn-mation for, m attacking o\<‘r 
o])('n ground, 372 

Initiative of subi'nlina It'.'-, m eamp.iigns 
of 1800 and J 87ft, 5 ; lu 1870 oitie- 
timos became reeldtMS audacity, 7 ; 
obedience consideK'd niort' im- 
portant than, in Mnglish army, 
10 L; instances of exercise of, m 
Ameiican Civil war, 200; Itifoltko 
on, 355 

Innovations, instanees of, in war, 300 
Intel ligimco department, it.i descrip- 
tions of foreij'ii anuie. , 3i)3 
Interior lines, in American Civil war, 
254 


Jackson, ‘Stononall,’ on myetifyii g 
t, ho enemy, and on tin? piusuifc, 42, 
178; con.sinntiy studied Kapoleoii’t; 
maxims, 71; seivires la loro the 
war, 241 ; advocated iuvai.ion of 
the North, 253 

Ja.mcH Biver, pass.gp* of, after Gold 
Harbor, 330 

Johnson, Gen., extract from his report, 
Spottsylvania, 330 

Junot, Marshal, on his Gubordinales, 

214 


KKssnp.n, Iifaj.-Gcn. von, on Ht. I’rivat, 
133,155 

Kimberley, not a fortresK, 308 
Kipling, Budyard, on disiineiivo 
chanieior of ihes Britisli soldier, 405 
Koniggriitz, cavalry at, 54 
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Tj VDYSMiTH, not a fortress, 308 
Laymann, Capt., his ‘ l^rontal Attack 
of Infantry,’ 125 

Lee, Gen., at Mine Bun, 122 ; methods 
compiled with Wellington’s, 123, 
125 ; appreciation of, 177 ; at Cold 
Harbor, 195 ; defeats Pope, 197 ; 
relations with his subordinates, 
211 ; on his officers, 217 ; opera- 
tions against Grant, 251 ; crossed 
the border twice only, 253 ; plan of 
campaign. May, 18G3, 280 ; realizes 
Lincoln’s apprehensions, 284; de- 
prives himself of his cavalry screen, 
285 ; criticisms of, by Comte de 
Paris and Longstreet, 289 ; his 
orders, at Gettysburg, 293 ; scheme 
of attack, third day of Gettysburg. 
299; Ills position, May 1864, 314; 
realizes Grant’s intentions, 317 ; 
dispositions, at Spottsylvania, 322 ; 
his counter-stroke, 325 ; skill with 
which he selected his positions, 333 
Light Brigade in the Peninsula, 346 
Light infantry, characteristics of, 
349-352 

liincoln, interference in military 
operations, 14, 240 ; submits a plan 
of campaign to Grant, 258 
Lines of communication, threatening, 
or cutting of, a great principle of 
strategy, 40, 41 ; in American Civil 
war, 256 

Loigny-Poupry, cavalry at, 54 
Longstreet, Gen., at Gettysburg, 222, 
295; came from pay department, 
241 ; criticism of Lee, 289 


McCli'Illan, Gon., at Cold Harbor, 
195 ; weeded out iiicompoiont 
officers, 217 ; a railway director 
before the war, 241 
M’Dougall on study, 185 
Magazine rifle, change in tactics due 
to, 73 

Mahan, Capt., reform of British naval 
deficiencies duo to writings of, 30; 
on the importance of dominant 
positions, out.side its frontiers, to 
a nuw’itinic state, 26; works of, 
88, 186, 429; his oxplanation of 
British victories, in the Groat War, 
396 

Manmuvrtvs of the training ground, 
less to be learned from, than from 
military history, 49 ; false lessons 
of, 102 ; continental, 373 
Manmuvring, the ‘antidote to en- 
trenchments,’ 81 


Marching, necessity for, not done away 
with by railways, 205 
Marlborough, Duke of, greatest of 
England’s soldiers, 178 
Mars-la-Tour, see Vionville-Mars-la- 
Tour 

Massena at Busaco, 122 
Maurice, Gen., on Waterloo, 89 ; 
capabilities of the breechloader, 
108; cavalry. 111; lessons of the 
past, 131 ; regulations of 1870, 133 ; 
Franco-German war, 136; ‘ Century’ 
papers, 190 

Maxwell, Sir H., ‘ Life of Wellington,’ 
89 mte 

May, Capt., his * Tactical Betrospect 
of 1866,’ 119, 145, 146 
Mayne, ‘ Fire Tactics,’ 184 
Meade, Gen., his tactics at Gettys- 
burg, 301 

Military history, importance of study 
of, 13, 47-50, 165; Wellington a 
student of, 96 ; English study of, 
171, 172; best way of studying, 
182-184 ; taught nowhere in British 
army except at Stall College, 394 
Military organisation, a science, 2, 
437 ; impoitance of, 433 
Military periodicals, lack of, in Eng- 
land, 395 note 
Militia in Boer war, 422 
Moltke, Marshal von, few mistakes in 
campaigns of, 3, 11, 18 ; on ‘ highest 
triumph of generalship,’ 75 ; his 
‘Influence of Fire-arms upon 
Tactics,’ 117 ; on infantry tactics, 
119; his strategy compared with 
that of b'ederals, 257 ; training of 
the soldier, 355 

Moore, Sir Jolin, at Shorncliile Camp, 
347, 361 

Moral, importance of, 101, 373; in 
the American Civil war, 243 ; of 
conscript armies, 379 
Moral force, compared with physical, 
Napoleon’s dictum on, 173, 189, 
312 

Mounted infantry, necessity for, 03 ; 
infantry drill-book of 1889 on, 
108; lessons of, in American Civil 
war, 2(i6 


N.uuee, Sir Charles, on study, 185 
Napier, Sir W. F. P., on genius of 
Napoleon, 40 ; History of the 
Peninsular War, shortcomings of, 
88: on Busaco, 122; operations on 
the Coa, 133; on British soldiers, 
412 
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Napoleon L, one of the best educated 
soldiers of his time, 3 ; criticisms 
of his marshals, 7 ; realized tho 
importance of India, 29 ; dictum as 
to communications, 39 ; Napier on 
genius of, 43; enemy’s commu- 
nications, first objective of, 49 ; his 
opinion of Wellington, 87 ; on study 
of military history, 170, 258, 307, 
312 ; on art of government, 397 
Napoleon III., success in 1859 due to 
Austrian incompetence, 14 ; dis- 
loyalty of his subordinates, 1870, 
211 

‘ Nation in arms,’ advent of, 2 
Navies, cannot bring a war to an end 
without the help of an army, 25, 
26; not an infallible safeguard, 
404 

New Orleans, British defeat at, 170, 
408 

New Zealanders in Boer war, 42G 
Ney, Marshal, at Bautzen, 70 
Niel, Marshal, on tactics, 120 
Night march, Grant’s, at Spottsylvania, 
326 

Nivelle, light infantry at the, 350 


Oman, Professor, his ‘ Histox'y of the 
Art of War,’ 414 wo^e 
Omdurman, Dervish casualities, 339 
Osman Pasha at Plevna, 157, 304 
Outposts in 1870-71, 207 


Pakenham, Sir E. M., defeated at 
New Orleans, 170, 408 

Palfrey, Gen., on American soldiers, 
220 

Panic, rare under modern conditions 
of warfare, 65 

Paris, Comte do, on American Civil 
war, 187, 194, 201, 289 

Parliament, ignorance of, on army 
matters, 428 

Peace, disadvantages of a long, 375 

Pedantry of German writers on Boer 
war, 368 

Pendleton, Gen., Lee’s artillery chief, 
a clergyman before the war, 242 

Peninsular war, hampered Napoleon’s 
operations on the Continent, 30, 32 ; 
European political situation at begin- 
ning of, 91 ; real reason of British 
success in, 127 ; British mistakes in, 
408 

Plevna, lesson of, 16 ; deadlock caused 
to Eussia by occupation of, 33; 
Osman’s attempt to break investing 


lines, 157, 304 ; an ideal battlefield, 
342 

Press, comparison between Paris 
press, 1870, and Confederate, ISCl, 
21, 22 ; German, muzzled in 1800 
and 1870, 22 

Prussia, disasters of 1800, 2 ; study of 
war in, 4; foolish adherence m 
1806 to tactics of Frederick the 
Great, 362 

Psychology of the breechloader battle, 

412 


Quick Firino field gun, change in 
tactics due to, 73 


BAOLiN, Lord, tactics of, at the Alma, 
130 

Bailways, good servants but bad 
masters in war, 33; repair of, in 
American Civil war, 234, 237 

Beconnaissance, more difticnlt under 
modern conditions, 73, 372, 419; 
first duty of cavalry, 77 

Bichmond, sufferings at siege of, 252 

Boads, Grant hampered by want of, 
in the Wilderness, 332 

Boberts, Lord, ‘ Bise ot Wellington,’ 
89, 171; his march on Bloem- 
fontein, 370 

Boosevelt, President, on British officers, 
387 

Boss of Bladonsburg, Gon., capture of 
Washington, 250 

Bough Eiders, method of taking cover, 
in Cuba, 360 

Boyal United Service Institution, 
lectures at, 160 

Bussian army, learned little from 
Franco-German war, 362 

Eusso-Turkish war, not so thoroughly 
studied as Franco-German, 341; 
mediocre commanders on both sides, 
401 


St. Privat, brief account of, 154-156 ; 

casualties of Prussian Guard, 339 
Sea-borne trade, loss of, a deadly blow 
to any power, 37 

Seaton, Lord (Col. Oolbome), anecdote 
of, 184 

Sdgur, Gen. da, on Peninsular war, 

127 

Sheridan, Gen., on the army of the 
Potomac, 256 

Sherman, Gen., ignorant of drill, 242; 
march across Georgia, 256 ; at Bull 
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Eun, 264 ; opinion of troops in the 
Civil war, 308 

Shorncbiie Camp, Sir J. Moore’s 
. training of troops at, 347, 361 
Skirmishers, attack by, 374 
Skobcleff, Gen., well acquainted with 
American Civil war, 148, 262; relied 
on the bayonet, 150; a student of 
history, 363 

Smokeless powder, changes due to, 
73 ; embarrassments caused by, in 
Boer war, 371 

Soldiers’ battles have been known, but 
never a soldiers’ campaign, 386 
Soult, Marshal, anecdote of, 177 
South Africa, mistakes of British 
statesmen in, 388 ; value of South 
African contingents, in Boer war, 
426 ; admirably suited for a tram- 
ing ground, 431 

Spanish-American war, American 
opinion on Santiago, 14; Dewey’s 
victory at Manila not followed up, 
16 

SpoUsylvania, 1864, brief account of, 
322 et seg. 

Stall, importance of a thoroughly 
ellicieut, 60, 4(U ; training of, 308 ; 
failure of English in South Afxiean 
wars, 400 

Stall College, starved, 307; only 
establishment of its kind in British 
Empire, 400 ; instruction at, 402 
Stall rules, value of, 48 
Stanton, Lincoln’s Secretary of War, 
14, 240 

Statistics, comparative, of different 
battles, 378 

Stcinmotz, Gen. von, at Spicheren, 
121 

Sternberg, Count, book on Boer war, 
3H0 

Stratagem, value of, 178 
Stiategy, definition of, 11 ; should 
keep pace with diplomacy, J7; 
influenced by political and litmncial 
considciations, 21 ; exact mcaiting 
of, 30 ; principles of, 40“42 ; not 
mere pedantic formula, 43 ; bad, 
more often the cause of defeat than 
bad tactics, 45 ; the great end of, 
45 ; by whom should it bo learned ? 
46, 47 ; the more important half of 
the art of war, 3t)4 

Stuart, Gen., commands Confodorato 
cavalry, at Brandy Station, 270 ; 
Ijec allows him, before Gettysburg, 
to separate from the main body, 286, 

303 

‘Summer Night’s Dream,’ scathing 


attack on German tactics, 125, 137, 
140 

Supports, want of, at Spottsylvania, 
323 ; at the Alma, 324 
Surprise, the foundation of strategical 
combinations of the past, 35 ; value 
of, 102 

‘ Sweep of the dragon’s wing,’ instances 
of, 75 

Tactics, lessons to be learned from, in 
Peninsular war, 101 ; substantially 
same as in days of Napoleon, 144 ; 
English test-books of, 166-160 ; not 
essentially changed since 1870-71, 
338 ; continental, out of date, 375 
Tactics, grand, armies famous for 
their, 69; of the defence, 84; 
distinction between, and minor 
tactics, 167 

Tactics of the three arms, 70-86 ; in 
European wars of last fifty years, 
114 ; m Boer war, 414 
Taylor, Gen., on straggling, in 
American Civil war, 204 
Tirah campaign, value of experience 
of, 372 

Torres Vodras, a German strategist 
on, 92; an instance of a well- 
chosen position, 331 
Training, value of, not appreciated 
before 1866 and 1870, 3 ; drill hooks 
not sole guides for, 359; in British 
army, neglected till recently, 393 

Dnited Skrvtcm MvawjNE, witer in, 
on cavaliy, 109; article in, 
‘Summer Night’s Dream,’ 125 
Upton, Gen., author of tlio U.S. in- 
fantry drill-book, 150 


iN, fortifications of, 15 
Vegi'tiuB, on attack foimation, 134 
Verdy du Venuns, Gem, on German 
tactics ill 1870, 142, 1 13, 147 
Vicloncs nulhlicd by bad stnUt'gy, 45 
ViljiKm, Gen., on qualities of the 
British soldmr, 421 naie 
Vionvillo -Mars-la-Tf'nr, casualties 
at, 24; cavalry at, 54, 112 
Yolunteers, relative merits of jn’o- 
fcHsionul and unprofe.ssinnal 
soldiers, 37; task of British, 227; 
value of, 3 h 5; British, in 1899, 423 

WAWnEREN expedition, if siweessfnl, 
a great blow to Napoleon, 28; 
unfortunate lusult of, 170 

6 C 
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War, a matter of movenmnt, supply, 
and destruction, 1; smiplor than 
formerly, 2 ; as a bciciicu not studiod 
by Anglo-Saxon oominunities, 12; 
no standard woili on, in Knghsh, 12 ; 
inteiferoncG of statesmen m conduct 
of, Id, 11; pie-ominontly the art of 
a man who dares take risks, 4d ; 
<lccisive factors in, dll ; not an 
exact BcioiKio, d(>7 

War 01! ICG, results of cdvilian oloment 
at, lOd 

Wuiei loo, dnparturo from established 
pnnci]iU's of stiaiegy at, invohed j 
gieab risk, Id, O'd ; literature of, 8U ; 
British Un(' at. d!)2 

Waterways, safer and surer than rail- 
ways in war, d4 

Widlington, one of the best educated 
soldiers of bis time, 3 : prepai ations 
111 Portiiga.1, 1 HOD- 11, 15 ; dictum of, 
that trie * result of a battle is luaer 
certain, even with thi' host arrange- j 
meats, ’ 44 ; underrated till tlie | 
1 ir war w as nea.i ly ovt'r, 87 ; 
comparative value of woiks on, H') ; 
reah/.ed the a(lvautago.sof coiumand 
of the sea, !)2 ; abused by the press, 
1)4; value of his Indi.in <‘xpenem:c, 
95, 371 ; his strategy, pre-eminently 
daring, 97 99 ; his tactics, 109, 102 ; 
skill in mystifying the enemy, 103 ; 
loyalty to his superiors, 107 ; criti- 
cisins of his generals, 170; his in- 
fantry tactics, 300; on staiT oiliem's, 
39H ; hi.s motliods ignored, 400 
Wcist^’omt, excellence of, 237 


‘ Wikh'rness of Virginia,’ ope n! ion? 
in, 307-337 

Wilknihon, Bpensi’r, only ptdif.c'il 
\sid(>r to ajipreciate iiuportunee ni 
diUence of empin .s, Bl 

William f., Ihnpt'inr of (lenn.niv, 
lip (4, in l.n'lft and-kSTck 

WilhOn, Gen., his march across Ala- 
bama and Geor'd.i., 2B> 

Wilson, Sir Ik, amedtae of Kapub on, 

177 

W'iscoivo'n, supply of men fi mn, in 
Ci\il war, 199 

Woedh, a ficnniin oiheer on, 31 1 

Wolscley, Lord, LuV of i\I:u looitiu* h, 
90, 171 ; on mountf d mfantiy. hi'.); 
military histor>. 182 ; ‘ Soldier's 
J’ocktd liot^k,’ isl ; ou Bee > tnni 
patgn, 210; Bincolu's iunaf at in c 
ia military aidur.s, 210; ic u’a 
2tt; opportnmtier, of ca\.i !r\ ni (ho 
Ami'idean Civil wai, 2 05; hi. in- 
flui'iiee and<‘\ani}ile, 391 ; ii'cree, e, 
ev]H‘aditure on practical tuuiuu p 
390 

Wood, Sir Mvelyn, ‘ Achnaement.. oi 
Cavalry,’ 171 

Wood-lighting, in Franco-German w.ir, 
20H, 312; the Wildenic,«, Ihtii, a 
good inslauee of, 318 

Wurtemberg, Duke of, citiTnate of 
casualties at St. i’nvat, Ifm 

Ykomanuy in 1899, 425 

York, Duke of, Biitlbh coninigent 
under, 1793, 30 
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